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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By MRS. KENT SPENDER. 


Author of ‘‘ Her Brother’s Keeper,” ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” ‘‘ Parted Lives,” ‘‘ Both in the Wrong,’ Xc. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HOME AGAIN. 


THOSE who know how any certainty is better than suspense will 
sympathise with Irma’s feeling when matters were finally ar- 
ranged, and when the widow Voeffrey consented to let the boy 
return at once to England with her. A few days were to be 
occupied with modest preparations, and during those few days 
she returned to her old quarters at the little inn near the Konigsee. 
The weather was fine, and never had the lake seemed more 
transparent, with not a ripple stirring, and every tree reflected 
in its glassy depths. To Irma it was like a lake in a dream, 
on which she was gazing with her eyes open. A calm, born of 
certainty, had taken possession of her whole being, and she was 
ready to laugh at herself for having felt as if it were possible for 
the sunshine and music to have passed out of her life. <A 
grumbling letter from Bernard had not even any longer the 
power to disturb her. For Bernard wrote lamenting his lone- 
liness, and saying that he too was in need of a holiday, and would 
gladly have joined his wife, but that George, in his mother’s 
absence, required all his father’s care. Bernard said in his letter, 
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1234 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION 
“It would be hard for me to blame him; young men must 
gain experience. But when he came to me the other day and 
told me he had lost twenty pounds over a game of billiards, I 
felt that the twenty pounds must be defrayed at the cost of my 
own holiday. I could have applied to Robert, but I have always, 
as you know, made it a rule never to apply to my brother for 
money. It is not for me to reproach you, but I do not think 
that this would have happened had you not insisted on so long 
an absence from home. Your influence over the boy has always 
been paramount; nor do I understand why you should have 
deserted both of us for so long atime. Robert is out of sorts, 
and sometimes I am bound to admit that his health seems to be 
failing, and that probably, as he says himself, my brother will 
not be a long-lived man. In that case grave responsibilities still 
devolve upon us. Much will depend upon George for good or for 
evil. It is not like you, my beloved wife, to shirk these respon- 
sibilities. And I feel that the next year is of great importance 
to George. He ought to pursue his studies with greater energy ; 
he ought to be more careful in the choice of his companions. I 
will do all I can to help him out of the present scrape, but if he 
develops a passion for gambling, the consequences, as we both 
know, will be most disastrous. My influence is nothing to yours. 
So long as you were at home he had a refuge and a shield in his 
love for his mother. But while you are away we are both of us 
robbed of all that makes life most dear. You are still my queen ; 
though it seems to me that I am losing my influence over you. 
It is a puzzle to me, Irma; forgive me for speaking out. I used 
to think there was nevera warmer heart than yours; not a 
woman more ready to sacrifice herself—and yet I ask so little.” 
Irma positively laughed, a long low laugh, to herself, as she 
laiddown the letter. And yet there had been sentences in it 
sharp as a knife, which had sheathed itself in her quivering 
flesh. It was over, thank God, for she felt that she could not 
have borne this misunderstanding any longer. She would have 
suffered martyrdom rather than continue to live a life which was 
more or less of an acted lie. How absurd it had been, she 
thought, as she laughed, for a matter-of-fact woman like herself 
to go about with a secret like a dead albatross hung about her 
neck. Thank heaven, it had fallen off into the still waters of 
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the Kénigsee! She had only now to tell Bernard the truth and 
to promise to return home as quickly as possible. After all, the 
blow which she had dreaded for George might not be so bad as 
she had expected from his disposition. It might free him from 
extravagances and associations for which he was not sufficiently 
strong. What was a title compared toa noble life and to the 
high principles which could resist temptation? People who 
thought much more of others because they had titles were be- 
coming as extinct as dodoes. 

“ Break it to him, and tell him not to trouble himself about 
it,” she wrote in her answering letter to Bernard. “ What is the 
use of lamenting the things which we cannot help? As for me, 
Iam only delighted that all this mystery is over. I always 
used to laugh at those people who loved the mysteries in fiction, 
and all the agonies connected with mysterious complications. I 
used to declare, somewhat unfairly, that the thing was ridiculous, 
when one word spoken at the right time might infallibly have 
set all the complications right. But till now it has been im- 
possible for me to speak that word, and I feel that I have been 
rather hard on the writers of fiction. For another thing I blame 
myself; I have thought too much about George, and not 
enough about the shock which Robert will have to bear. For 
even if we suppose that that shock will be one of joy, shocks of 
joy as well as shocks of grief are dangerous for men in his pre- 
carious state of health. Here I trust to you to help me. You 
must take your share of the work which has hitherto fallen upon 
me. The news will probably have to be broken by degrees to 
Robert. But now that once more we shall be fellow-workers, 
helping each other, I am no more afraid—counting the hours till 
I fly to you.” 

As to the youth who called himself Joseph Voeffrey, the task 
of escorting him to England proved a good deal more difficult 
than Irma had anticipated. It was impossible to take him with 
her in travelling by rail without fitting him out in decent 
ordinary clothing. For his Tyrolese costume, examined by day- 
light, had proved to be greasy and ragged, in spite of its pictur- 
esqueness. It would attract too much attention, and Irma was 
anxious that the journey should be managed as quietly as pos- 
sible. But when Joseph showed himself to her for the first time 
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after passing through his transformation, it was difficult for her 
to repress an exclamation of disappointment. The figure which 
she had thought graceful became awkward in its new clothing, 
and though a practised eye might have discerned all its muscular 
possibilities, Irma only noticed an awkward gait and a sulky 
expression of face. 

Accustomed from childhood to render obedience to the woman 
whom he called his mother, and whom he cherished with filial 
affection, the lad had offered no further opposition when Widow 
Voeffrey insisted on his returning to England with the English 
lady. But as soon as he left his native country, there was a sort 
of sulky desperation about him. He was not only dazed and 
affrighted by the novelty of the train, but insisted on travelling, 
whenever he could, third-class, separately from Irma. ‘This in 
itself would have been rather an advantage than otherwise, but 
for the necessity of constantly keeping her eye on him for fear 
that he should bolt. For the lad, dressed in the new garments 
purchased by Widow Voeffrey from a pawnbroking establish- 
ment under government surveillance at Salzburg, was undeniably 
a queer object. The hair which had hung about his face in 
bright curls had now been cut so short that, though the shearing 
process allowed Irma to see the Everingham features more pal- 
pably than before, he resembled a prison bird. 

“These Tyrolese are all more or less alike ; they are Nazarites 
as to the use of the razor, but it would have been a pity to allow 
any beard to hide a mouth so tender and refined. A little later 
I might not have known him. If once he had grown a beard, 
hiding the Everingham mouth, he might have looked like the 
ordinary peasant, and deceived me,” she tried to say, making the 
best of his cropped appearance and hang-dog look. “It is much 
better that he should be shy—shy rather than bold,” Irma told 
herself in her determination to make the best of things when 
her newly-found nephew cowered away from her with a look of 
terror on his face. 

She had already parted with one of her diamond rings to give 
a sufficient sum to satisfy the clamouring of Widow Voeffrey, 
and she now determined to sell another ring in Paris to fit out 
Joseph more becomingly. But all this was as nothing to her in 
her renewed buoyancy of spirit, and on the first stage of her 
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journey she despatched another letter to Bernard. “I have seen 
many sights since I went away, but the brightest and best of all 
was your dear face watching me away from the platform in 
London, though I knew that the face could not be as bright as 
usual; and you had sufficient reason to mistrust me. Let it 
welcome me when I come back; let it be just like it used to be! 
Don’t let poor George feel disinherited or-cast away. He has 
youth and strength, and he can work. Let him welcome me 
too. The youth whom I bring home to you must have good in 
him; he is so affectionate to the old woman, who can have 
reared him but roughly. I cannot expect George, all at once, to 
like the boy, who may seem like a supplanter to him; but I 
hope he will be kind to him.” 


Yet though Irma tried to put the best face on the matter, 


there were great difficulties in the return journey. The autumn 
which had set in was almost wintry in its coldness, and the 
views from the railway carriage were sometimes eerie, though 
splendid. For a time she made herself comfortable with hot- 
water bottles and cushions in the first-class carriage, and then 
thinking it necessary to make a friend of her nephew, she moved 
to the second-class as a sort of compromise, begging him to share 
it with her. More than once she thought she had lost him, for 
he made every effort to elude her watchfulness, and noticing 
that she avoided the compar tments labelled for smokers, he 
immediately produced a pipe and insisted on a longing for the 
fragrant weed. 

“T miss my smoke,” he said, in his patois, giving signs of fresh 
impatience, and a desire to vanish as from a bogie, when she got 
out at the nearest station and purchased some cigars. 

“What would you do? If you run away from me here you 
will only starve. We are no longer in your native country, and 
you have no money,” she said, managing after great efforts to 
make him understand her. 

“T can work,” he answered, doggedly, and Irma felt all her old 
admiration for his independent manliness revive. 

She offered him a cigar, and though he took it a little sheep- 
ishly, and evidently did not know how to smoke it, he accepted 
it as a peace offering, and after that some real fellowship was 
established between them. Both were evidently in accord in 
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their admiration of scenery, and as they passed through the 
autumnal country with rocky ravines, softened by the luxurious 
larch trees and pine forests, sometimes in the golden haze of 
noontide heat, and sometimes half hidden beneath filmy mist— 
and already turning into ambers, purples, and reds—Joseph drew 
in his breath and gazed as admiringly as Irma. 

One pointed and the other gesticulated in the language of the 
deaf and dumb, as if they no longer needed that communication 
of speech which was one of the hindrances to their intercourse. 
The comicality of the whole thing, the astonished looks of the 
fellow-travellers as they cast glances now and then at the 
strangely-assorted couple, helped Irma to endure what might 
otherwise have been dismaying, with a keen relish of that bor- 
dering of mirth upon sorrow which has so large a share in 
human life. 

If only they could have lived without eating, the difficulties 
would have been less. But though Joseph had always been a 
tremendous fellow for his meals, and though Irma had watched 
him with mingled confusion and wonder washing down his 
coarse bread and cheese with the wine of the country when she 
saw him once at Widow Voeffrey’s, a new perception seemed to 
have dawned upon him that his ways of eating were objection- 
able. He took up a knife and put it down again with a glance 
of dismay when it found its way to his mouth. He eyed all the 
food at the railway stations with evident disfavour. And though 
Irma did her best to encourage him, saying laughingly, “ Kat away 
—it won’t poison you,” he could not comprehend her, and she 
feared that he must be suffering agonies of hunger. 

There was beginning to be a tragic aspect of the thing as well 
asacomic. And though hitherto it had done Irma good to turn 
it inside out, and look at it on the humorous side, her heart ached 
when more than once she heard a suppressed sob when she would 
rather by far have had the railway cushions shaken by a burst 
of good, honest, sturdy laughter. At Paris she sold her other 
diamond ring, and purchased a fresh change of costume, and 
though Joseph was evidently dissatisfied, manifesting a preference 
for linen of the colour favoured bv butchers, and bored in Paris 
as he had been at Salzburg, equally unimpressed by the Champs 
Elysées, the Pavilion d’Horloge, the Tuileries, with the children 
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playing under the chestnut trees, the Rue de Rivoli, or the Palais 
Royal, still he looked a little more presentable. 

To get him over the water was, perhaps, the most difficult feat, 
the paddle of the steamer affecting him with incredible terror, 
and the motion of the vessel threatening to drive him mad. 
Irma had to be contented when she got him to Dover seasick and 
wretched, looking about him with rather a frightened air. 

“You will soon see your father,” she said, trying to encourage 
him. And yet no one knew better than she did that the meeting 
could not be the joyful reunion she had tried to depict. She 
longed more than ever to have Bernard’s hand locked again in 
her own, that heart to heart and soul to soul, she might seek his 
advice while she told him all. 

“My poor Bernard, I am afraid I have sadly disturbed him 
and shaken his faith in me,” she said to herself; “ perhaps I shall 
see some grey hair on his dear head. I made him bear enough 
to shake any man’s faith. And all the time he was wishing for 
nothing better than to be able to replace me on the pedestal 
which had always been vacant.” 

Irma’s delight in returning to her home, and even the pleasure 
which she felt like a true woman in Bernard’s acknowledgment 
that he had blamed her without cause, were considerably damped 
by Lord Hazleton’s reception of his son. Bernard had under- 
taken to manage the matter as well as he could, but he returned 
with the information that he did not see how the thing was to 
end, and doubted if the restoration of the heir to his rights would 
be at all conducive to the happiness of either father or son. 

“The whole thing is detestable,” Robert had said bitterly. 
“The boy is ; it would have been almost better 
that he had died when his mother deserted him.” 

The miserable story had come upon Lord Hazleton without 
any preparation, and had been like a thunderbolt. What he 
thought of his wife’s conduct he never expressed to any human 
being, and it seemed better that he should keep his thoughts on the 
subject to himself. He was more reserved than ever, more proud 
as well as taciturn. But his illness had increased. And as 
Bernard recalled the interview between Joseph and his father, 
with the cold old-fashioned courtesy on the one side, and the 
stare which might be best described as one of utter stupefaction 
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on the other; and with the intellectual refinement of the one 
face contrasting with the untutored expression of the other, 
Irma’s heart could only ache for the haughty, disappointed man, 
who had always thought so much of himself and his own belong- 
ings, and whose regard for appearances and the little niceties of 
life had been carried to an extent which was almost effeminate. 

“It is a pity you were not there yourself, only you have done 
enough already, and you were tired with your journey,” Bernard 
explained, “ but it struck me that perhaps a woman could have 
managed things better. It was piteous to see Robert’s crestfallen 
face when, after he had raised his expectations, I ushered in 
Joseph, and the youth tried to pull his forelock, but the barber 
had not left him enough hair to pull, and then, discomforted 
with his failure, he stood and stared loutishly with wide-open 
blue eyes at his father. It was all that the footman could do to 
help laughing, and, what was worse still, Joseph showed signs 
of fraternising with the footman.” 

The state of things did not improve. In truth, Irma was a 
little heavy-hearted about her own son George. Pleasure had 
seemed to him so much more important than duty since he had 
been freed from his crammers. And as she had expected, he had 
not taken the part she had played about his cousin well. At 
first in his easy-going way George had not attached much im- 
portance to the tale. And yet he was a trifle sarcastic, saying to 
his mother, “ You have made haste enough. It seems to me it is 
rather easy to take you women in. Depend upon it some low 
attorney must have been putting these Tyrolese up to it.” And 
then he shrugged. “A mode of extorting money, I suppose ?” 

But when he heard all the details he changed colour, and 
matters became more serious. From this time he ceased to be 
sarcastic about the “ Plaintiff,’ as he called his cousin. From 
being an unfortunate creature who had managed in so short a 
time to exasperate his new-found, so-called father, that the latter, 
in a mixture of pride and shame, found it necessary to get rid of 
him, Joseph became an enemy who had taken away his birth- 
right, Yet he was still an “unhappy wretch,” for even if his 
story were true—after being sacrificed to the cruel whim of his 
mother, and deprived of education during the best years of his 
life—it would be useless to attempt to foist him upon polite society. 
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George chose to think that his mother had been imposed upon, 
and to say soopenly. For time proved that he was not far wrong 
about the law and the attorney. His uncle wrote to say that he 
had had an interview with his lawyer, and his lawyer's sharp 
tongue had got the better of him in the matter. Mr. Drew did 
not hesitate to hint that women were fanciful and romantic, that 
Irma’s story might have reached the ears of these Tyrolese peas- 
ants, and that nothing was more likely than that one of them 
should attempt to palm off a child of her own upon the English 
lady’s credulity. Evelyn’s photograph was the only link of evi- 
dence, but that photograph might have been procured by an art- 
ful woman in some other manner than the one described. At 
any rate, it would be necessary to produce the French maid. 

And Irma—still haunted by the dread that she might be 
working against the interests of her own cherished son, but still 
actuated by a feeling of honour, and a belief that anything would 
be better than uncertainty—had many a fruitless hunt after 
missing documents. Many a night did she ie awake racking her 
brain in vain. All was lost labour. Every cupboard, every 
drawer, and every corner had been searched in Lord Hazleton’s 
house. He even went to the length of examining wainscotting 
and cutting open the mattress and bolster. Nothing was found, 
and advertisements for the missing Pauline received no answer. 

“ Oh, if Evelyn could only have kept this terrible thing to her- 
self, or if only it could be settled in one way or another !” thought 
Irma, out of heart, as if once again she comprehended that her 
happiness was like a fragile piece of china which already had a 
crack in it. Her boy’s love—essential to her as her husband’s— 
seemed to be undergoing a change, and she had to write to Lord 
Hazleton, begging him to make some plans for Joseph. 

The two young men looked askance at each other. In vain 
Bernard reminded Irma that she could not expect two young 
fellows brought into such collision to be friendly. It was not 
only that neither would make the least advance to the other, but 
that there was a strange glitter in Joseph’s eyes, a flash of de- 
fiance, and even a hasty retort from his lips whenever anyone 
repeated some sneering words of George’s. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE UNWILLING HEIR. 


THREE months rolled by and Christmas Day was near at hand. 
Joseph had spent these months with a tutor in the country, and 
though at first he had looked upon the English tutor with dread, 
he was beginning by degrees to regard him as a friend. Mr. 
Talbot was familiar with German ; his ears were very quick to 
detect Joseph’s patois and to correct his mistakes. He was a 
tall, spare man, stern-looking on occasions, when a terrible light 
would flash from his intimidating spectacles. But he was 
humorous and affectionate, only hard on fools and dunces, and as 
Joseph was sharp and willing to please, considerable progress had 
been made in a short time both in German and English. The 
lad had not only dropped his patois, but had also been initiated 
into the mysteries of football and cricket, taking to these sports 
like a fish to the water, and Mr. Talbot wrote to Lord Hazleton 
that in a short time he would have no need to be ashamed of his 
son. 

But as soon as Joseph met his father, his former sulky and in- 
tractable air came back to the fullest extent. 

Lord Hazleton was irritable, pale from recent illness, and 
oreatly dejected from the non-success of his inquiries. And 
Irma, who had done her best to help Robert in his emergency, 
was weary, too, from frequenting the ugly offices of the lawyer, 
with its naked, unadorned walls and hideous tin boxes. She had 
offered to help her brother-in-law, and had spent some weeks in 
London, and it was by her advice that Robert—to avoid téte-da- 
téte in town with his son—had determined to spend Christmas- 
time at Hazleton, and to invite other guests to be of the party. 

The estate was greatly improved. During the last few months 
the simple neighbours had gazed in awe at the waggon-loads of 
turf with the masses of shrubs sent by rail which were con- 
tinually arriving for the neglected garden. As yet there were 
few horses in the stables, but the stables themselves were being 
set in order. And as all experiments at town life between the 
father and the son threatened to be more or less of a failure, it 
seemed possible that at Hazleton they might “ hit it off” better 
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Hitherto, in his solitary life, Robert had resided little on his 
own property. He had found the air raw and damp, with 
blustering north-east winds, and the house cold and desolate, 
which Evelyn had flatly refused to visit. But when Irma had 
pointed out that the influence of a country life might raise 
Joseph’s mind, giving it wider impulses, Robert had braced him- 
self to bear the melancholy of the large, old, wandering place. 

Meanwhile, at the first sight of the lad, he professed himself 
again disappointed. “He is just as loutish as ever,” he said, 
grumblingly, when he set eyes on him. “Oh, my sight is clear 
enough—the atrophy of the crystalline lens cannot have come on 
SO early as to deceive me yet—the boy is a veritable Orson ; he 
is worse—he is a downright coward.” 

For Joseph, who was superstitious like the people amongst 
whom he had been bred, had been taken on the first night with a 
shuddering terror of the rambling oak staircase and gaunt home 
of his ancestors, nearly breaking his neck in the irrepressible 
fright caused by the ghastly visors of the men in armour which 
seemed to hold ghostly faces. 

Mr. Talbot did his best to reason him out of these terrors, but 
the system by which the good man soothed and disciplined the 
lad had too much in common with the operation called “ lunging,” 
by which a colt has to be broken in, to be tolerated by the fasti- 
dious Robert. The wearisome iteration of rules even as regarded 
eating and drinking—rules degrading to the descendant of a long 
line of ancestors—jarred upon the father’s nerves and widened 
the breach between them. 

“Talbot has done well, but the result is unfavourable,” said 
Lord Hazleton didactically. It was useless to remind him that 
no time had been lost. He quarrelled with the boy as before. 
Threats were bandied to and fro—on the one hand of disallowing 
a claim which had yet to be substantially proved, on the other 
of running away. There was internecine warfare from day to 
day. It was useless for the tutor to remonstrate, or to point out 
to Lord Hazleton that the youth’s primary moral impressions 
might be weakened by such treatment, so that a mind now 
making rapid growth would be unsettled in its ideas. The old 
points of disagreement between Evelyn and Robert were as if 
they had been bequeathed by the mother to the son. When- 
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ever Mr. Talbot’s back was turned Joseph took refuge in the 
stable. 

“ He’s a straightforward chap,” said the grooms amongst them- 
selves. “But like enough if ’d been eddicated from ’is cradle, ‘d 
a cared most about ’osses, betting, and such like.” 

His odd fancy for riding a hack bare-backed, and attempting 
impracticable leaps, appealed to them as much as his broken 
English amused them. And it was useless on such occasions for 
Mr. Talbot to remonstrate with Joseph. Apparently his charge 
regarded communism as the proper condition of society. 

“George is a gentleman. Joseph, as he calls himself, will never 
be anything but a jockey,’ wrote Robert on the eve of his 
brother’s arrival at Hazleton. 

“It is not fair to attempt any downright antithesis of this 
kind,” laughed Bernard, as he laid down the letter. But not the 
less did his heart ache for Robert, always precise and punctilious, 
and now too ill to be just. It was intensely painful to arrive at 
Hazleton and to see the cowed attitude of the lad trying his best to 
avoid solecisms in his manners, but now and then breaking into 
open revolt. He was doing all he could to be punctilious, but the 
punctiliousness bored him. There was a fair going on in a 
neighbouring town, and Joseph hankered after the merry- 
go-rounds, the bicycles, cock-horses, the dancing, and _ the 
laughter. 

“ Really this is past endurance ; you must learn to control your- 
self,” said Robert, when his son asked for leave to attend the 
performance. 

But help came from an unexpected quarter, and George 
declared that he did not see why it should not be the “chic” 
thing to attend the fair. From- that time George began the 
supervision of the “ plaintiffs” manners. But at the very next 
dinner table an air of depression fell on the company. For Joseph 
knocked over a decanter of wine, and addressed the butler as 
“sir,” a solecism he was somewhat apt to commit, if not con- 
stantly reminded by his tutor. 

Lord Hazleton bit his lip with rage, and his face was flooded 
with colour when the lad, hating to be reproved in public, jumped 
up and rushed out of the room. The tragedy in comedy was 
beginning to assume a serious aspect, for Robert's excitement 
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was bad for him, and on the following morning he was unable to 

rise from his bed. ag 

“TI am too old and ill to argue,” he muttered faintly. “My ‘se 

son, in whose veins must flow the blood inherited from a long | 

. line of ancestors, lacks everything which makes a gentleman; he 

is pig-headed and coarse.” % 

r “There I differ from you,” said Bernard. “ It is impossible for at 

him all at once to be proficient in our caste distinctions. It is far 

better that he should show spirit than be a wretched invertebrate 

creature—easily crushed ; and if your only hope of keeping a hold 

over him is by depriving him of that spirit, I can only say it is a 
wretched way of retaining his affection.” 

Robert did not answer. Perhaps he was not sorry to have the 
case argued against him. He murmured something about having 
to apologise for his boy’s incivility and the alarm he had caused 
to the household, and then he complained of feeling ill and 
shaken. 

For that very morning, at an early hour, it was found that 
Joseph’s bed had not been slept in ; and on messengers on horse- 
back being despatched to scour the country, he had been overtaken 
at last, but not till his breath had deserted him, and till a pain, 
slight at first, but soon becoming intolerable, had obliged him to 
stop exhausted and panting. In his efforts to escape he had 
violently’ sprained his ankle. He never explained even to Mr. 
Talbot how he had met with the accident, or what he had 
intended to do, but hid himself on his return in the oak-panelled 
library, silent and in evident agony. 

His thoughts had wandered back once more to his chalet 
home, the sacred pictures on the walls, the stone-floor, and the wood 
fire, the goats and mules which he had loved, and the simple 
affection of Widow Voeffrey. All the screwing up of his courage 
to face his new position seemed hitherto to be useless, and his 7 
heart began to misgive him. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


READING THE WILL. 






A MONTH or two afterwards Lord Hazleton was found lying dead 
in his bed, when the servant went one morning to arouse him. 
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People shook their heads solemnly, and talked about “ heredity,” 
remembering that the uncle’s death had been equally sudden, and 
that he too was supposed to have died in a fit, brought on by 
domestic worry and excitement. 

Robert had, in fact, prophesied his own death, and it was re- 
membered that the doctors had not contradicted him, though 
they had hoped much from the quiet life which he would lead 
in his retirement at Hazleton. It seemed cruel to hint that the 
unexpected arrival of the so-called heir had been too much for 
Robert’s already jaded nerves, and had hastened the end. For 
the son had improved in looks and intelligence, and was a 
favourite not only with the servants but the people at Hazleton. 
He conducted himself decently and even with tact at the funeral, 
though he absolutely refused to be put forward as principal 
mourner, and was annoyed and puzzled at being addressed as 
Lord Hazleton. 

But a surprise was reserved for everyone on the reading of the 
will, when Mr. Drew, the family lawyer, explained that Joseph’s 
identity had yet to be satisfactorily proved, and that though 
there might be a strong moral presumption in favour of the 
claim which the youth, called Joseph Voeffrey, had sought to 
establish—such as the Widow Voeffrey’s circumstantial story, her 
possession of the infant's clothes of fine linen trimmed with ex- 
pensive lace, and also the locket with Lady Hazleton’s photo- 
graph, to say nothing of the strong family likeness which could 
scarcely be ascribed to accident—it had to be borne in mind that 
too much importance could not be attached to the story of a dying 
woman. It was in itself an unlikely story and never committed 
to writing, and as all attempts had hitherto failed to discover 
the maid Pauline—the German doctor being long since dead— 
the chain of circumstantial evidence could not be said to be 
legally complete, and the law still recognised Mr. Bernard Ever- 
ingham as heir, with the inheritance in direct line in the said 
Bernard Everingham’s family. 

Joseph gave a sigh of relief as the full meaning of the lawyer’s 
words began to dawn on his intelligence. 

Meanwhile everyone looked in astonishment at George. He 
had risen to his feet, apparently forgetting the people present in 
his excitement, and towering above them all, for he had reached 
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his grandfather's height. And there was an expression in his 
flushed face which reminded his mother of the old rector of 
Ensleigh, as he flashed defiance on the legal tempter with}an air 
of “honour above royalty,” which slightly amused Mr. Drew, 
though from long professional habit the well-trained muscles of 
his face did not relax in the least. 

“Then,” said George, interrupting hoarsely, “ it isan iniquitous 
law. Everyone knows that my cousin is my uncle’s son and 
heir. You have only to look at him to see it. Common-sense is 
before such law.” 

At the same moment Joseph had risen also; he, too, was tall, 
and the same generous flush was on his face, the same light in 
his blue eyes. 

“No,” he cried, “I had meant to show that J could be generous 
too—I had meant to give it all up. I had intended to say that 
I would rather a thousand times it was my Uncle Bernard’s. 
But I understand now, and I am glad I cannot give up what 
never was mine. Iam only glad for him to take the title, the 
land, and everything.” 

“Tam sure my father will never allow such a sacrifice. Joseph 
is the rightful heir. Even Nature would cry out if we were to 
take what is properly his,” protested George, with that air of the 
“world well lost ” for a sentiment which was noble, though the 
drops of, perspiration stood on his forehead, showing what the 
effort and suspense of those few minutes cost him. 

There was a pause, during which Bernard purposely did not 
interfere. 

The two young fellows made a fine picture, and even the canny 
but conscientious lawyer cleared his throat as he looked from one 
to the other, slightly staggered by the unexpected and unconven- 
tional turn which matters had taken. 

And then with an encouraging pressure from his tutor’s hand, 
Joseph, who had hitherto been expressing himself half in English 
and half in German, as his manner was when speech was difficult, 
burst altogether into the language of his childhood, and in grand 
rude words of rugged originality pleaded his own cause, and 
appealing to his uncle, urged his longing after his own country, 
his inability to act the part of a nobleman in Engiand, and his 
burning desire to return to the old mother who was weeping for him. 
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“T have tried to learn, but I have only been despised,” he con- 
tinued, still in German, with the notion that he could not get so 
easily at his ideas in a strange language. “Iam an alien here, 
You have most of you been kind to me, but you have been 
powerless tohelp me. In my own country and amongst my own 
people I was beloved. They call for me still. I could scale the 
mountains, and when the snow came I could help to save the 
dying. Let me go back and get a fresh start in life.” 

He spoke pleadingly, entreatingly, rather as if he were im- 
ploring a favour than relinquishing a right. But the appeal to 
the sympathetic feeling common to every rank—“ for of one stuff 
hath some hand made us all ”—touched the hearts of those who 
listened to him. George Everingham, ashamed of having im- 
pulsively taken part in the debate, sat silent, with hanging head, 
as his father, speaking for the first time, calmly and quietly 
absolutely refused to assume the title until all doubt should be 
set at rest. Meanwhile, he expressed his intention of himself 

ccompanying his nephew back to the scenes which the young 
man so longed to revisit, and of allowing him to remain in peace 
while other inquiries were set on foot. 


The following winter was an exceptionally severe one. Even 
people who were transported from the London fog to the shore 
of the Alpes Maritimes complained of the cutting “ mistral,” or 
of rough and grey seas; and in the rich garden of Tuscany there 
were days when clouds gathered and would not disperse. 
Stormy weather was reported from the Channel; and from 
Switzerland came terrible stories of deaths from the effect of the 
intense cold and heavy snowstorms. In one of the heights above 
the valley of the Rhone a chalet was carried away by an 
avalanche blast, and its inhabitants killed. But possibly the 
most unprecedented snowstorm of all was reported from the 
Eastern Alps, where the avalanches falling at brief intervals 
were especially concentrated on the western extremity of the 
newly-formed Arlberg tunnel. The rails for several miles were 
covered with a considerable depth of snow. One of the trains 
was partially buried. And not only from the Arlberg, but from 
all parts of the Tyrol, Vorarlberg and Upper Austria, came stories 
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of cottages and villages submerged by avalanches or by snow. 
The downward rush had swept away whole forests even in the 
favourite resorts of the Salzkammergut. But one of the worst 
accounts of all came from Ferleiten. 

It had snowed for a couple of days, and men were busily at work 
shovelling away the snow from the doors of the chalets and from 
the little inn. All the roads were blocked and closed to traffic. 
But just before noon on the second day it was reported that two 
shepherds were in danger on the mountains. A young man, 
named Joseph Voeffrey, who was said to be an active mountaineer, 
and richer than his neighbours, could not be dissuaded from 
attempting torescue them. He started with his horse and sledge 
to drive to the foot of the mountain, taking one of his poorer 
neighbours with him to see to the horse while he attempted to 
communicate with the missing men. But he had no sooner 
started than the violence of a wind preceding an avalanche 
carried him on with the blast, together with his horse and sledge, 
and the snow, rushing upon him, buried him. He was sub- 
sequently dug out dead. All efforts to restore him failed, though 
his companion or man-servant—an older and more experienced 
mountaineer—who had managed to scramble out, was afterwards 
revived. The young fellow, as the newspaper report said, was 
much beloved by his comrades and bewailed by them as a hero. 

And in one home in England the news of his premature fate 
was received with*’sorrow.and lamentation. George Everingham, 
who had still determined not to be outdone in generosity, long 
and deeply lamented the fate of the man he believed to be his 
cousin, and the true heir to the estate. And as Irma mourned 
with her son she had more than once to reason him out of the 
indulgence of a somewhat morbid self-reproach which cauterised 
for ever the other wound once caused by a less noble jealousy. 

“We could not have imagined that any disaster of the sort 
would have happened—there have been no such casualties, or 
havoc wrought by avalanches, for years and years,” she pleaded 
tearfully, “and you could not have expected him to stay in his 
own home when others were running hairbreadth escapes—you 
would not have been idle at such a time yourself, George.” 

“T daresay not,” he answered gloomily, “ but there was a fool- 
hardiness about Joseph—a readiness to throw away his life. I 
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believe he thought he stood in our way, and that he would be an 
obstacle to our success, and he did not value his own existence. 
We were all placed in false positions. It was all wrong from 
the beginning—a thing we could scarcely make right. Yes, you 
must let me have my say,” he continued, as Irma tried to silence 
him. “Had not his mother deserted him as cruelly as she did, 
he would have been as brave but not as desperate. It was hard 
lines that he should have had to bear the penalty of another's 
crime.” 


[THE END. | 





MY GAOLER. 


One friend I had that loved me well, 
Came daily to my prison-cell, 

And with his converse grave and mild 
The melancholy hours beguiled : 

My gaoler spurned him from the door, 
Bade him begone and come no more. 


A nightingale throughout the night 
Sang till my heavy heart grew light; 
Uplifting with his minstrelsy 

The load of my captivity: 

My churlish guard spoke ne’er a word, 
But with a stone he killed the bird. 


Yet still between my prison bars 

I saw the moon; I saw the stars ; 

The morning red and blazonry 

Of sunsets in th’ enkindled sky : 

My gaoler, heedless of my cries, 

With cruel clutch plucked out mine eyes ! 
L. L. 























































PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH is passing rapidly through the first two 
stages of a new Science, from the indifference of ignorance, 
through contempt and active hostility, to its final stage, the 
indifference of familiarity. Only a hundred years ago the 
Science of Geology was passing through the same phases. Fossil 
shells, bones and teeth were regarded by the many with complete 
indifference, by the learned as quaint products of the exuberant 
plastic forces of Nature. Christian apologists saw in them proof 
supplementary to Holy Writ of the Noachian Deluge, and Voltaire 
was fain to explain them as the spoils flung away by countless 
generations of pilgrims returning from the Holy Land. Later, 
some pious Scotchmen believed them only the fallacious mimicries 
of living forms, traps laid for such irreverent souls as should pry 
into the storehouses of the Architect of the Universe. 

So now there is a vast tract of neglected and obscure phenomena 
lying on the borderland between Science and Superstition— 
grouped popularly under such categories as mesmerism, spiritual- 
ism, clairvoyance, ghosts, wraiths, prophecies. Treated with equal 
contempt, for the most part, by the learned and the vulgar, this 
tract has formed, for two or three generations past, a happy 
hunting-ground for spirit-mediums, theosophists, electro- 
biologists, charlatans and cranks generally. Some have seen in 
the phenomena evidence for a new religion; others have found 
here abundant material to exploit in the interest of some new 
nostrum, or some process of thaumaturgy. There have not been 
wanting those who have traced in the whole matter the handi- 
work of the Evil One. 

Such was the general state of the subject when the Society 
for Psychical Research was founded in April,1882. There had, 
indeed, been many previous workers in the same field. But, 
with a few notable exceptions, there had been neither organised 
effort nor the methodical building up of knowledge. Each man 
had been too intent on private gain or private fame to associate 
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himself with others, or to found his investigations on ‘the results 
attained by his predecessors. There had been, moreover, an al- 
most complete absence of any effective criticism on the results 
attained. The actual workers had been too busy exploring new 
fields to consolidate what they had already conquered; and the 
general public met all efforts with indiscriminate contempt. The 
criticisms of such an organ as the Saturday Review, itself wholly 
uninstructed in the facts at issue, was little likely to afford help 
or instruction to others. The Society was formed to organise 
a systematic inquiry into the whole subject ; to bring the results 
of individual investigation, as far as possible, into relation with 
each other, and with the results of the general body of Science ; 
above all, to exercise a constant watchfulness, not mérely against 
deliberate fraud, but against errors of misinterpretation, of self- 
deception, of rash and imperfect generalisation. In conducting 
its investigations the Society has always been prompt, not only 
to avail itself of whatever critical resources it may possess with- 
in its ranks, but to profit by the counsels of outside friends and 
the strictures of seeming foes. Hence it follows that, if the 
results which we have so far achieved are less striking than those 
of our predecessors, we feel a reasonable confidence that later 
investigators will find less in our work that needs to be undone. 
Of the positive results achieved by the Society, the most im- 
portant is the demonstration of the susceptibility of the mind to 
impressions not received through the ordinary sensory channels. 
This definition of what has been provisionally named “ Thought- 
transference,’ or “Telepathy,” may appear vague ; but it is not 
more vague than our own conception of the faculty or process 
which the name denotes. It is, in fact, only a convenient term 
for colligating certain facts hitherto unknown or unregarded. 
The facts themselves remain hardly less inexplicable than before. 
That under certain conditions an idea may be communicated from 
one mind to another without any discoverable physical process 
of transfer we hold to be proved. The proof is in a long series 
of experiments, conducted in this country by such men as Professors 
Balfour Stewart, Barrett, Lodge, Sidgwick, and the late Edmund 
Gurney ; and abroad by Professors Janet, Charles Richet, Dr. 
Ochorowicz, Baron von Schrenk Notzing, Herr Max Dessoir, and 
many others. The idea transferred may be the picture of a card, 
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a proper name, a number, a diagram, a scene real or imaginary; 
it may even be an emotion, or the definite physical sensation of 
a taste or a pain. 

In the attainment of such proof we have met, as might have been 
anticipated, with innumerable counterfeits, whether due, as in 
many cases of muscle-reading (the ordinary platform “thought- 
reading ”), to simple ignorance, to willing self-deception, or to 
deliberate fraud. We have found subjects who— 


“€ Could read a nod, a shrug, a look © 
Far better than a printed book ;” 


who could see through cotton wool, silk handkerchiefs and sticking 
plaster, or, if need be, round a corner ; whocould read the desired 
object writ small in the investigator’s eye ; to whom a well-timed 
boot-creak would be eloquent of the knave of clubs, and the pre- 
concerted rhythm of the breath would reveal the date of a coin. 
But crucial proof has been afforded by experiments conducted 
with persons and under conditions which preclude all normal ex- 
planations of the result. 

But in asserting that the communication made under such 
conditions cannot be explained by any laws at present recognised, 
we have not ourselves hazarded any conjecture as to how it is 
actually effected. Newton demonstrated the existence of attrac- 
tion between the various members of the solar system. He did 
not explain what that attraction is in itself, nor by what virtue 
it operates. And modern investigators may perhaps be forgiven 
if, in all modesty, they claim in this particular liberty to follow 
Newton’s example. And, for the rest, there have been theories 
in plenty, from the first crude analogy of two tuning-forks 
sounding in unison to a comfortable assertion of the omni- 
potence of the Ether. 

But to return to the facts. Witnesses to spontaneous occur- 
rences, of apparently the same kind, came in numbers to confirm 
our experimental demonstration. Often the instance adduced 
was of the most trivial kind, as in the following case, where a 
husband and wife dream simultaneously of a not improbable 
social contingency :— 


“T dreamt [in July, 1887] that I was walking in Richmond 
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Park with my husband and Mr. J. I saw notices put on several 
trees to the effect that, ‘In consequence of the Jubilee, Lady R. 
will give a garden party on the 24th of June” I remarked to 
my husband that I hoped she would invite us. My husband said 
that he hoped she would not do so, as it would be extremely 
difficult to get back to town. Mr. J. then said, ‘Oh, I will 
manage that for you,’ and struck a blade of grass with his stick, 
upon which a carriage drove up. I then awoke, and my husband 
said, ‘I have had such a vivid dream. I dreamt we were walk- 
ing in Richmond Park, and I was told that Lady R. was going 
to have a party. We were invited, and I was very much 
troubled in my mind as to how we should get home, as the party 
was at ten, and the last train went at eleven, when my friend J., 
who was walking with us, said, ‘Oh, I will manage that for 
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you. 
(Signed) M. H. and J. B. H. 


August, 1887. 


We have here to deal with no titanic forces: the crisis is of a 
kind which calls for no spirit’s intervention. In the very 
triviality of the hopes and fears engaged we have the most con- 
vincing proof that the agency at work, however novel to our 
apprehension, must in all probability be both wonted and orderly. 
The same remark applies to the following case, communicated to 
us by Professor Elliot Coues of Washington. Mrs. B. writes to 
Mrs. E. A. Conner, of 217 Delaware Avenue, Washington, on 
January 14th, 1889 :— 


“T was sitting in my room sewing, this afternoon, about two 
o’clock, when what should I see’ but your own dear self; but, 
Heavens ! in what a position. Now, I don’t want to excite your 
curiosity too much, or try your patience too long, so will come to 
the point at once. You were falling up the front steps in the 
yard. You had on your black skirt and velvet waist, your little 
straw bonnet, and in your hand were some papers. When you 
fell, your hat went in one direction and the papers in another. 
You got up very quickly, put on your bonnet, picked up the 
papers, and lost no time getting into the house. You did notap- 
pear to be hurt, but looked somewhat mortified. It was all so 
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plain to me that I had ten notions to one to dress myself and 
come over and see if it were true, but finally concluded that a 
sober, industrious woman like yourself would not be stumbling 
around at that rate, and thought I'd best not go on a wild 
goose chase. Now, what do you think of such a vision as that ? 
Is there any possible truth in it ? I feel almost ready to scream 
with laughter whenever | think of it; you did look too funny, 
spreading yourself out in the front yard. ‘Great was the fall 
thereof.’ 

“TJ can distinctly call to mind the house in which you live, but 
for the life of me I cannot tell whether there are any steps from 
the side-walk into the yard, or not.” 

Mrs. Conner writes to us that the details above given are 
correct in every particular: the dress she was wearing at the 
time, the accident itself, the time at which it occurred, and the 
steps from the side-walk to the yard, are all correctly described. 

The evidence for the operation of some abnormal faculty is 
much:stronger in this case than in the instance first quoted: as 
a waking vision of the kind described is of much rarer occurrence 
than a dream. But the incident is, in itself, hardly less trivial. 
In fact, we have found no sufficient evidence to regard the working 
of this faculty as necessarily connected with any profound dis- 
organisation of the nervous system on the part of either agent or 
percipient. Such cases possess, no doubt, a higher evidential 
value, because the operation of mental sympathy between two 
persons can be more clearly demonstrated when it coincides with 
a marked and unforeseen crisis in the life of one of them. But 
the evidence so far accumulated is quite consistent with the 
view, which seems on other grounds probable, that such community 
of feeling may be a more or less constant factor in our mental 
life. : 

As an instance where the action is of an intenser kind, and 
on a larger stage; and where the dramatic crisis might (possibly) 
be thought worthy of celestial intervention, I will quote a 
narrative which we received from an Eton master. On March 
2nd, 1882, our informant was walking in the neighbourhood of 
Wraysbury, “when I fancied myself to be standing in a crowd 
opposite the White Hart Hotel in Windsor, waiting for the return 

of the Queen from the station to the Castle. As the carriage passed 
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me, I thought I heard the report of a pistol over my left 
shoulder, and, turning round, saw a man struggling with the 
bystanders. . . . The attempt, as I saw it, took place about 150 
yards from the scene of the actual occurrence.” The vision 
would appear also (but this cannot be precisely ascertained) to 
have preceded the event by about three quarters of an hour. 

On our view, we have in this incident, not a Providential but 
futile interposition on behalf of a royal personage, but a slightly 
aberrant case of the working of a natural law. The vision was 
probably evoked by an impulse received from the would-be re- 
gicide, excited by delirious imaginings of his project and its pro- 
bable consequences to himself. On this view the slight dis- 
crepancy in time and place between the real and the visionary 
crime are seen to have no evidential significance. 

The gap between day-dreams of this kind and the solid-seem- 
ing apparitions, which have been fabled in all ages to herald the 
approach or the consummation of death, is at first sight a wide one. 
But there can be no reasonable doubt that the two things belong 
to the same order of phenomena. Both are hallucinations. And 
the gap is bridged by various intermediate cases. French 
hypnotists have made us familiar with the phenomena of pre- 
enjoined hallucinations. Thus, to quote a typical instance, it was 


‘suggested to Madame H. A., a patient of Dr. Liébeault, of Nancy, 


when in the hypnotic state, that on the same evening she would 
receive a visit from Mr. F. W. H. Myers (who was present 
during the experiment). In effect Madame A. stated on the 
following day that, at the time appointed, Mr. Myers aid 
actually call upon her, and held aconversation with her. Neither 
the visit nor the conversation, however, had any other foundation 
than the’suggestion of Dr. Liébeault. Mr. Edmund Gurney has 
successfully conducted similar experiments on an English subject. 
From the evocation of a hallucination by oral command, it is 
an easy step, if the hypothesis of thought-transference be granted, 
to its evocation by an act of volition purely mental; and, in 
fact, that step has been taken by several persons in this country. 
In one of the latest instances, the Rev. C. Godfrey, at the time a 
curate in the south of England, wrote to us on November 16th, 
1886, that he had determined, after reading the account of some 
similar experiments, “to appear, if possible, to a friend.” The 
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attempt was made after going to bed at about 10-45 on the pre- 
vious evening. At 3°40 am. on the 16th, Mr. Godfrey awoke 
from a vivid dream of his friend with the conviction that the 
attempt had succeeded. The sequel I will give in the percipient’s 
own words :— . 


“ Yesterday, viz., the morning of Nov. 16, 1886, about half- 
past 3 o'clock, I woke up with a start, and an idea that someone 
had come into the room. I also heard a curious sound, but 
fancied it might be the birds in the ivy outside. Next I experi- 
enced a strange, restless longing to leave the room and go down- 
stairs. This feeling became so overpowering that at last I rose, 
and lit a candle, and went down, thinking if I could get some 
soda-water it might have a quieting effect. On returning to my 
room, | saw Mr. Godfrey standing under the large window on 
the staircase. He was dressed in his usual style, and with an 
expression on his face that I have noticed when he has been 
looking very earnestly at anything. He stood there, and I held 
up the candle and gazed at him for three or four seconds in utter 
amazement ; and then, as I passed up the staircase, he disap- 
peared. The impression left on my mind was so vivid that I 
fully intended waking a friend who occupied the same room as 
myself; but remembering I should only be laughed at as romantic 
and imaginative, refrained from doing so.” } 

I may add that I received a full account of this incident from 
both the persons concerned within a week of its occurrence. 

Here we have, in fact, the experimental production of a ghost, 
clothed “in his habit as he lived.” In the light of such experi- 
ments the numerous cases of apparitions coinciding with death or 
disaster find a simple and sufficient explanation. There is no 
need to discuss why the figure appears clothed thus, and 
not otherwise ; or to burden our imagination with a ghostly 
wardrobe. We may admit that the “ghost,” the figure seen, 
with all its environment and appariture, may be wholly the pro- 
duct of the percipient’s fancy. It is a hallucination, in short. 
In saying thus much we find ourselves in substantial agreement 
with the general body of scientific opinion. But from this point 


1 Quoted from “Phantasms of the Living.” (Triibner & Co.) Vol. i. 
p. 81. 
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onwards we enter upon debatable ground; for men of science, 
when they have given credit to such narratives at all, have, 
until quite recently, been unanimous in classing the phenomena 
of apparitions at the time of death as casual or morbid hallucina- 
tions, and have refused to see any significance in the alleged 
coincidence. We, on the other hand, assert that the impulse 
which led to the construction of the hallucinatory figure, in such 
form and at such a time, came from without, from the mind of 
the person represented. The point at issue cannot be deter- 
mined @ priori by assertion or conjecture on either side. Nor is 
it enough for us to show that one mind is capable of affecting 
another in the manner suggested. We must also show that the 
alleged coincidences are relatively so frequent that they cannot 
plausibly be explained as accidental. And to show this we must 
ascertain approximately the frequency of non-coincidental hallu- 
cinations. Unfortunately, there are no authoritative statistics, 
and very little trustworthy information, on the subject of hallu- 
cinations not definitely morbid. Mr. Edmund Gurney instituted 
for this purpose a small census, embracing about 5,700 persons, 
and, arguing from the data so obtained, he contends that hallu- 
cinations amongst sane and healthy persons are sufficiently rare 
to make it practically certain that the hallucinations which coin- 
cide with a death or other crisis cannot all be due to chance, and 
that some causal connexion must be sought between the two 
events.! 

The area of Mr. Gurney’s inquiry was, however, limited by lack of 
time and by his premature death. In order to collect fuller data, 
not only on the relative frequency of non-morbid hallucinations, 
but on their nature and origin, we need to extend our inquiries 
over a much wider field. That- work is now being undertaken 
by us in conjunction with the Société de Psychologie Physiolo- 
gique of Paris. In the second census we have put the following 
question, so far, to rather less than 6,000 persons of both sexes. 
“ Have you ever, when believing yourself to be completely awake, 
had a vivid impression of seeing or being touched by a living 
being, or an inanimate object, or of hearing a voice ; which im- 
pression, so far as you could discover, was not due to any external 
physical cause?” The inquiry is one of importance, not only in 
1 ** Phantasms of the Living,” vol. i., pp. 303-313, and vol. ii., pp. 1-28. 
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its bearing on the special problem now under discussion, but from 
the light which it may be expected to throw on the mechanism 
of thought and sensation generally. An inquiry of this kind 
differs essentially from most other scientific investigations ; and 
in that very difference is, no doubt, to be found the explanation 
of the comparative neglect of these interesting phenomena. For 
physiologists and medical men have ready access to their patients 
and subjects only, 7.¢., to the diseased. But the phenomena with 
which this inquiry deals are phenomena of health. Hence it 
follows that for the purposes of the inquiry the co-operation of 
laymen is needed. Little trouble ‘is involved, and scientific 
training is not required; when once the question has been put, 
all further correspondence, in the case of an affirmative answer, 
is undertaken by members of the Society. 

If any reader of this paper is willing to co-operate with us, he 
or she is invited to communicate with Professor Sidgwick, Hill 
Side, Chesterton Road, Cambridge, from whom the necessary 
printed forms and instructions can be obtained. 

In the following narrative we have a good instance of the 
telepathic hallucinations above discussed. Miss Berta Hurly 


writes to us from Waterbeach Vicarage, Cambridge, in February, 
189 ):— 


“In the spring and ‘summer of 1886 I often visited a poor 
woman called Evans, who lived in our parish, Caynham. She 
was very ill with a painful disease, and it was, as she said, a 
great pleasure when I went to see her; and I frequently sat with 
her and read to her. Towards the middle of October she was 
evidently growing weaker, but there seemed no immediate 
danger. I had not called on her for several days, and one even- 
ing I was standing in the dining-room after dinner with the rest 
of the family, when I saw the figure of a woman dressed like 
Mrs. Evans, in large apron and muslin cap, pass across the room 
from one door to the other, where she disappeared. I said, ‘Who 
is that?’ My mother said, ‘What do you mean?’ and I said, 
‘That woman who has just come in and walked over to the other 
door. They all laughed at me, and said I was dreaming, but I 
felt sure it was Mrs. Evans, and next morning we heard she was 
dead. Berta HURLY.” 
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Miss Hurly’s mother writes :— 

“On referring to my diary for the month of October, 1886, I 
find the following entry: ‘ 19th.—Berta startled us all after dinner, 
about 8.30 last evening, by saying she saw the figure of a woman 
pass across the dining-room, and that it was Mrs. Evans. This 
morning we hear the poor woman is dead.’ On inquiring at the 
cottage we found she had become wandering in her mind, and at 
times unconscious, about the time she appeared to Berta, and 
died towards the morning. 

“ ANNIE Ross. 

“February 25th, 1890.” 


Here we may perhaps assume that the dying woman's thoughts 
somehow reached out to the friend who had shown her kindness, 
But the large apron and the muslin cap were assurelly “such 
stuff as dreams are made of ;” and those present with Miss Hurly 
failed to see what she saw, not because their eyes were spiritually 
closed, but because the figure which she saw was not there. 

Most commonly, however, a figure of this kind, if not seen by one 
person when alone, appears to all present. It would almost seem 
as if such hallucinations were in themselves contagious. And it 
is in this apparently contagious quality of hallucinations that the 
explanation of many stories of haunted houses is probably to be 
sought. Take, for instance, the following narrative, from Mrs. 


Milman, of 17 Southwell Gardens, 8. W. :-— 


“ March 20th, 1888. 


“About three years ago I was coming out of the dining-room 
one day, after lunch, with my sister. My mother had, as I sup- 
posed, preceded us upstairs as usual. The library door, which 
faces the dining-room, stood wide open, and looking through it as 
I crossed the hall, I saw my mother in the library, seated at the 
writing-table, and apparently writing. 

“Instead, therefore, of going upstairs as I had intended, I 
went to the library door, wishing to speak to her, but when I 
looked in the room was empty. 

“ At the same moment my sister, who had also been going to- 
wards the stairs in the first instance, changed her direction, and, 
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crossing the hall, came up to the library door behind me. She 
then exclaimed, ‘ Why, I thought I saw mamma in the library, at 
the writing-table. On comparing notes, we found that we had 
both seen her seated at the writing-table, and bending over it as 
if writing. My mother was never in the habit of writing in the 
library. 

“TI recollect her dress perfectly, as the impression was quite 
distinct and vivid. She had ona black cloak, and bonnet with 
a yellow bird in it, which she generally wore. 

“Tt is the only time anything of the kind has happened to me.” 


Mrs. Milman’s sister, Miss Campbell, sent us on the following 
day, March 21st, an independent account of her own experience, 
corroborating her sister’s narrative. 

Here there can be little doubt that the apparition was merely 
an “after-image” of a figure daily familiar to the percipients ; 
and the coincidence of its appearance to both at the same time 
strongly suggests some infection of the imagination, so to speak. 
But if the lady, whose likeness was seen, had happened to be no 
longer living, there would have been material for the legend of a 
revenant. And if to imaginations, excited by some such vision, in- 
explicable noises—such as are common enough in most houses— 
had assumed undue proportions, the character of the house would 
have been fairly established as “ haunted.” Some such origin as 
this, it seems probable, could be found for at least the great 
majority of the stories of “haunted” houses. At all events, what- 
ever may be the explanation of these apparitions and mysterious 
disturbances of various kinds which frequent particular localities, 
satisfactory evidence of post mortem agency is so far wanting. 
But in this, as indeed in all other branches of our investigation, 
further evidence is needed for the establishment of any conclusion. 
Realising, as we do, by what a slight difference our present know- 
ledge is separated from the blank ignorance of a few years ago, it 
would be impertinent on our part to assume that in this or any 
other department of the inquiry the goal is in view. 

I cannot leave the subject of thought-transference without 
alluding to an extremely interesting development which it has 
recently received. One of our members, who has conducted a 
long and careful series of observations on her own visions in a 
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crystal,! has found that these visions—rudimentary hallucinations 
—are by nomeans exclusively “after-images” of things seen 
or thought of during the previous day or two. Occasionally 
there intervene scenes or ideas which, from subsequent inquiry, 
appear to be distinctly due to the influence of some other mind 
intruding upon her own. So that Dr. Dee and the Specularii may 
be considered as whitewashed. Their pretensions to hidden 
knowledge may have been occasionally justified. Indeed, with- 
out some such justification it is difficult to understand the cred- 
ence which professors of such arts have won in all ages of history, 

In Hypnotism our record cannot, of course, vie in novelty or 
brilliancy with the work of the numerous French investigators 
who have made this subject their own. We have not unravelled 
with skill equal to theirs the intricacies of the sub-conscious intel- 
ligence: we have not procured the perpetration of imaginary 
crimes: nor reproduced the stigmata: nor summoned a patient to 
our laboratory by the mere exercise of our unspoken will. But 
if we have not so far rivalled these striking results, the oppor- 
tunity, not the will, has been wanting. We can at least claim 
for ourselves that, during a period of almost complete eclipse of 
all interest in this subject, we have done what was in our power 
to make the acts of hypnotism known in this country. The 
Society began its researches by going again over the old ground 
now familiar to all who have ears to hear, and repeating the 
demonstrations of analgesia, lethargy, muscular rigidity, and 
suggestibility. Full descriptions of these earlier experiments, 
and detailed accounts of the more striking results. attained upon 
the Continent, will be found in our Proceedings. Finding, after 
a time, that the rarer phenomena above referred to could not be 
readily demonstrated on our less susceptible English subjects, we 
betook ourselves to other lines of inquiry. We proved the 
operation in the hypnotic state of that same faculty of thought- 
transference. We found that in certain stages of the trance 
thought-transference acts with much greater facility than in the 


1 It need scarcely be said that there is no magic in the crystal. A glass of 
water or any other reflecting surface could be made to serve the purpose. 
Marie Bashkirtseff in her Journal (English Translation, vol. I, p. 35) describes 
a hallucinatory vision of the kind, produced by gazing in a looking-glass on 
New Year’s Eve, (old style). 
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normal state; and that sensations of smell, taste, and pain, as 
well as more complex ideas, are at such times readily transferred 
from operator to subject. These phenomena, though familiar 
under the name of “community of sensation ” to all the earlier 
investigators, had, until the publication of our researches, 
escaped the notice of Continental inquirers. 

In another direction the late Edmund Gurney instituted and 
conducted a valuable and unique series of experiments, tending 
to prove the specific influence of the operator on the subject. 
He further investigated with great care ahd minuteness the 
stages of hypnotic memory, and the relations of the hypnotic 
to the normal consciousness. He has shown, for instance, that 
in an ordinary English subject, without any trace of hysteria 
or morbid affection of any kind, some of the characteristic results 
of the French experimenters can be reproduced on a smaller scale. 
An English baker or railway porter can have his consciousness 
divided up into two or three distinct compartments, each with 
an exclusive memory of its own, and all, of course, clearly defined 
from the normal waking state. The results are neither so strik- 
ing nor so permanent as in the celebrated case of Louis V., nor 
are they associated with such a disastrous disintegration of the 
personality ; but the phenomena appear to be of essentially the 
same kind. These experiments further demonstrate that the 
ordinary hypnotic consciousness can be made to function, as it 
were, underground, whilst the subject is apparently in his normal 
state. He will write a love-letter, for instance, at the same time 
that he is reading aloud a chapter of “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
When asked what he has been doing, he will remember the book 
but not the letter. Conversely, in the hypnotic state he will 
remember what he has written but not what he has read. But 
not even a hypnotic subject can do two things at the same time, 
and do them well. The stock of mental energy at his disposal is 
strictly limited. If the enjoined exercise be of a more arduous 
character than the inditing of a love-letter—say, a sum in multi- 
plication—either the arithmetic or the reading will be wanting 
in precision.! 

In other directions our work has been mainly of a critical and 


1 For a full account of these experiments, see the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research (Triibner & Co.), Volumes 1V. and V. 
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destructive kind. We have investigated the flames from magnets 
described by Reichenbach, and the action of the divining-rod. 
We have seen some reason to attribute the first set of pheno- 
mena to thought-transference ; but we have, so far, found no 


evidence of any abnormal action in the case of the divining-rod. 
Our researches in both cases, however, must be regarded as 


inconclusive. We have also investigated the miracles wrought 
by Madame Blavatsky and her followers, with results more con- 


clusive, indeed, if not more fruitful, for Science. It would be 


tedious to detail at length the history of a fraud, even when that 
fraud has proved the basis of a new religion. There is much to 
say of the septenary constitution of man, soul within soul, like 
the coats of an onion: of the stupendous panorama of the ages, 
throbbing in vast alternative of systole and diastole, of quiescence 
ani evolution: of the soul bearing its inexorable burden of 
Karma through the long sequence of fading generations: of the 
final Nirvana which awaits such as have endured through the 


cycles appointed. But it was neither the splendours of their 


cosmogony, nor the lofty moral ideals proclaimed by the Theoso- 
phists, which attracted our interest. There were jewels and 
crockery extemporised to order out of the tenuous air: there 
were shattered vases repaired in the miracle-working shrine: 
there were faces imprinted on linen handkerchiefs by the mere 
touch of the hand of the prophetess ; mysterious figures, clad in 
Oriental raiment, would suddenly appear in the midst of the dis- 
ciples: letters from the Himalayas, and bearing indisputable 
traces of their origin, would drop unawares from European ceil- 
ings: the Master in far Thibet would announce his presence by 
the ringing of an “astral” bell, audible even to the profane in- 
quirers assembled round Madame Blavatsky in a back parlour in 
Notting Hill. But it was not the miracles, of a type not wholly 
unfamiliar on the platforms of the Egyptian Hall, which enlisted 
our sympathy. Amidst much that was suspicious, and much 
rhetorical bombast, there was a residuum of alleged phenomena— 
messages and apparitions of living persons—which bore a strong 
resemblance to our own experiments in thought-transference. 
To India, therefore, we despatched a commissioner, Mr. Richard 
Hodgson, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to inquire into the 
truth of these matters. Impatient, perhaps, of the purblind 
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methods of investigation adopted by Western Science, the Theo- 
sophists in India had destroyed the miracle-working shrine before 
Mr. Hodgson’s arrival. The oracles were dumb: the Master in 
the far Himalayas did not present himself for interrogation : no 
teacups or jewellery were materialised for our commissioner : no 
letters in Thibetan envelopes came to him from the “astral.” 
But much was learnt from the reluctant testimony of native wit- 
nesses, from the books of native tradesmen, from an inspection 
of diaries and letters. And much could be conjectured from the 
too frequent presence on the scene of the miracles of Madame 
Blavatsky herself, or her Hindoo attendant, the serviceable 
Babula: from the existence of a secret passage between Madame 
Blavatsky’s room and the shrine: from the antecedents of some 
of the faithful: and from a stringent comparison of the Master's 
writing with that of his leading disciples. In fact, it became 
painfully evident that not only the miracles first referred to, but 
even the alleged instances of thought-transference, were due to 
fraud, and fraud only. Mr. Hodgson’s elaborate and exhaustive 
exposure has been before the public for some years, but the faith- 
ful still throng the levées of Madame Blavatsky, and still accept 
the Gospel according to Koot Hoomi. The transcendent and 
cosmopolitan miracle of human credulity might well make the 
Theosophists blush for their paltry Oriental counterfeits. 

Our researches into the cognate subject of Spiritualism are 
still pending, and it would be premature to attempt any fore- 
cast of their result. There can be no doubt, however, that of 
the phenomena which are not promd facve fraudulent, many can 
be attributed on the one hand to thought-transference, on the 
other to cerebral or muscular automatism. We have received, for 
instance, from Dr. Ormsby of Murphysboro’, Illinois, an account 
of a séance in which the medium, a complete stranger, accurately 
described a deceased child of the narrator's, the description even 
including some metal buttons of a peculiar pattern, the existence 
of which Dr. Ormsby had forgotten, until shown them by his 
wife after the séance. The medium subsequently picked out 
the buttons in question from a large number of others. This 
incident, which might have been held a few years back to con- 
stitute a striking proof of spirit-identity, is readily explained, in 
the light of our experiments, as the telepathic transfer of an idea 
80 
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preserved by the unconcious memory. For there is no little 
evidence, it should be remarked in the connexion, to show that 
the transference of ideas lying below the conscious knowledge 
of the agent takes place often with peculiar facility. Probably 
most of the striking successes of “clairvoyant” mediums, when 
not due to “ fishing” questions, or to knowledge illicitly acquired, 
may be thus explained. In another direction trance-speaking, 
the impersonation of alien characters, and, especially, planchette 
and other forms of automatic writing, present us with interesting 
glimpses of the operations of the secondary self. These 
phenomena can all be paralleled by the phenomena of the 
hypnotic trance; and there is no doubt that in most, possibly in 
all cases, they are due to self-induced hypnotisation. As in Mr. 
Gurney’s experiments, above referred to, planchette is the most 
convenient means of communication with the secondary in- 
telligence spontaneously manifested at Spiritualist séances. Its 
revelations betray, in most cases, no indications of any source 
beyond the normak intelligence of the writer. Occasionally they 
bring to the surface fragments of lapsed and forgotten know- 
ledge, as in a case where an Oxford undergraduate wrote through 
planchette some lines of Dante, which his conscious memory was 
unable to recall. More rarely still “the communication” can be 
traced to the influence of some other mind, as in the well-known 
experiments of Mr. and Mrs. Newnham,! in which a long series 
of conversations was carried on in writing, whilst Mrs. Newn- 
ham’s normal intelligence was ignorant alike of the questions, 
which she never saw, and of the answers, written by her own 
hand, but not dictated by her conscious will. 

In what are called the physical phenomena of Spiritualism we 
have detected little of actual fraud, for detection is difficult; 
but we have much indirect evidence of its existence. For the 
Society is fortunate enough to number amongst its members a 
gentleman of the rarest gifts. Of all the alleged marvels of 
Spiritualism, the writing of spirit-messages on slates closed and 
locked by the investigators is, perhaps, the best-attested. Mr. 
Davey can produce such writing. I have known two in- 
vestigators to come to an experiment, bringing with them a 
couple of slates securely tied together and wrapped in brown 
1 Proceedings, Vol. III., p. 8. 
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paper, their sole object in life, for the time, being to prevent Mr. 
Davey from having access to the slates. But when the brown 
paper was taken off, and the string was removed, the slates were 
found covered with writing, which was certainly not there when 
the experiment began. I have seen a similar marvel performed 
at the expense of my own brother. I have watched carefully 
the whole process employed, and have witnessed my brother's 
plank incredulity when, on taking the key from his pocket and 
unlocking the slate, on which he believed that his continuous 
and undivided attention had been concentrated, he found it 
covered with writing. These are but two or three instances out 
of hundreds. 

Under the potent magic wielded by this modern wizard a 
tumbler will walk across the table in full daylight; pieces of 
coloured chalk will rise from their places and write at the desire 
of the sitter. Spirit-forms, even, have “materialised” at his 
séances, and spirit-messages have revealed hidden secrets. It 
does not lessen the marvel of these experiments that Mr. Davey’s 
dupes have been, as a rule, persons above the average intelligence 
and education ; that in many cases they had been told beforehand 
that they were about to witness a conjuring performance ; and 
that, even with fullest liberty of investigation, they have failed 
to discover how their senses have been deceived. In fact, there 
is little’ to discover. Mr. Davey eschews recondite mechanical 
contrivances, and relies for his effects on his own unparalleled 
audacity. Potest, quid posse videtur. Under the circumstances 
it is, perhaps, hardly worth while to inquire whether spirits or 
“psychic force” have acted to produce similar marvels in the 
presence of Mr. Eglinton or Dr. Slade. There is scarcely need 
for the interposition of such a Deus ex machina. 

There remains, however, a large body of recorded testimony 
from persons of good repute, and from some of high scientific 
attainments, to occurrences in the presence of Home and 
other mediums, which can hardly be explained by simple trickery. 
It is argued by some that these reports furnish evidence of 
some hitherto unrecognised physical force. To others, collective 
hallucination appears a preferable explanation. In favour of the 
latter view it may be pointed out that collective hallucination is 
at least a known, though not acommon phenomenon. Moreover, 
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it furnishes the simplest and most complete explanation of the 
facts recorded: on any other hypothesis we should have to 
postulate, not one new force, but several. The physical energy 
which floated Mr. Home out of a third-floor window may be 
correlated with the energy which enabled him to thrust his 
hand uninjured into the blazing fire, but it can hardly have been 
identical with it. Nor can either mode of energy readily explain 
the elongation of Mr. Home’s body by eleven inches, or the pas- 
sage of extraneous substances into a securely-closed room. Yet 
all these diverse marvels are attested by witnesses whose word, 
on any other matter, it would be ridiculous to doubt. Lastly, the 
hypothesis of collective hallucination is consistent with the fact 
that the alleged marvels have all been of a kind which have left 
no permanent record. A chair is alleged to have been passed 
through the solid flesh of a man’s arm; but a seamless ring, of 
olivewood, for instance, has never been left interlocked with a 
seamless ring of mahogany; nor a shilling placed in an egg with 
the shell intact. The collection of evidence under this head is, 
however, still proceeding; and, at the present stage of the 
inquiry, accurate records are more to be desired than ingenious 
theories. 

These are the main branches of the investigation carried on 
by the Society up to the present date. We have, indeed, inquired 
into various other matters during the eight years of our exist- 
ence. In especial, there has been amassed a large amount of 
testimony to the occurrence of premonitions and prophetic visions, 
But the critical examination of this testimony has not proceeded 
far enough to enable us to pronounce an authoritative verdict. 
We can only say that the cases alleged are sufficiently numerous 
and well authenticated to justify further inquiry. In fact, we 
have not brought to our investigations, to use a famous phrase, 
any clear conceptions of the naturally possible and impossible. 
Rather, we have endeavoured to purge our minds of prepossession 
of every kind, and to give a hospitable welcome to any facts 
that may be presented tous. We are ready, even eager, to in- 
vestigate, whenever occasion offers, the miraculous fowering of 
the Holy Thorn of Glastonbury; the latest instance of Faith- 
healing ; or an outbreak of witchcraft or African Obeeyah. But 
we hold it our first duty to scrutinise closely all claims upon our 
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hospitality. And we should not expect to find in any phenomena 
that may come before us evidence of supernatural interference. 
The assumption of an orderly and ascertainable sequence of 
phenomena lies at the threshold of this, as of any other scientific 
inquiry. 

But, in fact, our inquiry is one of peculiar difficulty, for we 
have not to deal with mere shells and bones, the relies of a dead 
past, which we can discuss with unchanged pulses, in the calm 
of a disinterested enthusiasm for knowledge. The facts upon 
which we are engaged have seemed to many to portend the ad- 
vent of a new religion, or, at the least, to testify to the existence 
of spiritual powers in man, of spiritual presences near him, of his 
own future existence as a spirit. The very atmosphere is filled 
with these high hopes and splendid visions. It is not easy to 
hold the balance even between these conflicting fears and desires; 
to be ourselves impartial judges, as it were, of our own powers 
and destinies. Nor has the time yet come for us to present our 
report ; if, indeed, a little band of pioneers in an unknown land 
can essay to do more than to broaden the paths for those who 
shall come after. But this much may, perhaps, be said. On the 
one hand we have found as yet no valid evidence of any survival 
after death, or of any existence apart from the physical body, 
And some facts, which a few years ago might have seemed to 
furnish such evidence, appear now, with fuller knowledge, to be 
capable of other interpretations. But, on the other hand, none 
of the evidence is inconsistent with the existence of supersensuous 
agencies; and some of the problems presented by the inquiry 
would, perhaps, receive here their simplest and most adequate 
solution. The operation, for instance, of such a faculty as 
thought-transference, which appears to be independent of distance 
and intervening obstacles, is hard to reconcile with any materialistic 
synthesis of the universe. It may be that here, indeed, we have 
broken through the “flaming ramparts” of the solid world, and 
have learnt something of “the Will that can,” the human will, 
existent behind all laws. 

But, whatever may be the ultimate issue of speculations on 
these high matters, our task in the present is clear. We have not 
yet found the legendary gold; but we are working in a very 

fruitful vineyard. The patient industry, the disciplined intelli- 
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gence which have won so many conquests for Science already, 
will, we cannot doubt, ultimately succeed in annexing for her 
this still unclaimed territory. Workers in other fields have been 
willing to spend their lives, and count them well spent, in study- 
ing the habits of earthworms and coral insects, or “the doctrine 
of the enclitic de.” Inspired by their example students in this 
new branch of knowledge must be content to live laborious days; 
inspired too by the hope that thus the hidden operations and 
faculties of the human mind will be made plain; and that, per- 
haps, some day an answer may be won from the inexorable 
Sphinx; and the question which has vexed each succeeding gene- 
ration of men receive here its final solution. 
FRANK PODMORE. 





A WINTER MORNING’S MOOD. 


Heart-sick I step from out the dusky hall... 
God! What a burst of brightness all adorning! 
Blue, frosty sky, still streets grown magical 
Beneath the sacred splendour of the morning. 


Strange music swells, dead faces flash and gleam, 
God’s face resurges in the luminous glory. 

God’s love a moment seems no hopeless dream, 
Nor Immortality an old wives’ story. 





























SWITZERLAND AS A SCHOOL OF POLITICS. 


Ir you have read a very entertaining book by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
entitled “The Playground of Europe,’ you will have been intro- 
duced in a manner so deliyhtful to that country of which I am 
about to speak to you, that any other treatment of the subject 
must of necessity seem dull in comparison. Switzerland is un- 
doubtedly the charming playground of all the European nations ; 
but a playground involves a school somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood ; and there are lessons to be learnt from the history and 
political institutions of the country which probably not one in a 
thousand of those who visit it ever takes the trouble to learn ; for 
it is often said that Switzerland is both the best known and the 
least known of all the countries of Europe. Its physical features 
are familiar to everyone; its system of government is known 
only to a few; and yet I hope to be able to show you that the 
latter is quite as well worth attentive study as the former. 

Until recently this ignorance of the political life of Switzerland 
was excusable, for there existed no book in English dealing with 
the subject at all adequately. Scraps of information might be 
picked up from Grote or from Sir Henry Maine, while the 
“Statesman’s Year-Book” contained the fullest account. But by 
the publication last year of a substantial volume entitled “The 
Swiss Confederation,” by Sir Francis Adams, the recently deceased 
British Minister at Berne, and Mr. C. D. Cunningham, this excuse 
has been removed. Swiss politics equally with Swiss mountains 
have now their Beedeker’s Guide ; and, before I go further, I will 
say to those of you who at the close of my lecture may be dis- 
posed to question me with the view of obtaining further informa- 
tion on the subject, that you cannot do better than read atten- 
tively Sir Francis Adams’ book. The facts contained in my 
lecture are mainly drawn from it; and an article by Professor 
Dicey in the current number of the “ Contemporary Review,” as 
well as a review of the book in the January number of the 
1 Part of a lecture read at the National Liberal Club, April 25th, 1890, 
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“ Edinburgh Review,” which, though unsigned, I have reason to 
believe is Professor Dicey’s also—both are based on no other im- 
portant sources of information. My lecture I wish to be taken 
as an introduction to the study of that book, though I do not 
share all the opinions incidentally expressed in it. 

What I have to show is that, in Switzerland, democracy, or 
popular self-government, is most distinctly a success, and further, 
I have to indicate some of the conditions which have contributed 
to that success ; and to do this, I must first point out, as briefly 
as may be, what it really is that differentiates Switzerland from 
the countries around it; that is, I must show the historical 
origin of its political independence; and then I will pass on to 
speak of some of its contemporary political institutions, and to 
submit to you suggestions as to their fitness, or otherwise, for 
being adopted, of course, in a modified form, by ourselves. 

Strictly speaking, “Switzerland” is but a geographical ex- 
pression. We associate the name with mountainous country ; but 
the mountainous country is by no means exclusively Swiss ; nor 
are there any well-defined natural boundaries distinguishing it 
from the States which surround it. The boundaries are about as 
artificial and arbitrary as any that can be conceived. They follow 
the course of a river, or of a mountain ridge, fora considerable 
distance ; and then they will leave it abruptly to include or ex- 
clude a considerable district, in accordance with the terms of some 
venerable diplomatic instrument. Switzerland is thus by no 
means synonymous with the Alpine district. France, Germany, 
Austria and Italy have all a considerable share of mountainous 
country adjoining Swiss territory ; while, on the other hand, a 
very large portion of Switzerland, especially towards the north 
and east, is not mountainous at all, but is a rich undulating 
country, partly (no doubt) covered with wood, but arable to a 
very great extent, and very productive ; indeed, the wealthiest 
and most prosperous portions of Switzerland are not distinguished 
by those physical features which we commonly associate with the 
name. It isclear, therefore, that we must look elsewhere than to 
the external aspect of the country if we want to find that which 
is characteristically Swiss. 

Shall we find it then in race? Are the inhabitants of the 
country ethnologically distinct from their neighbours? No; on 
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examination we find that strictly speaking there is no such thing 
as a Swiss nation. It is true that at an early period, before the 
conquest of the Romans, about B.c. 50, a portion of the country 
was inhabited by the Helvetii, a tribe that presumably had its 
peculiarities of Janguage and mode of life; but they have long 
since disappeared, leaving only the name Helvetia to remind men of 
their existence; which name is found, indeed, to-day on Swiss coins 
and postage-stamps ; but beyond that it is a name and nothing 
more. For the three principal languages spoken in Switzerland— 
German, French and Italian—suggest to us that its inhabitants are 
of diverse origin, and are not, in the main, distinct from the three 
great nations whose territories converge at the Alps; and, indeed, 
it isa matter of history that about the 8th century after Christ, 
the Alemanni, the Burgundians and the Ostrogoths (from whom 
are descended those Swiss and their neighbours who now speak 
German, French and Italian respectively) occupied those parts of 
the country which they still inhabit; nor has there been any 
immigration of other races on a large scale since that date. So far, 
then, as its inhabitants are concerned, there is still nothing dis- 
tinctively Swiss ; and we must look elsewhere for the origin of 
those characteristics which do undoubtedly distinguish the natives 
of Switzerland from their brethren in the neighbouring lands 
around. That origin lies in the politica] institutions of the country. 
If you have read Arthur Young’s admirable “ Travels in France,” 
written just a century ago, you will recollect how over and over 
again he ascribes all the miseries he found in France under the 
old régime to bad government. At times we are tempted to think 
he exaggerates; and no doubt he ought to have made in some 
cases more allowance than he does for the conditions due to the 
climate. Not the most excellent political institutions in the 
world can make productive crops grow on unsuitable soils. But 
on the whole his observations are well within the mark, and have 
been proved to be true by the enormous improvement which has 
followed upon the destruction of the old régime by the great 
French Revolution; and they receive further illustration from 
the case of Switzerland. There is an unmistakable difference 
between the German, French and Italian neighbours of the Swiss 
and those Swiss who speak the same languages respectively ; 
and ultimately you will find this difference can be ascribed to 
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nothing else than to political freedom and habits of self-govern- 
ment. How it comes to pass that these privileges have so long 
existed in Switzerland as to have become a national character- 
istic, while elsewhere they have become almost unknown, it must 
next be my business to show in a brief historical sketch ; for the 
history contains an important political lesson. 

The germ of Switzerland as it now is, the nest-egg around 
which the other 21 Cantons have gradually been laid, is to be 
found, as the name would suggest, in the Canton of Schwytz, the 
capital of which, bearing the same name, is hardly more than a 
village, not far from Brunnen, on the Lake of Lucerne. Until 
nearly the end of the 13th century, what we now call Switzer- 
land had been an undistinguished part of the Franconian Empire, 
of the Burgundian Kingdom and of the German Empire, as the 
fortunes of these three rose and fell; and it was still nominally 
a part of the German Empire until the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648. When, however, that Empire became weaker on the death 
of Frederick IL., the feudal lords within it correspondingly 
gained strength. Among these should be noticed the Hapsburgs, 
whose history as of the House of Austria is well-known from the 
work of William Coxe; and it was against these lords, or rather 
against the exactions of their bailiffs or middlemen, that the first 
combination was made which has resulted in the Swiss Con- 
federation as we now see it. The men of Schwytz associated 
themselves in 1291 with the men of Uri and Unterwalden, not 
with the idea of withdrawing their allegiance from the Empire, 
which did not touch them closely or heavily, but in order to 
protect one another against the despotic power of the local 
tyrants. 

This is the period of William Tell, or rather of the legend con- . 
cerning him; for recent researches have amply confirmed the 
suspicions of Gibbon, that Tell was not a historical character; 
and it is now pretty well established that the legend is of 
Scandinavian origin, and was imported into Switzerland by some 
settlers from the north. But though Tell may thus disappear as 
an actual Swiss patriot, his picturesque story is not without its 
truth as an idealisation of that sturdy independence of spirit 
which certainly characterised the first assertors of Swiss liberty, 
and of their readiness to sacrifice even that which was dearest to 
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them in their desperate but ultimately successful struggle. And 
there is historical truth in the accounts which we have of the 
“criminal conspiracy,” as I suppose it must be termed, of 
Stauffacher, Fiirst and Melchtal, who met on the night of Nov. 
17th, 1307, in the little field of Griitli, below Seelisberg, on the 
southern arm of the Lake of Lucerne, and who solemnly swore 
to deliver their soil from their oppressors, and to recover their 
ancient rights; but it would be tedious and beside my purpose 
to go further into detail in the story of the growth of Switzer- 
land. It is enough to point out that the idea of liberty proved 
contagious; that neighbouring districts joined the League, 
always with the idea of preserving their local self-government, 
and of resisting the aggressions of the local tyrants; that the 
growth of the Confederation was assisted by the large amount of 
local independence which remained in the remoter districts of the 
Empire ; that, up to 1803, when the French and Italian-speaking 
Cantons joined the Confederation, Switzerland had been a purely 
German growth; and that the Federation of the twenty-two 
Cantons, which constitutes Switzerland as we now know it, dates 
only from 1815; the process of its formation thus extending over 
upwards of 500 years. | 

Indeed, the history of Switzerland is a very elaborate and 
complicated one, for each separate Canton has a history of its 
own which has to be studied if we are to understand how it 
came to form a part of the Confederation. We speak of Switzer- 
land as a Republic, but it is really a confederation of Republics ; 
each of the Cantons being, and having been in some cases for 
centuries, a sovereign State, a self-governing unit; and such it 
remains still, though it has, by joining the Confederation, 
entrusted the larger interests which concern its fellow-States 
equally with itself to the Federal Government, which so far 
controls all the twenty-two Cantons. 

The average population of a Swiss Canton is about 129,000, or 
little more than a quarter that of an average county in England 
and Wales; or (if the two half-Cantons of Basle and Appenzell 
be counted as distinct Cantons, as they practically are for pur- 
poses of local government, thus making the total number 24) 
rather less than a quarter of an English county, Yorkshire being 
regarded as three ; and this smallness of the scale must never be 
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forgotten when we are comparing Swiss and English political 
institutions. This sub-division of two of the Cantons to which 
I have referred is not without political significance. The 
Canton of Appenzell agreed to divide itself into two, because it 
consisted of two tolerably distinct districts, in one of which the 
Catholic, and in the other, the Protestant population enormously 
preponderated ; and the two half-Cantons are now harmonious 
members of the same Confederation. Similarly, the town dis- 
trict of Basle was dissociated from the country district around 
it, because the interests of the two differed widely; and the 
result has been equally satisfactory. Those of us who believe 
that a federation of small States is the system that best secures 
the people’s welfare will regard the sub-division as a valuable 
illustration of our view. And within the self-governing Cantons 
—so complete is the Swiss system of local self-government— 
there are the Communes, which are also self-governing to a very 
large extent. These vary considerably in size, and may be 
compared with our English hundreds, and in some cases with 
our parishes—their local legislature being like our vestry- 
meetings, though with great differences, as will appear as I 
proceed. Both the Cantons and the Communes differ one from 
another in their methods of self-government—in some cases the 
whole population assembling from time to time to make their 
local laws, while in other cases there are varying forms of 
representative government. This variety is readily explained, 
and becomes the more interesting when we recollect its cause, 
that in Switzerland local government is no new-fangled system 
imposed on the country from above, by an imperial legislature, 
but is the survival of the ancient liberties of our common 
Teutonic ancestors, liberties that everywhere else have been 
over-ridden and destroyed by feudal and royal privilege, while 
among these sturdy Highlanders they have remained untouched 
for a period longer than that during which the Kingdom of 
England has existed. It is impossible duly to appreciate the 
solidity of the Federal Government of Switzerland, which is 
comparatively a new thing, unless we bear in mind that it 
crowns an edifice of communal and cantonal home-rule, to which 
the people have been accustomed for centuries. There is some- 
thing that appeals powerfully to the imagination in these 
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Landesgemeinden, or popular assemblies, in which the whole 
adult male population meets periodically, in some cases in the 
open air, in a mountain meadow that has for ages been conse- 
crated to that use ; and there “in simple democratic majesty,’ to 
use Wordsworth’s phrase, makes and swears to obey its own 
laws. I may remind you of Professor Freeman’s graphic and 
enthusiastic description of two of these meetings which he gives 
in the opening chapter of his little book on the “ Growth of the 
English Constitution.” They are well enough known now, 
but when he was present at them more than a quarter of a 
century ago, few Englishmen had ever heard of these primitive 
folk-motes, and fewer still had any idea that they were the con- 
tinuous survival of that almost pre-historic home-rule in which 
the foundations of our own liberty were laid. And while he 
describes the Landesgemeinden as “an institution which may be 
traced up to the earliest times of which history or legend gives 
us any glimmering,” he does not forget that for many centuries 
Switzerland also formed part of the Empire. The two rules, in 
fact, co-existed—much as in Russia at the present day, the 
Communes in some parts are self-governing, though meanwhile 
they are subject to the absolute rule of the Czar. And the 
essence of the political lesson is this, that in Switzerland the 
people valued and cherished their local autonomy, and never 
allowed it to be superseded; but by fostering its growth 
gradually emancipated themselves from the grasp of the imperial 
powers around them; while in other countries the central 
Government continually encroached on local liberties until they 
remained. little more than a name; and so completely had this 
process been carried out even in England, which is supposed to be 
the land of liberty, that when just recently the imperial legisla- 
ture has thought fit to restore to the country districts some 
limited measure of home-rule, they are at a loss to know what to 
do with so unfamiliar a privilege. 

This then is the idea that I wish first of all toimpress on your 
minds, that the special characteristic of Switzerland—more 
peculiar to her than her mountains, her glaciers, her water-falls 
and her lakes, is immemorial local self-government, by which 
her people have been trained, and on which has been founded a 
republican federation that seems likely long to endure. 
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Passing now to the Switzerland of to-day and to the relations 
that exist between the separate Cantons and the Federal Govern- 
ment, we observe that each Canton is a State in itself and a 
sovereign Republic, but that for its own and the common good it 
has surrendered sundry of its powers to the central authority 
which has its seat at Berne. Each Canton retains its sovereignty 
in regard to its local laws and tribunals, its schools, its local 
public works, and the like ; while to the Federal Government 
has been entrusted control of the army, together with the right 
to declare war; control of the customs; of the coinage ; of the 
postal and telegraphic system; and of public works, such as 
trunk lines of railway, which concern the country as a whole. 
Complaints are beginning to be heard that there is a growing 
tendency to increase the powers of the central Government and 
correspondingly to decrease those of the separate Cantons ; but 
there can be no doubt as to the public convenience of those 
changes that have hitherto been agreed upon, and of their 
tendency to consolidate the various States into one ‘homo- 
geneous whole. Anciently, for example, each Canton had the 
right to levy dues on exports and imports; issued its own par- 
ticular coinage, and maintained a little army of its own, which, as 
often as might be, it would hire out to fight the battles of other 
nations in whose disputes it had no concern. Thanks to the 
Federation, all this is now at an end; and even the inveterate 
practice of enlistment in foreign service (of which our own 
Government availed itself as lately as at the date of the Crimean 
War) has been made illegal; while, as to the growth of trade 
under the Federal Customs-union, it is sufficient to remark that 
Switzerland now stands at the head of the list of European 
States for amount of trade per head of the population, the United 
Kingdom followed by Belgium coming next ; and this is certainly 
remarkable for a country which possesses neither a coal-mine, 
nor a canal, nor a navigable stream. But on the other hand, to 
explain this supremacy, we must bear in mind that in Switzer- 
land the running of hotels is accounted an “ industry,” and is in 
fact one of the chief sources of national prosperity. Free trade 
is the dominant policy in Switzerland, and in some ways it is 
more consistently carried out than among ourselves. But the 
difficulties in this matter experienced by an inland country 
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surrounded on every side by States which impose high pro- 
tective duties, can be easily imagined; and recently the Federal 
authorities have found it necessary in self-defence to impose 
certain new duties by way of retaliation; but it is understood 
that these arrangements are of a temporary nature only. 

Turning now to this Federal Government, the existence of 
which makes Switzerland one connected whole, in spite of its 
marked differences in religion, language and race, you will ob- 
serve that the legislative power lies with the Federal Assembly, 
consisting, like our Parliament, of two Houses, the Council of 
the States and the National Council, which you may compare 
with our Houses of Lords and Commons respectively, though the 
difference will very soon be apparent. Usually the two Houses 
or Chambers sit and deliberate separately, but on certain occa- 
sions they are bound to hold a session incommon. The National 
Council is elected directly by the people for three years; every 
man of full age, not disqualified by conviction for serious crime, 
is entitled to vote; the country is divided into districts of about 
20,000 inhabitants each for this purpose; and the total number 
of members returned is 145. The voting is by ballot; it takes 
place on the same day throughout the whole country, that day 
being the last Sunday in October, once in three years. Members 
elected are allowed their travelling expenses to and from Berne 
where the Council meets; and they are further paid a sum 
equivalent to £1 sterling for each day on which they are present 
at the Council’s meeting, provided that they answer to their 
names when the session is opened. ‘The other Chamber, the 
Council of the States, which you may compare or contrast with 
our House of Lords, is also (I need hardly say) a representative 
body, for the Swiss have no idea of a legislator becoming such by 
right of birth. It isa small body, consisting of only 44 members, 
two for each of the 22 Cantons; and their mode of election 
differs, as does also the duration of their term of office, some 
being elected for three years, others for only one. In most 
cases they are elected by the legislative assembly of the Canton 
(which you may compare with our County Council); in other 
cases they are elected by ballot by the whole population of the 
Canton. Here, as elsewhere, you will observe that absolute 
uniformity of procedure is not in Switzerland held to be 
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essential. The Cantons are free to elect their representatives as 
they please. These members are also paid—in this case by the 
Cantons which they represent; while the members of the 
National Council are paid out of the Federal Chest. Nominally 
the two Chambers are equal; but it is admitted that the in- 
fluence of the National Council is greater than that of the Council 
of the States; and when the two hold a session in common it is 
the Chairman of the National Council who presides. This 
Federal Assembly meets twice in the year, each session lasting 
about three weeks. The meetings, which usually begin at eight 
or nine in the morning and are over at one or two in the after- 
noon, are quiet and business-like, and it is very seldom that there 
is anything like what our newspapers describe as a “scene.” 
Members may speak in French, German, or Italian ; but the last 
named is used but rarely, while the two former are universally 
understood. During the recess joint-committees from both houses 
occasionally meet at various places in the country, to investigate 
questions that can best be studied on the spot; and their reports 
direct the legislation of the next session. 

Next, we have the executive body, the Federal Council, which 
you may compare with our Cabinet, though here again the differ- 
ence will soon be apparent. It is a small body, consisting of only 
seven members, and its election is the first duty of the newly- 
elected Federal Assembly, which holds a meeting of the two 
Chambers together for this purpose. Every Swiss eligible for 
the Federal Assembly is also eligible for the Federal Council ; but 
in practice its members are invariably selected from the deputies 
sent by the Cantons to the Council of the States, but not more 
than one member from one Canton is eligible. The members of 
the Federal Council by their election to it lose the right of voting 
in the Federal Assembly, but they obtain the right of speaking 
in either Chamber. Their seats are, however, regarded as 
vacated, and these must be filled up by fresh elections before the 
Assembly proceeds to business. Besides electing the Federal 
Council the Assembly at its first joint-meeting also elects the 
President and Vice-President of the Confederation. The Council 
is elected for three years, but its members are always re-eligible ; 
the President and Vice-President are elected for one year only, 
and they also are re-eligible, but they may not hold the same 
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office for two consecutive years. For executive purposes the 
Federal Council divides its business among seven departments, 
one of its seven members presiding over each—Foreign Affairs, 
Justice and Police, Interior, Military, Finance and Customs ; 
Industry and Agriculture, Posts and Railways; and thus the 
whole edifice, which you will have observed is ultimately based 
on manhood suffrage, is completed. 

Viewing the matter now as political partisans among ourselves 
are wont to do, with the leading idea that the politician out of 
office is wpso facto “agin the Government,” we should naturally 
conclude that the Swiss electors take the liveliest satisfaction in 
turning these seven men out of office at every available oppor- 
tunity, and that as the terms of office are so short, the game of 
in and out must be a merry and never-ceasing one. It may 
therefore surprise you to learn that just the reverse is the case. 
Very little change is made in the composition of the Federal 
Council. 

To begin with, it is not drawn exclusively from the 
ranks of one party. Its members are selected, not on party 
grounds, unless it be to secure a more equal representation of 
parties in the Council, but because they have proved their ability 
as administrators. Of course a vacancy occurs from time to 
time, by resignation or death, and in this way new blood is in- 
troduced. But on the whole, in spite of its being elected for 
only three years, the Council remains pretty much the same 
year after year; and a man whose character and talents have 
once qualified him for admission to it will remain in it as long 
as he is willing and able to do the work; and the work: is 
arduous; for these men are not (as with us) the mere ornamental 
heads of the departments, they are more like our permanent 
officials, who really administer the affairs of the country, though 
their names may hardly be known outside their respective offices. 
Nor are the posts attractive on account of the remuneration they 
offer. Six members of the Federal Council receive £480 a year, 
and the seventh, the President of the Swiss Confederation, re- 
ceives £540. The Chancellor of the Swiss Confederation, who 
corresponds to our Lord Chancellor, receives £440 a year; and it 
is a singular instance of the stability of office-holding in the 
Swiss Government, that though he is appointed for only three 
81 
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years, for the forty years following 1848 only two persons have 
occupied the post. 

Two things, then, are clear about Swiss democracy; it is cheap 
and it is stable. The highest offices in the State are remunerated 
at rates at which in England bank sub-managers would turn up 
their noses ; and yet it is admitted on all hands that the very 
best men in the country occupy these posts. What is the secret 
that will explain the phenomenon? Switzerland is not a poor 
country, though, no doubt, there is much poverty in the mountain- 
ous districts, which to the tourist are chiefly familiar. Still, that 
is not a poor country which stands at the head of European States 
for the amount of trade per head of the population. Nor are 
the Swiss insensible to the value of money, as a familiar proverb 
will tell us—Point d'argent, point de Suisse—“ You will not 
get your Swiss unless you pay for him.”! It is really an hon- 
ourable example of disinterested patriotism. A man who shows 
aptitude for administration, first in the affairs of his Commune 
and then in those of his Canton, is pretty sure to find the door 
open to him for high office in the affairs of the Federation ; but 
he must himself be sensible of the honour inherent in the work ; 
for there is little else in it that is attractive. He will hardly 
make a living out of it; certainly he will not become rich. I 
believe that the members of the Swiss Federal Council have 
always been men who could have made a far more remunerative 
use of their time in other pursuits; but in the honour of the office 
they have found their reward. And yet the honour is none so 
very dazzling after all. Ido not mean that hereditary or other 
titles of honour are not to be found—no Lord High This or Lord 
High That. Life, 1 believe, would still be tolerable if such things 
were to be found nowhere.- But there is very little éclat 
attached to the Federal Government. The average Swiss does 
not trouble himself very much about what goes on at Berne. It 
is the reverse of what we find in England. With us the debates 
in the Imperial Parliament are given the place of honour in 


1 In the classical instance of the use of this phrase—in the first scene of 
Racine’s comedy, Les Plaideuwrs—suwisse (spelt with a small s) undoubtedly 
means concierge, and not necessarily a Swiss by birth. But it was the old 
habit of the Swiss in hiring themselves out to service, military or other, in 
foreign lands, which gives at any rate historical justice to the modern use of 
the words, as applicable to the Swiss as a nation. 
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every newspaper, while the local authorities are treated with 
scant courtesy. How few among us take any interest in the 
affairs discussed in our local vestry ; yet that much-abused insti- 
tution is really the basis of our local self-government. The 
Swiss takes a somewhat different view. The proceedings in his 
communal and cantonal assemblies have the first place with him, 
as from the antiquity of those institutions it is right they should; 
and the debates in the Federal Assembly assume a secondary 
importance. And this is not from want of imagination ; not be- 
cause things out of sight are also proverbially out of mind ; but 
for a real, sound and substantial reason, which, doubtless, you 
have already guessed, but to which, nevertheless, I must now 
devote a little time. 

There exists in Switzerland a political institution about which 
we have heard a good deal lately, and are likely to hear more— 
I mean the Referendum, which may conveniently be describec 
as the popular veto. We have in England a veto in theory, a 
royal veto; but practically it has ceased to exist; for since 
Royalty became with us a mere ornamental figure-head, the 
Royal Assent has become a purely formal and mechanical act, 
and its refusal is not any longer to be looked for or desired. 
But the sovereign of Switzerland really reigns, the sovereign 
people, and can veto the laws that the Federal Assembly has 
passed, and it actually does so from time to time. The same 
institution exists in the government of the Cantons, in all of 
them I believe now, though varying in its scope and mode of 
application. Indeed, though the origin of the institution is 
somewhat obscure, it appears that it was borrowed by the Federal 
Constitution from the constitution of one of the Cantons, and 
that since its adoption it has been used more and more freely, 
until it has become a political engine of the first importance. 
This is the way it works. Should the Assembly pass any law 
revising the Constitution, that law must be referred to the people 
for confirmation or rejection before it becomes valid. In the 
case of other laws the Referendum is optional; that is to say, 
this reference is not necessary unless eight Cantons out of the 22, 
or 30,000 voters out of the total number, demand it. The pro- 
cedure is very simple. On the day appointed, which is the same 
all over the country, and is usually a Sunday, as being the freest 
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for all those concerned, the voters go to the polling station, com- 
monly the school or the church, and receive a paper, on which 
they write Yes or No in reply to the question or questions asked. 
No dissolution of the Assembly follows upon the rejection of any 
or all of its measures. It lasts its three years in any case, and 
only has to proceed with other work. In the government of 
the Cantons the questions thus submitted to the people are 
often financial ones; and there is a growing tendency to prefer 
the compulsory to the optional Referendum; since the Swiss, 
who detest political agitation, dislike the canvassing necessary 
to obtain the requisite number of votes to secure the appeal to 
the people. It should be noted, however, that during the fifteen 
years that this law of the Referendum has been in operation in 
the Federal Government, this appeal has hardly ever been de- 
manded save in cases where the measure has been vetoed by a 
substantial majority, thus showing that the demand has not been 
due to a vexatious spirit of obstruction on the part of a few. 
There is thus a reason why the Swiss may contemplate with 
equanimity the proceedings of the Assembly at Berne. The 
power of veto still lies in their own hands, and their vote will 
ultimately decide the issue. 

Switzerland, it has been said, is governed much as a public 
company is with us. The Federal Council are the directors and 
the President of the Confederation is their chairman; and as he 
does not hold his position for two consecutive years, he makes 
and can make no pretence to play the autocrat. The electoral 
body are the shareholders, and they can very effectively control 
the policy of their directors. Nor does continual vacillation and 
change of policy result from the system of short-time office- 
holding and of triennial elections. As we saw, there is little 
change in the personnel. The legislators endeavour accurately 
to represent the views of their constituents; and if the veto 
shows them they have been mistaken, they do not resign and 
make room for others, but they try to be more successful next 
time. 

You must not, however, suppose that because government by 
party does not exist in Switzerland as it does with us, that 
therefore party-feeling is extinct also. This is very far from 
being the case; and in the cantonal and communal assemblies 
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especially party-spirit often runs very high. Religious differ- 
ences occasion division; but not now to anything like the 
extent that they did forty or fifty years ago, when the Con- 
federation was almost broken up by the hostility existing between 
Catholics and Protestants, who form respectively about two-fifths 
and three-fifths of the total population. But party-feeling is 
not allowed, as it is with us, to identify measures that have in- 
trinsically no party character with this or that faction; and in 
the Federal Assembly all parties sit together indiscriminately ; 
and there is habitually an amount of cross-voting that would 
sadden the heart of one of our own party men. To the Swiss 
business-like mind our system of carrying on (or rather of ob- 
structing) the government of the country would seem exquisitely 
absurd. For what is it that we do? We choose, partly by in- 
direct representation, and partly by aristocratic influences, a 
Cabinet of twelve or more excellent men, the best that the party 
in power can produce, and we ask them to undertake the 
Government; and then we pit against them twelve or more 
equally excellent men, the best that the party not in office can 
produce, and we expect these latter to criticise the former, to 
baffle, expose, and obstruct them in every conceivable fashion, 
and never to be satistied till they have worried them out of their 
offices, and have occupied themselves the same honourable but 
precarious posts. 

Party-Government, as we know it, would, perhaps, be impossible 
in Switzerland, because there is not the same single, broad line 
of division. Of course, the Swiss would be unlike other human 
beings if there were not found among them those who trust and 
those who distrust popular instincts—and this is ultimately 
what divides men into Liberal and Tory parties. But the 
peculiarities of the conditions in Switzerland bring to the front 
other divisions which result in more clearly-defined groups. 
There are, for example, the Centralisers opposed by the Federal- 
ists; the former wishing to strengthen the Government at Berne, 
while the latter are jealous of the ancient autonomy of the 
Cantons. The Swiss Conservatives, who formerly distrusted and 
opposed the extension of the Referendum, aré now among its 
warmest supporters ; for it has been found free from the dangers 
they anticipated, and acts only as a check on crude legislation. 
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It is now the Radicals from the French Cantons who are least 
satisfied with its working. They are Radicals of the philosophic 
doctrinaire type, who hold that what the people most need is 
enlightenment and emancipation from above, that is, from a 
Government of advanced men—their noble selves, of course— 
who should have power to carry out an anti-clerical educational 
policy. This feeling is not shared by the democratic party of 
the Socialist type, a small one at present, who advocate social as 
opposed to political legislation, and who look to State organisa- 
tion of labour and to State monopolies as best calculated to 
improve the condition of the people. This small party, to the 
surprise of many, finds its best allies among the Conservatives 
and the Catholics, and is becoming more and more alienated 
from the Radicals, whose policy is of the Individualist type. 
There are sundry other political institutions in Switzerland 
which might demand notice, if time permitted, and there is much 
in their administration that needs only to be known to command 
respect. Take, for example, their military organisation. The 
Swiss army can only fight in defence of Swiss territory, or to 
prevent the secession of any of the Cantons from the Federation. 
An aggressive campaign is forbidden by law. But though its 
aims are thus modest, as befits a democratic community, the 
Swiss army is no contemptible affair. It is thoroughly complete 
in every detail, with the due proportion, according to the? ideas 
of the best military experts, of cavalry, artillery, engineers, and 
transport; and its numbers fall little short of those of our own 
regular army. But its speciality lies in its economical manage- 
ment. The system is a singular one; it is a kind of compulsory 
volunteering, if such a contradiction in terms may be allowed. 
Every adult male has to serve, and all classes meet on equal 
terms in the ranks. The period of training is so arranged that 
it occupies only a few weeks in the slack time of the year, and 
each man bears (and gladly bears) the major part of his expenses ; 
with this result, that while with us each soldier costs the nation 
rather more than £64 per annum, and even in Russia, the lowest 
but one on the scale, he costs nearly £23, in Switzerland he costs 
only £7. It is agreed, moreover, that this military training is 
distinctly of physical and moral advantage to the young Switzers, 
and that it fosters in them a patriotic spirit that would doubtless 
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prove of the greatest service in case the army should have to 
undertake a campaign. But the mere existence of so formidable 
a military force suffices to guarantee the independence of the 
Confederation. Doubtless, a policy of annexation would not be 
unpopular either in France, Germany, or Italy; there is, indeed, 
a rational ground for asserting that a great nation should include 
all those who speak its language. But the aggressor would have 
to reckon, not only with the other powers, who would have 
nothing to gain by the annexation, but with an enthusiastic and 
admirably trained army of from 150 to 200,000 Swiss; and this 
consideration secures their liberty. 

Here, however, we must take leave of Switzerland and of its 
political lessons. On some future occasion I hope I may have 
the opportunity of discussing the arguments for and against the 
adoption of the Referendum in our own country. My own 
impression is that, in a form adapted to our own needs, it would 
do something to restore to us that liberty in local self-government 
—if not in imperial affairs—which is so sadly in danger of being 
stifled beneath the growth of officialdom and _ bureaucracy. 
That is, indeed, a land of liberty which so far back as the 16th 
and 17th centuries was a shelter for religious and _ political 
refugees, whom none of the great European powers, not even 
England herself, was willing to protect. I may remind you of 
the tombs of Ludlow and Broughton, our English regicides, in 
the church at Vevey. But the immemorial local self-government 
of the Swiss is what I would ask you most clearly to fix in your 
minds, as at once the source and mainstay of their political 
freedom; and I will conclude with Wordsworth’s noble lines, 
commemorative of those open-air Parliaments so full of historic 
interest and significance :— 


** Let empires fall ; but ne’er shall ye disgrace 
Your noble birthright ; ye that occupy 
Your council-seats beneath the open sky, 
On Sarnen’s mount, there judge of fit and right 
In simple democratic majesty ; 
Soft breezes fanning your rough brows, the might 
And purity of Nature spread before your sight.” 


ARTHUR W. HutTTOoON. 
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NOTE. 


The political disturbances which have occurred in the Canton 
’ Ticino since the date of the delivery of the above Lecture, seem, 
at first*sight, to form an argument against the excellence of the 
Swiss Constitution as I have portrayed it. But it should be 
borne in mind that a Canton in which parties are equally divided 
into Catholic and Liberal, is just the one in which no conceivable 
constitution could be expected to work quite smoothly. Beyond 
this, assuming that the facts have been correctly stated, it ap- 
pears that it was the executive rather than the form of govern- 
ment that was to blame. The constitution provides the 
Referendum, and the Referendum was peaceably demanded by 
the Liberals, who were in opposition, in the legally prescribed 
manner. But on some transparent pretext the Cantonal Govern- 
ment refused to grant it, and the Federal Government, on being 
appealed to, was very slow, if it did not actually refuse, to enforce 
the demand. Then followed the revolution, such as it was, 
which, apart from one unhappy incident, was carried out skil- 
fully and rapidly, without injury to life or property. But there 
would have been no revolution at all had the provisions of the 
Constitution been promptly and faithfully observed. The moral 
seems*to be that the best political institutions need a reserve 
force*in honesty and strength of character, or, failing that, in a 
kind of inter-federal or international police. 


November, 1890. A. W. H. 





































TRUTH-HUNTING. 


“THE distinguishing characteristics of the age,” says the brilliant 
essayist of Obiter Dicta in his article on “Truth-hunting,” “ is 
the zeal displayed by us all in hunting after truth.” “Are you 
sure,” he asks, ‘that it is a good thing for you to spend so much 
time in speculating about matters outside your daily life and 
walk?” After himself indulging in a great deal of speculation 
on the subject, he concludes that the sport of truth-hunting is 
clearly subversive of morality. By all the virtues! he will 
have no speculation lest it breed sinners—none save in Obiter 
Dicta! Let the cobbler stick to his last and handle nought but 
his wax; it’s his shoes, not his opinions, make the world 
inhabitable. 

Cuvier’s student defined a crab as a red fish that walks back- 
wards. When our author speaks of truth-seekers he has in his 
mind and alludes to four classes of people (1) Mr. Mudie’s sub- 
scribers} (2) verbal controversionalists, (3) persons concerning 
themselves with thoughts outside their daily walks and lives, 
(4) crammers and voracious swallowers of books. “Sir,” said 
Cuvier to his student, “a crab is not red, it is not a fish, nor does 
it walk backwards—with these exceptions your definition is 
perfectly correct.” “Sir,” we would say to the author of Obiter 
Dicta, “subtract your four classes from the total adult population 
of this kingdom and you will get very near the truth-seeking 
residuum.” 

Obiter Dicta quotes the examples of the. “ unlovable” and 
“immoral” Coleridge and the virtuous Charles Lamb. Coleridge, 
who planned a “Pantisocracy where all the virtues were to 
thrive,” and who, with his free-thinking friends, was constantly 
asking, “ What is truth?” While Lamb, who neither wrangled 
with nor accepted the opinion of his contemporary friends, sipped 
his glass, shuffled his cards, and contented himself with the 
humbler inquiry, “ What are trumps?” Charles Lamb, whose 
chief title to moral excellence—according to Obiter Dicta—would 



































1290 TRUTH-HUNTING. 
seem to be founded on his having played cribbage every night 
with a querulous old man who happened to be his father. I 
would fain believe that Lamb’s claims to exalted virtue rested on 
a foundation broader than this. As for Coleridge, what has been 
called his vices may have been that advanced kind of morality 
which the average Philistine looks upon as immorality. There 
are two kinds of criminals, somebody has said, those too far 
behind, and those too far in advance of the average morality of 
the age. And shall we really have to believe that the author of 
Elia had not speculated a great deal on what Obiter Dicta calls 
things outside our daily walks and lives, but which are really 
subjects that concern a shoeblack no less than a prime minister, 
or an archbishop—I mean religion and social politics? I am 
afraid the examples of Lamb and Coleridge will help our author 
little in supporting his views; in the first place, we doubt his 
facts; secondly, deny his inferences. Even should both be 
correct, two examples prove no sweeping generalisation. 

“Weak convictions,” we read, paralysed intellects and laxity 
of opinion—the alleged characteristics of the age—“are among 
the effects of truth-hunting on the majority of minds.” For 
weak convictions who would go to the National Secular Society ? 
Are paralysed intellects the distinguishing marks of Mr. Frederic 
Howison’s sect? And isit fair to impute laxity of moral opinion 
to the members of the Psychical Research Society ? We would 
have imagined that if any one—in vulgar language—takes the 
cake, it is the West End masher for moral laxity, the genteel 
denizen of Villadom for weakness in convictions, the Sabbatarian 
for paralysed intellect. And have not all these champions a 
positive horror of all speculative thoughts beyond the reaches of 
their virtuous souls? Our author must have been singularly 
incorrect or unfortunate in his observations of humanity. 

“The real wants of the age are not analysis of religious belief 

. . . but a steady supply of honest, plain-sailing men who can 
be safely trusted with small sums, and to do what in them lies 
to maintain the honour of the various professions, and to restore 
the credit of English workmanship.” How remarkably this 
looks like planning a new edition of that same “ Pantisocracy 
where all the virtues were to thrive,” for which Coleridge received 
the severe ridicule of our Obiter Dicta critic! But observe the 
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crudity of our author’s plain Utopia! “Faith,” he admonishes 
us, “may well be left alone. Speculation is the region of opinion. 
Faith is our largest manufacturer of good works, and wherever 
her furnaces are blown out, morality suffers.” Precisely so, said 
Polonius, only from a different point of view, “ with devotion’s 
visage, and pious action, we do sugar o’er the devil himself.” 
And pray, what constitutes the difference between faith and 
opinion, or belief? A person who adapts a proposition ration- 
ally impossible and miraculous does so on faith. Whereas belief 
rests partly on testimony and partly on experience. Faith must 
always be irrational, not demonstrable by testimony or experi- 
ence, while belief may or may not be unreasonable. Seeing that 
most knowledge is in the nature of rational belief—for few are 
the truths resting on mathematical or self-evident certitude—the 
business of reflection and speculation is to constantly add to our 
rational belief and to correct opinions falsely formed. And 
Obiter Dicta would have us stick to blind faith in the rationally 
impossible, would bid us leave off balancing, weighing, and in- 
vestigating opinion! Would evolve honest men by this process! 
Faith, the sure test of imbecility or dishonesty, is to result in 
honest, righteous conduct! Blockheads are to restore the credit 
of British workmanship, and to the hypocritical Pharisee is to 
be handed over the guardianship of professional honour. For 
our part, we would rather try somebody else’s Pantisocracy. If 
there is one obstacle more than any other blocking the path of 
true morality, it is this very faith. Every murderer on the 
threshold of eternity is by this faith assured a safe passport to 
the companionship of saints and to the beatitudes of Heaven, for, 
to the faithful, is there not rain enough in the sweet Heavens to 
wash all guilt as white as snow? A delightful doctrine truly is 
the efficacy of faith to all criminals. 


‘* Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate,” 


quoth old Siward in Macbeth. Our author is evidently 
a great admirer of strokes, for he recommends us, “ instead 
of stuffing our heads with controversy, to read such books 


as ‘Kaye's History of the Sepoy War’’”—books which are 
crammed full of activities and heroisms—“ which force upon the 
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readers’ minds the healthy conviction that it is bravery, truth 
and honour, loyalty and hard work, each man at his post, 
which make this planet inhabitable.” As for the history of the 
Sepoy war, no doubt it was a famous victory. 


‘* With fire and sword the country round was wasted far and wide, 
And many a widowed mother then and new-born baby died. 
They say it was a shocking sight, after the field was won, 

For many thousand bodies here lay rotting in the sun. 
But what good came of it at last ? quoth little Peterkin, 
Why that you must not ask, said he (of Obiter Dicta), 
But ’twas a famous victory.” 


Alas! for all the unknown demigods as Kossuth loved to call 
the brave Hungarian soldiers slain in battle ; for all the millions 
that for “a fantasy and trick of fame went to their graves; 
fought for a plot whereof the number could not try the cause 
which was not tomb enough and continent to hide the slain!” 
In the name of Liberty let Obiter Dicta read his books of 
famous victories; the speculative man will go and pray—pray 
to the bitter genius of humanity—pray with the peace society 
to princes, parliaments and nations for peace and goodwill to 
mankind, 

Triumphantly we are asked, “ Where is the actuary who can 
appraise the value of a man’s opinions?” We cannot pretend 
to any acquaintance with the art and mystery of actuarial 
calculations, but conceive that the thing is easier than lying, 
only let the problem be fairly stated. In the good old times of 
the Middle Ages the average man held an opinion that a toad 
pierced through with a piece of wood and dried in the shade, or 
in smoke, was an infallible remedy against bleeding to death. 
Among the popular recipes of the unofficial British Pharma- 
copoeia of those dark days, were the stalks of dogs’ tongues, the 
powder of the right horn of the hart, the oil of a scorpion mixed 
ad libitum, &c. At the same period, the average length of human 
life was considerably, say }, less than in the present age, when 
the average man believes in a little sanitation and a little more 
rational treatment of disease. Now let any London Life 
Assurance actuary try his hand at appraising the value of these 
two opinions. *I'werea libel on an honourable profession to doubt 












































TRUTH-HUNTING. 1293 
his ability; and an insult to our understanding to tell us that 
speculative opinions Jie outside our daily walks and lives. 
Finally, we are recommended to be “indifferent to the various 
speculative questions now agitated in our midst, which pre- 
scription would be found to liberate our minds from -all kinds of 
cloudy vapours which obscure the mental vision and conceal to 
men their real position, and result, if acted upon, in a steady 
flow of good works.” No quack doctor could be simpler in his 
prescriptiving and more liberal in his promises. But is the 
remedy good? Are unspeculative people likely to be possessed 
of clearer mental vision and to manifest more virtue? What is 
a virtuous action? To paraphrase the grave-digger in Hamlet, 
every virtuous action has two parts, to know and to perform. 
The knowledge of what it is right to do, we maintain, constitutes 
the essence of morality, the performance or action itself is only 
the gratification of our desire to act. Your conventional virtues 
are only shadows without a knowledge of right, “ virtue itself 
turns vice being misapplied.” Such virtue as our author ad- 
mires, as bravery, honesty, loyalty, and hard work do not make 
this planet inhabitable. That “ valiant fury” which men call 
bravery, has it not desolated the earth ? Is honesty among 
thieves not proverbial, and does a gang of thieves honest among 
themselves make the globe inhabitable? On this point, we 
recommend to our author a careful study of Socialistic literature 
on Capitalism. Hard work—another virtue of the Capitalist 
order. Does all the hard work on the treadmill make this globe 
inhabitable 2 And as for loyalty, what crimes have not been 
committed in its name? Did Don Quixote, that quintessence of 
honour, bravery, loyalty, and hard work, make this globe in- 
habitable 2 Alas! how full is not this world of hearts as brave, 
loyal and honest as was Cervantes’ noble knight of the rueful 
countenance. And to think that so much excellence should be 
constantly worse than wasted, used to render this globe a hell 
upon earth. O for light, more light! to guide our craving for 
activity. The truth is, there is no virtue without a conscious- 
ness of what it is right todo. To get this knowledge, what a 
mass of untruth have not mankind to unlearn, and truth to 
perceive. The mental universe of most of us wants complete 
reconstruction and previous dismantling; the want of the age is 


































































1294 TRUTH-HUNTING. 
emphatically a rigid analysis of our religious beliefs, without 
which an attempt to know what is right, and what is each 
individual man’s true position, were a hopeless task. As for a 
knowledge of what it is right for us to do, I believe the closest 
analysis yields no other result than that simple and single 
liberty. There is no other morality, and this includes such so- 
called personal concerns as temperance, healthful living, &c. It 
comprises all human rights and all duties, and if there is some- 
thing beyond this, it is our generously foregoing our own rights 
whenever the dictates of an enlarged humanity demand the 
sacrifice. The first is justice or morality, the second virtue or 
sweet charity. In the corrupted currents of this world, this 
highest morality is all but unknown, save in the aspirations of 
the speculative few, and this virtue is all but smothered by the 
blasts of suspicion, envy, want, and fear of want which our sucial 
system produces. To improve this social system is a question for 
social mechanics; and much speculation will have to be ex- 
pended on the discovery of a perfect ideal. Far from specula- 
tions being dangerous, we require more, much more of it, and 
that of a sort not half-hearted. We must question things at the 
beginning, and recognise that there is not a TRUE thing in all 
Heaven and on earth which lies really outside our daily walks and 
lives. And why should we fear the cloudy vapours through 
which the mind has to pass:in its ascent from the clearly-defined 
but too limited view, which a firm footing on the solid earth 
affords? He who would soar into the serene altitude of the ever- 
lasting yea must needs pass through the cloudland of the ever- 
lasting nay. For mortal man the only path to eternal light lies 
through the stratum of mental clouds. 
CARL GEISSLER. 

















HELGA-LAND: 


A SKETCH FROM THE COUNTRY OF A THOUSAND LAKES. 


The midnight. sun poised on the hills, 
Blood-red the arch of sky, 

Not night, nor light ; strange, mystical 
That twilight weird and grey. 


It was in the shimmering dawn of this bastard light that our 
vessel slowly and laboriously cleft through the waters of Lake 
Saima, dragging in tow the bulky rafts of timber which, attached 
by lengths of chain, and piled high with the forest giants, looked 
not unlike the unwieldy form of some monster serpent, winding 
through the labyrinth of rocks and islands that form the distinct 
characteristic of the Finnish lakes. 

Any spectator on the mainland, beholding this little iron- 
plated steam-tug, with its huge, shapeless, comet-like tail casting 
dark shadows athwart the ruddy-tinged mirror of the lake, its 
clanking chains and creaking joints waking all the echoes of the 
still midsummer night, might well have been reminded of that 
monster of the Norse Sagas, banished on the advent of Christi- 
anity, to the oolitic bed at the bottom of the Baltic, whose 
legendary fame still lingers round these shores, and inspires the 
toiling, uncultured inhabitants with a mortal dread of its re- 
appearance. 

I was the sole passenger on board the “ Archimedes,” and it was 
owing to the captain’s special favour that I was there at all. 
The crew, reduced to the smallest possible number, were so busy 
looking after the cargo that they had not a moment to spare ; 
but even had they found time to exchange a few remarks, I 
should probably not have been much the wiser, for the Finn is a 
remarkably laconic, uncommunicative sort of fellow. So I had 
the more leisure to devote to study of the country, as its slightly 
undulating outlines passed slowly in review before me. 
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I had just satisfactorily passed my examination at Dorpat, and 
not being able to take my degree until the following term, I 
found myself in a delightful transition state—neither one thing 
nor the other. A scientific essay, to which I had devoted much 
patient study, and which, to my own surprise, had been ap- 
proved, had won for me the travelling scholarship of the Uni- 
versity, to which stipend conditions were attached, requiring its 
use in scientific investigation exclusively within the limits of the 
empire. I had already made one or two excursions amongst the 
Slavonic races without materially lessening my ignorance of the 
Russian language, which, even for a Dorpat student, was abnor- 
mal; yet somehow I persuaded myself, with the most specious 
sophistry, that I should have no trouble in acquiring the Suomen 
of the Grand Duchy of Finland, through its kindred dialects. 
Vague hopes also of conferring everlasting benefits on science, 
and thereby rendering my name immortal, by the discovery of 
fossilized Finnish skulls, or other equally valuable remains, 
decided me to turn my attention to “The Land of Lakes,” and 
there carry out the conditions of my scholarship. 

Soon after my arrival in the country, however, an event 
occurred which induced me entirely to alter my original route. 
I had intended to stay some time at the celebrated Falls of 
Imatra, making excursions thence; but a painful circum- 
stance, to which I shall afterwards advert, forced me suddenly to 
abandon my intention, and I had, at the moment my story opens, 
just left Lauritsala, a delightful place on the lake, proposing on 
my way thence by steamer to the northern town of Kuopio, to 
visit the curiously-formed moraine of Punga-harju, or Hog’s 
Back, a narrow ridge of rocks, nearly seven versts long. As no 
passenger boats stopped at such an out-of-the-way place, and as 
I had heard that the captain of the coaler, who came on board at 
Lauritsala, must touch Punga-harju on his round, I asked him if 
he would take a passenger. To my great satisfaction, the sturdy 
Finn readily complied, and so we commenced to proceed on our 

journey, with a slowness of pace not to be conceived by the most 
lively imagination. The scenery presented by the miniature 
islands and rocks, unvaried by day, and visible, as through a 
thin film of mist, throughout the long twilight of the clear nights, 
was of the most wearisome monotony. 
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We were steaming up an arm of the much-indented lake, 
which looked somewhat difficult of navigation. All round us 
partly submerged rocks rose out of the water, and in the shal- 
lower places were long stakes with bunches of reeds or juniper 
bound on the end. The engine worked with less and less power ; 
for a moment we seemed to stand still. As I swept the horizon 
with my field-glass, I discovered a column of smoke rising not 
far from us. I was standing near the captain, and turned to him 
to ask whence it came, for I thought we were much too far from 
the mainland to see signs of a peasant’s hut. 

He took the glass from my hand, looked where I pointed, and 
saying briefly: “It’s the beacon of Helga, the witch,” turned his 
attention again to the wheel. 

I was not much the wiser for this curt answer. Who was the 
witch Helga? And what connexion had she with this pillar of 
smoke, which, so far as I could recollect, had been the peculiar 
property of the valiant Jews during their peregrinations in the 
wilderness, in Old Testament days ? 

After prolonged and most diplomatic inquiries on my part, I 
could only extract this from the old Finn: that on that small 
island dwelt a woman, held in great and even superstitious awe 
by the people, because, during the summer months, and especially 
while Saima is navigable, she burned all night a fire upon the 
highest. peak of her island. The common version ran that it was 
to guide. back to his island home her lover, who had been forced, 
many years before, to flee, by reason of some dark and mysteri- 
ous crime, He, the captain, saw in it mere motives of humanity, 
for the neighbourhood of that island abounded in hidden and 
dangerous rocks and shoals. With this scanty explanation I was 
forced, nolens volens, to be content. 

Some weeks later, I again passed the place. This time it was 
by day, and on the quarter-deck of the fine passenger-boat 
“Wania-moinen,” as it returned from Wyborg. Late in the 
evening we reached the small watering-place of Wilmenstrand. 
In this little town, only lately connected by a railway with the 
outer world, I decided to stop. I had no difficulty in securing a 
room in the prettily-situated hotel, and when I had swallowed a 
hasty dinner, I repaired to the terrace, where most of the visitors 
were assembled. There is no place on this small planet that it is 
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possible to visit without being thrust against some acquaintance 
more or less well-known, and this was once more proved to me 
here. An old Dorpat friend, a physician, Dr. Petrovski, at once 
advanced to meet me with unfeigned pleasure, and speedily made 
me acquainted with the rest of the company. 

We had not talked long, before there was a slight stir amongst 
the groups dotted about on the terrace, heralding the approach of 
two persons from the house, whom my friend informed me were 
a distinguished Baron and his bride upon their honeymoon. 
She was a typical example of the St. Petersburg young lady pro- 
duced bya superior finishing school:—pale, with delicate prquante 
features, and a coquettish look in her large dark eyes. Her hus- 
band was an old man, whose birth, I decided, must date far back 
to the beginning of the century, even before he told me confi- 
dentially that, in his prime, a celebrated artist had said to him 
enthusiastically: “Alexander, you are the handsomest man of 
your time!” “And that was while a Nicholas was living,” he 
added, with a self-satisfied smile. 

All the young men were grouped round the rocking-chair on 
which the Baroness was seated, and, although I am a modest in- 
dividual, I could not resist, through the doctor’s introduction, an 
entrance into the charmed circle. . I possessed one advantage 
over the others, that of novelty ; and the Baroness’s penetrating 
glance speedily fixed on me, discovered this. With graceful 
nonchalance, she paused in her conversation with the rest, and 
turned her attention solely to the new-comer. My journey 
through the remoter parts of Finland afforded rich scope for con- 
versation, and my description of that voyage by night, as passen- 
ger on board the “ Archimedes,” seemed especially to fascinate her. 

“And have you never found out more about that strange 
woman ?” she asked, eagerly interrupting me as I spoke of the 
witch, Helga. 

I told her I knew no more, adding perhaps some one here might 
know more of her and her mysterious ways. 

“Oh, do you think so?” she cried quickly, and her eyes 
travelled interrogatively over the company assembled on the 
terrace. Then suddenly, as if seized with a brilliant idea, they 
fixed on a little man in spectacles, who was deep in conversation 
with the old Baron. 
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“ Professor,” she said imperatively, “ Professor, have you ever, 
in your botanical rambles in these wilds, heard of a hermit woman 
who lives alone upon an island ?” 

A shade of surprise, of displeasure, flitted across the Professor's 
bland face, as, without replying in the affirmative, he answered 
by another question. 

“ Are you speaking of Helga-land ?” 

The Baroness clapped her hands like a child. 

“ My dear Professor,” she insisted, “ come over here and tell me 
at once all you know about this romantic creature. Immedi- 
ately!” she concluded impatiently, stamping her little foot. 

It was with manifest reluctance that the Professor came for- 
ward, but the lady’s request was not to be withstood ; and I re- 
pented, when it was too late, having, by my heedless remarks, 
drawn from him an explanation he evidently did not care to 
give. 

“You may possibly be aware, Baroness,” began the Professor 
rather dryly, but warming gradually to his subject, “that it is 
my usual custom to spend the entire summer perambulating the 
circumscribed borders of my Fatherland, in what I may describe 
botanically as—making hay. On one of these expeditions many 
years ago, chance brought me into contact with the isolated her- 
mit, whose name the gentleman here has named. 

“The island she inhabits lies outside the ordinary return route 
down Saima. It is unapproachable by steamer, and, on account 
of the myriad rocks which rise perpendicularly beneath the 
water, in glistening granite shelves, is dangerous even for small 
fishing boats. It is only divided from the main-land by a narrow 
channel, yet, owing to the straitness of the rocks on either 
side, the current is so swift and strong that it is quite impossible 
to cross by boat. One opening only on the island is hospitable 
enough to invite a landing, and this is so shallow, and so soon 
lost in clumps of reeds and grass, that only my eagerness to 
obtain a particular iris found nowhere but in this district, and 
which I saw rearing its magnificent spike of blossoms above the 
marshy subsoil in which the rushes grew, determined me to 
attempt a landing. And then, to my surprise, I saw willow 
baskets, such as the Finns use for fishing, hidden among the 
reeds. 
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“I was so satisfied that among those swamps, various botanical 
treasures awaited me, that I determined on a thorough explora- 
tion of the island. Then I again discovered signs of human 
habitation,‘for in a cluster of alders not far from the place where 
I landed, stood a small wooden hut, with a rude stone hearth 
which seemed to have been recently used. Thence, a worn 
footpath ascended the hill through the forest, and following it, I 
soon came on one of those wattle fences common to Finland, 
which always cost the pedestrian a few minutes delay, since he 
is compelled to find some place to break through the barrier, and 
afterwards he must perforce repair the breach he has made. 
I quickened my pace, and when I had climbed the hill, I saw 
before me a roomy, wooden house, built on foundations of stone. 
Separate rough-hewn blocks were piled together without mortar 
in a massive cyclopean style, and just opposite the door, upon 
three boulders of granite, were three small open huts for the 
storage of fishing gear and drying of fish. The house, 
which I entered (for the wooden bar that guarded the 
entrance was down), was empty. In the one room, which is 
all a Finlander’s home can ever boast, flies were buzzing round 
and round the large bed with its gay patch-work quilt, and the 
one worm-eaten chair, which is never wanting in the meanest 
abode. I passed through to the yard behind, three sides of 
which were enclosed by sheds and stalls. 

“On my right, under the wooden fence which divided off a tiny 
piece of garden, squatted a little maiden, busily arranging in 
fantastic rows and figures, specimens of the Linnea Borealis, of 
which her lap was full. I spoke to the child, but she started up, 
letting her flowers fall, and putting her two hands to her mouth, 
trumpet-wise, she uttered a piercing cry, which was at once 
answered from afar. A very few minutes later there appeared, 
advancing up the narrow, wedge-shaped paddock between the 
garden and the wood, the tall figure of a fine, large-limbed 
woman. She wore the Finnish costume, and a white handker- 
chief, in the shape of a helmet, surmounted the strong, almost 
masculine face, whence sharp penetrating eyes looked out at me. 

“In reply to her question of my business, I told her I was 
searching the island for special or rare plants, and as this could 
not be accomplished in one day, I ventured to ask permission of 
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HELGA-LAND. 1301 
the owner of this dwelling to take up my quarters there for a 
short time. Whilst I was making this request, the woman 
scrutinized my face narrowly, and when I had ended, she said 
quietly : ‘The owner is not at home, but he may return at any 
moment. We expect him. Meanwhile, I will willingly allow 
you to spend the night in the out-house, if that will content 
you. 

“So for some days I was Helga’s guest; for nothing was heard 
of the husband of whose coming she had spoken in such positive 
terms, and maid or man-servant was there none in Helga’s house- - 
hold. She performed everything herself, even to the hardest 
men’s tasks, with a dexterity and care that astonished me, less 
for the muscular strength of her arms, than for the clearness and 
ability of her head. 

“Qnve, when I found her at some hard task, I said, half-in- 
voluntarily: ‘Your husband has a fine time, I think. He leaves 
you alone to do the heavy work all summer, and only comes 
back in winter, to sit by the hearth and gossip like the old 
women.’ 

“She looked at me strangely, and said in a low tone: ‘ If only 
he would come, my Henrik—, his place by the fireside has 
been empty so long.’ Then, as if she had already said too much, 
she closed her lips firmly, and turned with redoubled vigour to 
her toil. The rich colour mounted in her sun-burnt cheeks, but 
whether from the exertion, or from some recollections awakened 
by my words, I could not say. 

“ Helga’s speech made me ponder long, yet it was in vain that 
I hoped she would resume the broken conversation. I might 
have questioned the little Sivia about her father, and thus have 
satisfied my curiosity, but it seemed scarcely honourable to force 
the lonely woman’s secret from her. The child Sivia was the 
inseparable companion of my walks, and she wept bitterly when, 
after a few days, I left the island. Her mother, too, took my 
going sadly to heart, and I promised both to pay another visit on 
the very next opportunity. 

“Well, this opportunity came the following summer. On my 
second visit, I found things much as before, save that my little 
friend was somewhat paler, having had, her mother told me, a 
severe illness in the spring. 
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“* And how could you possibly fetch a doctor?’ I asked, much 
concerned. 

“*A doctor?’ The woman laughed shortly. ‘I have never 
seen one. Whatjhas a doctor todo with it? Living or dying 
are with God. Besides, I know every healing herb that grows 
here on the island, and can make decoctions from them, as the 
holy father taught me.’ 

“«But if you were ill yourself? If, though Heaven forbid, you 
were dying? What could the child do ?’ 

“«Dying ?’ and the woman shook her head resolutely. ‘I 
shall not die until my Henrik comes home. He may come any 
day. We expect'him, she added, mechanically, and her eyes 
looked out past me into the far distance. ‘If I were ill, Sivia 
could run to that part of the island nearest the main-land. There 
are people living not far from the opposite shore, and they would 
come at her cries. But there will be no need, she ended sadly, 
and looking down. ‘I have always been alone, even in the 
darkest hour of all.’ 

“ My desire to learn more of the previous history of this poor 
woman, who seemed forsaken by all in her desolate home, 
conquered my reserve, and I asked sympathetically: ‘Have you 
lived alone here long ?’ 

“The woman nodded in silence. She seemed to be making 
some calculation. 

“*Sivia was seven in the autumn, she said at last, gently. 
‘Next spring, it will be eight years since my father was killed 
coming home from the Ligo-fest.1 Then my husband fled, and 
I know not whether he is alive or dead.’ 

“<You were alone and with no help at the birth of your 
child ?’ I asked, alarmed. . 

“* Alone and with God’s help,’ she answered simply. 

‘*And have you often heard from your husband in this long 
while ?’ I went on questioning. 

“She stared at me amazed, and making no answer, turned 
back to the labour my entrance had interrupted. I heard her 
singing softly, under her breath, the words of an old Finnish 
Volkslied, that runs, when translated, something like this: 


1 Among the Finns, the Ligo-fest stands in the place of the festival of St. 
John’s Eve. 
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**¢ All unheeded on her ear 
Strikes the hoarse cry of the raven, 
And the eagle, hov’ring near, shrieks in vain his message drear. 
From across the barren waste 
Comes no stranger with good cheer.’” 


The narrator ceased and the Baroness looked up in surprise. 
“Well, what more?” she asked expectantly. 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders in silence. 

“But there must be an end to the story?” she continued; 
impatiently. | 

A superior smile momentarily curled the thin lips of the old 
savant. 

“Certainly,” he said, a trifle sarcastically, “were it a skilfully 
devised romance that I had the honour to tell you. We are 
dealing, however, not with any flight of fancy, but with sober 
truth and fact, which sometimes strangely disappoint our ex- 
pectations. You must remember, Baroness,” he added impres- 
sively, “that my story took place in Finland. As Nature has 
formed this country—sombre, dark, with endless repetitions of 
the same characteristics, with granite boulders washed by diluvial 
streams, and without either soaring peaks, or headlong preci- 
pices, so do I represent to you the life of its people—monotonous, 
gray, wanting in the colours of light and facile happiness, yet 
incapable of violent, tragic end. An Italian woman in Helga’s 
place would long ago have sought death, by leaping, the 
child in her arms, into the water. The Finlander waits, in- 
exorable, and without a tremor, for the return of the long-lost. 

“This trait of patient endurance in the Finnish character is 
strongly pourtrayed in the legends of the country. I will re- 
mind you only of the best-known, because rhythmic, Saga of the 
Finns, Zmmarik «4 Kort, the evening and morning glow, per- 
sonified as two lovers, perpetually separated by the envious god 
of darkness, and yet ardently straining, year after year, to reach 
each other. When at length the brief, light nights come round 
in the year’s waking time of love, they are united, for too short 
a space, in the passionate kiss of the midnight sun; then, once 
more, they are divided, by order of eternal Jaw, to pass their 
days in lingering patience until the summer solstice shall return. 
Is there no analogy, think you, between this myth and Helga’s 
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history? She, too, by the powers of darkness, is separated from 
her lover at the moment of bliss, and waits, in slow expectancy, 
the hour when her lonely lot shall be changed; when for her, 
too, the fleeting midsummer shall approach, before the long 
winter of death once more relentlessly tears her from him 
from whom she has been parted.” 

The Baroness rose and took the arm of her husband, having 
previously roused him by a light tap from his peaceful slumbers:. 
She gracefully thanked the Professor for his entertaining story, 
and bowed to the assembled company, thus giving the signal for 
a general departure. 

I had been powerfully impressed by the recital just listened to. 
It had aroused in my mind a chain of evidence, which, the longer 
I thought of it, seemed the more convincing. Yes, without a 
doubt, the end so coveted by the Baroness had been in my 
power to supply; and, by this chance relation, the mystery 
hanging over the early part of my tour was explained. 

Like every traveller in Finland, I had, on setting foot in the 
country of the Thousand Lakes, gone direct to the Falls of 
Imatra. After a delightful sail up the sunny lake of Wyborg, 
where I inspected the sluices similar to those at the celebrated 
Trollhatta Falls, in Sweden, I landed at Ratijirvi, a lovely spot, 
with floating islands and wooded shores. Here, I inquired for a 
conveyance to Imatra, and it happened, fortunately, that a 
messenger from the Hotel was waiting at the station with his 
earrvole for letters. He agreed to take me in the odd, little, two- 
wheeled vehicle which is the chief mode of travelling in the 
country districts. In spite of the ban of silence behind which 
my companion entrenched himself, I gathered that he was of a 
liery temperament. He took, with a silent nod, the cigarettes I 
offered, and seemed entirely occupied with his horse, yet I was 
conscious that he subjected me to a close scrutiny, and once or 
twice when my gaze returned from the distant landscape, I 
found his keen, grey eyes resting on me. 

I was told, when I afterwards asked about him in the Hotel, 
that “Dammy Harry,” as he was called by the Englishmen who 
hired the fishing in the Imatra waters, and who, during the 
summer months, frequented the place in considerable numbers, 
was the boldest angler and boatman far or near; and many a 
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wager had been laid, and won, on the utterly reckless hardihood 
with which he would risk his life. 

A glorious, warm, summer night followed my first day in this 
Lake-land. The full moon, large and splendid, hung high in the 
heaven, over which the midnight sun was pouring a rich flood of 
crimson. I was gazing down from the Hotel balcony on the 
seething, foaming mass of water, the thunder of the Fall drowning 
every other sound, when I felt a light touch on my shoulder, and 
turning, beheld the much-perturbed face of the usually serene 
and smiling head-waiter. Before I could frame a question, he 
eagerly besought me to follow him at once; and as we went 
downstairs, he told me that a bad accident had happened close 
by, and, having seen from the visitors’ book that I was a doctor, 
he ventured to appeal for my help. I started at once with the 
man who had been sent to summon aid from the Hotel. We 
hurried through the grounds, and then took a path that skirted 
the edge of the Fall. The roar of the water filled the silent night 
with a weird sound. At length we reached the place. The path 
swerved to the left in front of a small pavilion, built on a rock 
jutting out over the foaming torrent. Far down below, hemmed 
in by the granite crags, its wild career was checked ; its diadem 
of spray leapt up to the very foot of the pavilion. Upwards for 
many versts, as far as the eye could reach, there was nothing but 
clouds. of dazzling white foam whirling in wild witchery between 
the dark borders of the sombre pines. Immediately below the 
hut the rocky gorge ended, the fierce torrent was calmed, and 
widened out into a broad basin, where, though the current was still 
swift, there was every appearance of excellent fishing. The 
broken hull of a boat floated on the moon-lit surface, and on the 
narrow bench inside the shelter lay the bruised and battered 
form of a huge powerful man, with a few silent spectators stand- 
ing helplessly around. ‘Two native fishermen had aided the 
English sportsmen in dragging their ill-fated comrade from the 
water. i 

They made way for me, and I experienced a swift feeling of 
dismay at the thought of my lack of practical experience of such 
cases, but one glance at the poor fellow satisfied me that the most 
skilful hand could have availed nothing here. The man, in 
whom I was really sorry to recognise my driver of the previous 
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afternoon, had attempted to cross to the opposite shore just below 
the rapids; his boat had been upset, and he had been hurled 
mercilessly against the rocks. 

“ Tt’s a lucky thing he is alone in the world, and leaves no one 
to mourn him,” a bystander muttered. 

The dying man lifted his heavy eyelids at these words. His 
lips unclosed, he seemed about to speak, but only the death-rattle 
came from his fast-stiffening throat. He tried to tear open the 
breast of his jacket with the rigid fingers of his right hand— 
strength failed him—the red froth oozed from between his closed 
lips—he was dead. 

When the body was stripped, a packet was found in his breast, 
containing bank-notes wrapped in oil-silk. Upon it,in cramped, 
unwieldy handwriting, was the name—Helga. 

As nothing could be ascertained of the person signified by this 
name, which is, moreover, a very common one in Finland, the 
money was divided among his comrades, who greedily appropri- 
ated the poor fellow’s hoarded savings. 

Was that forlorn, unknown individual the mysterious fugitive 
for whom the poor woman on the island had waited all these 
years ? 

The similarity of name seemed to render it probable, for the 
nickname given by the English anglers to the dare-devil boat- 
man, was, of course, only another form of the Finnish Henrik. 

Was I justified, on that vague coincidence, in robbing the 
patient wife of the one hope of her life, by telling her of this 
tragic end ? 


‘* All unheeded on her ear 
Strikes the hoarse cry of the raven ; 
And the eagle, hov’ring near, shrieks in vain his message drear. 
From across the barren waste 
Come not, stranger, come not here.” 


C. FELL SMITH. 
[Translated from the German of B. Sartorius. | 





























THE PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


THE Philistine said all metaphysics is a snare and a delusion. 
Mathematics is the only abstract study worth pursuing. Meta- 
physics deals with subjects outside the range of human ken; it is 
simply baseless thinking on that which we can never know, etc., 
ete. All this sort of talk may be had at a very low rate, even 
without the asking, from any callow young man of the middle 
classes who has a little smattering of modern “culture.” But 
let us for once “odi” this “profanum vulgus,” let us clear our 
minds of the cant of metaphysicophobia for the nonce, and let 
us see if this thing, despised and rejected of practical men, can 
possibly have any practical significance or not. 

Philosophy or metaphysics, it is said, deals with things outside 
the range of human experience. Does it? It is important to 
rid ourselves of this popular superstition at the outset. The 
main problem of speculative philosophy, since Kant, has been 
to analyse experience or common-sense reality into its simplest 
elements, to discover the ultimate condition which each plane of 
experience presupposes, and first of all the ultimate condition 
which all experience presupposes, since without this last we can 
have no clue to guide us in our ulterior investigations. Philosophy 
knows nothing of outside experience. For philosophy is nothing 
more than the consideration and comprehension of experience or 
reality from a new point of view, that is, a point of view 
differing as essentially from that of science as from that of so- 
called common-sense. ‘The first thing, then, we have to ask our- 
selves in entering upon philosophical investigation is—what is 
the element or material common to all reality? What is 
the warp out of which all experience is woven? What does 
all experience presuppose ? This is really a very simple ques- 
tion in itself, notwithstanding the vastness of the issues it opens 
up. The warp of which reality consists cannot be space or 


1 The word reality is used throughout this article in its current philosophi- 
cal connotation as synonymous with the synthesis of the concrete, and not 
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extension, for this is a mere blank form of external objects ; it 
cannot be matter (in the physical sense), for this is merely a 
name for a synthesis of qualities in space which are perceived or 
thought, and which have no meaning apart from their perceived- 
ness, as old Berkeley showed ; it cannot be mind, for this is made 
up of “impressions and ideas” derived from external experience, 
or, in other words, from the physical universe. (Heste, Locke and 
the empirical psychologists.) Lastly, it cannot be time, for this is 
also merely a blank form of concrete objects external and internal, 
or, in short, of thangs physical and psychical, and although it is 
thus in a sense common to all reality, it does not constitute any 
positive element in the constitution of reality. ‘Time, moreover, 
itself presupposes an apprehending of itself; it is not self-sub- 
sistent. What then is more fundamental than all these? The 
answer is the act of apprehension. All object, all existence, no 
less the things of the world than our own mental states—is an 
apprehension, a bethought feeling, or, in other words, feeling 
shot with thought. But we have not yet quite got to the root 
of the matter. For the apprehension is a synthesis, and may be 
analysed. All actual apprehension or concrete consciousness 
presupposes the power or possibility of apprehension, or, in other 
words, that which apprehends. But this ground of all appre- 
hension is obviously nothing else than the “I” from which the 
apprehension, the awareness, the consciousness wells up. “I” 
is at once the ground and raw material of reality. Though it 
identifies itself perpetually with a definite and particular series 
of mental states bound together by a memory-synthesis and 
called myself or this personality, it 1s nevertheless the eternal 
background of consciousness in general. Now this indefinite and 
immediate thatness or nisus, which is the “I” in its pure form, 
the Subject par excellence (and to which, indeed, the latter word 
can alone be properly applied), is, from this point of view, a 
mere inchoate abstractum. Feeler and feeling are at this 
stage undistinguished; we have a mere thatness per se, 
which is absurd and as such involves its own negation, 
i.e., the undifferentiated feeling implies feltness|. The “I” 


as by Kant, and occasionally by more recent thinkers, as denoting the special 
element of quality or feeling within that synthesis, abstracted from the 
synthesis as a whole. 
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per se, the matter, is negated or determined (omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio) as feltness or whatness, as the form of 
externality, as not-itself, as not-I, but this negation in its turn 
evinces itself as untenable. Feltness is not self-subsistent, but is 
thrown back on the “I” or Subject as recognising itself as 
feeling, 7.¢.,as distinguishing itself as feeling from its feltness, and 
in so far negating the form of externality. Now, this act of dis- 
tinction is the most fundamental, the most universal expression 
of the logical synthesis—the immediate condition of concrete con- 
sciousness or knowledge. Immediately it is consciousness; or in 
reflection it is reason or knowledge. Abstract the differentia of 
the last term of the process from those which it presupposes, 
and you have “pure thought,” the “pure relation” of Hegel. 
Treated in this way, however, it becomes mere abstraction, and 
the conditions of a real synthesis, which always involve a double, 
alogical element (sense and its ground, the inner feeling and the 
outer felt, the that and the what), in addition to this logical 
element, are absent, an absence which cannot be atoned for 
by the plausible manipulation of pure thought-forms or cate- 
gories. 

Thus the primordial subject, the “I,” considered as pure imness 
or immediateness in its pure form, together with its negative, 
feltness, the distinguishing feature of which is outness, likewise 
immediate, both become mediated by the negation of the latter 
as such, and the re-assertion of the “I,” no longer as pure, but as 
limited or related to its opposite feltness, the that becomes related 
to the what, and this relation constitutes thought, which domin- 
ates all reality and interprets the whole process in its own terms. 
Thought is consciousness, 77 posse, consciousness is thought, 77 
actu. This primal synthesis,as constituting the innermost nature of 
reality, that is, of experience or consciousness-in-general (possible 
and actual), is involved throughout its whole range, for it alone 
constitutes reality. To employ the usual terminology, the essence 
of every real gud real consists in these three elements or 
momenta, a thatness or matter (=“I”), a whatness or form 
(=negation of “I” or feltness), and the limitation of each by 
each, whence results the relation or logical category, which, 
so to say, suffuses with its light the alogical process behind 
it, which it completes. Every real contains a non-rational 
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as well as a rational element. This is the truth at the bottom 
of the “thing-in-itself,” so much decried by the orthodox 
Hegelians. To treat the thing-in-itself as a thing existing 
and yet independent of all possible apprehension is, of course, 
absurd. But it is scarcely more absurd than the reduction 
of reality to a mere logical process, a mere thinking and 
nothing more. (pace, T. H. Green “ Prologomena,” passim.) 
We recognise this to be the case when we speak of the bevng of 
things, which always means that element in their reality which 
is not actually present in consciousness, what is present being 
merely the phenomenon or sign of the being or of the thatness 
which itself ever eludes us. (See “ Handbook to the History of 
Philosophy,” 2nd Ed., Appendix.) The logical form is always 
statical, it is a fixating, a defining of things, while the strictly 
dynamical element in the real is always incapable of compre- 
hension under logical forms—it is infinite. The one is being, 
the other thought. The purest product of thought—of the 
logical—is the concept form, that of mere relation. But under 
that general concept are embraced an infinite possibility of par- 
ticulars, none of which completely realise the ideal form. The 
common illustration of this is the geometrical concept—point, 
straight line, surface, etc.—which is recognised as unrealisable. 
But the foregoing applies not only to the abstract concept—the 
concept that is without connotation, of which the geometrical is 
an instance—but also to the most concrete of concepts—man, 
horse, tree, etc.; the individual falling under the concept never 
completely realising the definition as such (that is, it in purity and 
perfection), but always adding to, or modifying it, so that each 
particular, or individual within the class in question, must have 
its own concept, embracing its own differentia, the hierarchy of 
concepts extending to. infinity in accordance with the potential 
infinity of individuation itself, if we are to regard the concept- 
form as ultimate. This is, of course, substantially the Aristo- 
talian argument against the ideal theory. The rock on which all 
the great synthetic philosophical systems, from Plato to Hegel, have 
struck, has been the ignoring or the minimising of the fact that 
reality—the concrete synthesis—as such, necessarily involves an 
element of unreason, and that this element is as essential therein 
as that of reason. If this be admitted, and it is admitted in- 
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cidentally even by Hegel, who in the main seeks to extrude it, 
it follows that Panlogism is a dream—a dream with which 
is connected, we may remark by the way, the attempt to give 
completion and finality to philosophical systems. 

We must frankly admit then that Bevng can never be finally 
absorbed in Knowledge, can never be completely reduced to ra- 
tionality, although Being apart from Knowledge is as unreal an 
abstraction as Knowledge apart from Being. Knowledge, the 
logical, must, it is true, be of the same “stuff” as Being, the 
alogical. Being (as objectivity) is simply transfigured Iness (if I 
may borrow a term used in another connexion), yet knowledge is 
none the less a reflected form of the “I,” the final condition of 
the realisation of the “I.” To Hegel' thought was ultimate, the 
“I” itself was merely a form of thought, and, as such, he 
was bound to reduce the alogical to terms of the logical. 

But his failure is conspicuous in many places, and in none 
more than in the philosophy of Nature, where he has continually 
to slur over the element of chance and irrationality in Nature 
under the somewhat meaningless expression “ ohnmacht”— 
the admission of which contradicts the assumption made at 
starting. He feels, that under the assumption of the perfect 
rationality of the real, he is compelled to set aside the alogical, 
wherever it presents itself, with a stroke of the pen. The great 
master of speculation has earned the immortal glory of providing 
for us a scheme with which to work, but it is a scheme which 
must be rectified by restoring the elements neglected by him 
on account of the assumption with which he set out, that know- 
ledge was all in all, that the differentia of the final term of the 
synthesis of the real (of the concrete) annihilated rather than 
transformed the momenta it presupposes, that they were merely 
forms of 2¢ rather than that it was a form of them, eternally pre- 
supposing them and never exhausting them. All that relates to 
being or quality (sense, impression) in reality belongs, considered 
per se, to the alogical. It represents the inchoateness of the first 
two elements of the conscious synthesis abstracted from the 


1 A good instance of Hegel’s attempt and failure to reduce what is per se 
alogical from the logical is his treatment of space and time, the leading 
points in which are to be found in the ‘‘ Encyclopadie” (Ed. Rosenkranz, 
pp. 208-219). 
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thought-form, which completes and gives it its final reality. Time 
and space Kant truly characterised as forms of sensibility; in 
other words, as forms of the alogical, thought (the category) pre- 
supposed them, just as they presuppose the primordial “ I,” which 
is at once nothing and all things, nothing per se and all things per 
synthesis. So with the content of time. This also belongs to the 
alogical; its thatness, its being, is but the “J” of the original con- 
scious synthesis re-appearing on another plane ; its whatness, its 
quality, is but the “ feltness” of the second moment of the syn- 
thesis. The category or thought-form, the “I think,” is only the 
reciprocal relation, and thereby the actualising of the as yet 
merely potential elements of “I” and “feltness.” To employ the 
term (‘thought,” “idea,” Logos) which specially signifies this 
completing or actualising of the synthesis for the synthesis in 
its totality, or as concrete, can only lead to confusion. The dis- 
tinction may be conceived as one between the potential and the 
actual, 

If reality, objectivity, experience, consciousness-in-general, 
concreteness, according as we choose to term it, be a synthesis, it 
may be said that in the process of analysis it disappears, and 
that, therefore, any such analysis can serve no purpose. But all 
that philosophy does is to distinguish in thought, 7.¢., by the 
aid of reflection or thought on the psychological plane, those 
elements of which thought is the issue and, therefore, which 
thought presupposes. It would, of course, be quite illegitimate 
to treat them as themselves “real” or as “ kinds” or as “ things” ; 
or again to conceive the so-called transcendental process as a 
time-process, as having a before and after. The synthesis as 
analysed in reflection, as sundered into its elements by thought, 
inevitably wears the garb of time. But this is an unavoidable 
illusion of the logical faculty which is accustomed to function 
under the form of time. Of course, with a separation (were 
such a thing possible) of its transcendental component momenta, 
reality or the concrete would be dissolved. But this is the case 
not only with the metaphysical synthesis of the consciousness, 
or with reality in its most comprehensive sense, but also with 
the physical syntheses or realities which occur within it. Thus 
the material synthesis, life, presupposes certain chemical elements; 
it is nothing but these elements, but yet they exist as. a 
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biological reality, as living, only in their synthesis. Dissolve 
this synthesis, and the reality, “life” or “living thing,” has dis- 
appeared. The synthesis is immediate. The elements in ab- 
straction are there, but not the thing, the concrete itself* The 
difference, of course, is that although in the dissolution of the 
organic synthesis, the reality, life, has disappeared, yet another 
material reality, an inorganic concrete, chemical substance, still re- 
mains ; whereas, with a hypothetical dissolution of the ultimate 
synthesis of all reality—the supreme synthesis of the consciousness 
—no concrete would remain over. There is no other plane from 
which z¢s component momenta can be viewed, every act of appre- 
hension involving this synthesis. But, as before said, all that 
philosophy pretends to do is to distinguish these momenta in 
their concreteness. From the primary synthesis of the conscious- 
ness, which every definite consciousness presupposes, philosophy 
deduces its method. This method is known as dialectics. Its pro- 
cedure is to tear out the process which constitutes the essential in 
every plane of existence or in every real by discovering therein the 
same contradiction and the same resolution of that contradiction 
into a higher reality as is involved in the original bare fact of 
world-apprehension. This key it finds will unlock the inner- 
most secret of every reality,in psychology, in physies, in biology, in 
anthropology. Its category is action and reaction, the reciprocal 
cancelling of each other by contradictory elements. In this it differs 
from the stand-point of common-sense, the “ classical” category of 
which is “substance and accident,’ as also from that of science, 
whose favourite (though not exclusive) category is “cause and 
effect.” Philosophy gud philosophy deals in every case with the 
elements of concretes, rather than with concretes themselves. Just 
as it contemplates knowledge or consciousness-in-general in the 
making, so it regards all departments of “reality” according to 


1 Thus the specific real or synthesis, human society, may be conceived as 
disappearing, while its mere material, the human animal, remains over. 
Evolution consists, of course, in the resolution or disappearance of one real 
synthesis into another, which we term higher as opposed to its resolution into 
its elements, which we term dissolution. But in evolution the general 
synthesis of the logical wniversum remains in its concreteness as the basal 
element through all its forms—e.g., medizeval society disappears, its reality 
is gone just as thoroughly as in dissolution, but the general synthesis, society, 
remains realising itself in other forms. | 
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the absolute conditions of their possibility, rather than according 
to the phenomena as presented in their concreteness. The 
Hegelians of the “left” thought they could retain the method of 
dialectics apart from metaphysics. But the dialectical method 
without metaphysic is a tree cut away from its roots. It has no 
basis and therefore no justification as an instrument of research. 
Unless we recognise the fact, that thought enters into the consti- 
tution of reality, that reality is nothing other than experience 
possible and actual, and that the wnity of experience and the 
rationality which we find in the universe, or the system of ex- 
perience, is deducible in the last resort from the primal unity of 
the consciousness, and from the condition of its synthesis—unless 
we recognise this, where is our locus standi in employing the 
dialectical method? Or in fact, where is our ground for assum- 
ing a determinate order in things at all? The commonest 
categories must then be inadmissible, and we have no alter- 
native but the Humean position in its most extreme and im- 
possible form. 

The obvious and oft-repeated truth—so obvious, that it only 
requires to be stated to be seen by the most uninitiated—to 
wit, that the sum of the collocations of matter and motion, which 
we term Nature or the external world, is simply a system of 
categorised sensations, and that to gratuitously assume non- 
sensuous, uncategorised things-in-themselves as existing some- 
where or other behind “phenomena,” is a meaningless absurdity, 
of itself suffices to dispose of the theory of the cruder materialism. 
Every fool nowadays knows, or ought to know, that all 
psychical facts or phenomena may be interpreted in terms of 
matter and motion, and so far every man with any pretension 
to culture is a materialist. But this leaves the meta- 
physical problem precisely where it was before, matter and 
motion themselves being simply general terms for sensation 
differentiated and synthesised by thought, and apprehended by 
the Ego. All that the above materialism really means, is that 
on the empirical plane—+z.e., on the assumption of experience in 
general as already given in its concreteness—mind presupposes 
material conditions, or otherwise put, this particular mind exist- 
ing here and now, is dependent on, and subsists by virtue of, a 
material structure, to wit, an organic body of which it is, in a 
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sense, the function. The individual mind necessarily presupposes 
the whole conditions of experience as given. But the object 
of metaphysic is to inquire how they come to be given; what is 
involved in this synthesis of which the individual mind és, and 
on which it feeds? The result shows us that the “matter” and 
“mind” of the vulgar are neither of them ultimate, but alike 
owe their reality to their apprehension or apprehensibility, which, 
again, merely means that they are in the last sense the self- 
determinations or functions (objects) of an “I.” This alone con- 
stitutes the possibility of abstract thought—*“ matter” and 
“mind” having a common basis. Because of this, we recog- 
nise the “law” reproduced in our minds as identical with the 
law imbedded in the “object.” We perceive the object itself, 
indeed, simply, because at bottom “it is of such stuff” as we are 
made of, its nature being perceptibility or apprehensibility. lt 
was Hegel himself, I think, who started the mot, “The real is 
rational, and the rational is real.” But true though this is, it is 
semetimes used to give colour to the fallacy before alluded to, 
which Hegel, with certain qualifications, champions, that the real 
is all rational. A completely rational or logical world, a world 
resolvable into pure thought-categories would at once cease to be 
a world, as a very little reflection will suffice to show. Reality we 
find is compounded of reason and non-reason, of logic and the 
alogical. Each by itself is abstract, but both alike are modes of 
Iness, and involved therein, and in this alone they are concrete or 
real. 

The theory of Panlogism in its strict sense is reflected in the 
popular theistic notion that there is no such thing as chance 
in the world. If there were no such thing as chance there 
would be no such thing as law. Law and chance, necessity and 
contingence, representing the logical and the alogical in the 
dynamic of Nature, are mutually complementary. The individual 
or particular in Nature, ws such, is always irrational; it is the 
domain of chance. As given in reality, of course, every concrete 
particular has a universal or logical element, but the element of 
particularity in it is always warring with and confounding the 
logical element, the unreason resisting the reason (see “Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy,” 2nd Edition,appendix). Time and 
space, as the forms of the sensible or particular, in other words, of 
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feeling and of feltness, are the hunting-grounds of chance. The 
“sensible” always tends to infinite plurality, just as the “ intellig- 
ible” always tends to definite unity. ! 

Among the vain attempts of reflective thought to reduce 
chance to law, or rather to extract a logical rule from what 
is essentially alogical, may be instanced the “theory of pro- 
babilities” in mathematics, and, indeed, more or less the 
whole science of mathematics. The free-will controversy 
affords another instance of the abortive attempt to discern a 
rule in chance, to extract logic from the alogical. For will per se, 
mere nisus, is nothing but a form of the “I” more fundamental, 
as Schopenhauer rightly saw, than the logical principle and 
presupposed by the logical. The fixation of the relation between 
the “I” and the first form of the object, namely, the “feltness ” 
in which it negates itself, in other words, the most elementary 
form of the synthesis of knowledge, involves this nisus. It is, 
therefore, prior in nature to thought, and belongs to the “I” or 
alogical principle per se. The individual, psychological will, in- 
asmuch as it operates through consciousness, follows motives 
given, but its true nature, as Schopenhauer well says, “shows 
through ;” it is known immediately as inness, and hence the im- 
possibility of fitting it into the logical category of “cause and 
effect "—the category of mediateness or outness par excellence. 
On the mechanical plane, the plane of pure outwardness, all 
things follow the law of causation, all things are mediate, but it 
is not so here. Will is not pure determination from outside, 
from something not itself, it is self-determined, although it is 
easy enough when viewed from the outside to bring its pheno- 
menon under the law of causation. As we have before pointed 
out, every concrete, every reality, as such, has an alogical and a 
logical, a sensible and an intelligible side: it is only a question of 
which is dominant. When we take our standpoint in the parti- 
cular, we have to do primarily with sensibility, unreason, chance; 
when we take our standpoint. on the universal, we have to do 
primarily with thought, law, intelligence. The particular of 
common-sense (so-called) or of ordinary perception, is, of course, a 
particularity already synthesised,although imperfectly, by thought. 
The “world” of common-sense nevertheless is a world in which par- 
ticularity and unreason dominates. Science by means of the cate- 
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gories of reflective thought distinguishes the thought-element in 
common-sense reality from that of mere blind particularity or being 
(sense-element), and reconstructs the sense-world on an amended 
pattern. Philosophy shows the categories of science to be in- 
adequate, as having the particularity of being or of sense still 
cleaving to them. It reconstructs the world of common-sense ex- 
perience and of scientific thought by the light of those principles 
which all experience presupposes, after having traced them up to 
their highest source in the primitive synthesis of the conscious- 
ness. ‘Thus in philosophy is reproduced, or rather indicated, in 
the forms of reflective thought, the core of the process of all 
reality. 

If my analysis, as briefly outlined in the foregoing, be correct, we 
may trace, as already said, in the dialectical process which at once 
interpenetrates and embraces all reality, a double alogical element 
underlying the logical. Thus in ordinary “presentment,” or 
“perception,” we have the apprehending, feeling, “I,” negated in 
the form “ feltness” (all perceiving is a sinking of the “I” in the 
object), reasserting itself as thinking—assigning to the “feltness” 
its own attribute—self-subsistence (being), but as over against 
itself ; imparting to whatness a thatness—in other words, we have 
the synthesis subject-object. In ordinary perception, the play 
of thought-categories in the object defining and limiting, hides 
the element of mere apprehension, of pure esthesis. Only on 
one plane of knowledge is thought-activity subordinated to the 
passivity of apprehension, of feltness, and that is in the art- 
consciousness. In the special form of contemplation implied in 
absorption in a work of art, which constitutes esthetic enjoyment, 
we have a suggestion of uncategorised “feltness,” in so far that 
the work of art, as such, abstracts from, and throws our conscious- 
ness into, a condition of abstraction from the antithesis of the 
one and the many—an antithesis wrought by that re-assertion 
of itself by the “I,” as thinking, over against itself as mere 
“feltness,” which is the first condition of conerete consciousness. 
Art has an ideal, in the sense of a presentative, content for 
which time, space, and the categories sink to the level of mere 
accidents. The demand (so to speak) of the “I” to find its own 
activity (thought) in its other self, in its limitation as “feltness,” 
is stilled. The “feltness,” the presentment, is not as in ordinary 
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consciousness subordinated to the forms of thought. But here 
the content has an immediate meaning which we term beauty, 
and which (pace Burke, Shaftesbury, Hutchison, etc.) is un- 
translatable into the essentially mediate terms of the logical. 

Let us sum up now in a few words the practical importance 
of philosophy in general research. Firstly, it indicates the 
method to which all reality conforms, and which is its highest 
formula. The presentation of the dialectic of any plane of 
knowledge is the most comprehensive expression of its law, its 
supreme explanation. This method again shows us that the 
most developed category is that of reciprocity, or action and 
reaction, rather than that of cause and effect, and that in the 
last resort all reality turns upon this category. The relation of 
reciprocity can obviously only obtain between the elements or 
momenta of wholes or concretes, and not between wholes or 
concretes themselves as such, for it implies that the one element 
is as essential to the whole as the other, and that, therefore, the 
whole can only exist in so far as they maintain their inter- 
connexion. For example, it is sometimes said that on the 
assumption of a law in history individual effort in the interests of 
progress would be useless; for if the individual is a product of 
economic and other surroundings, and if every event is deter- 
mined by pre-existing conditions, individual initiation must be 
excluded. But the mistake here is in confounding a relation of 
reciprocity with one of cause. The fact that the economic con- 
ditions of an age mould the men of an age does not exclude the 
fact that men react on economic conditions. Each factor is in- 
separable from the other. History, or human development, is a 
self-contained and highly-involved synthesis, and as such, its sali- 
ent category is “action and reaction.” ‘T'hough there be a distinct 
law of economic and social development which affirms itself in 
the long run irrespective of individuals, this does not by any 
means render the exertions of the individual of no avail, for the 
following reason: The logic of human evolution, like the logic of 
every other synthesis throughout all reality, is in a sense inde- 
pendent of time and space, which latter fall primarily to the 
sphere of the sensuous, %¢., the logical. Every logical process 
(assuming it to be correctly stated) must realise itself somewhere 
and somewhen, but the where and the when are undetermined. 
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Now the determination of this where and when is a matter of 
chance, of unreason. The individual, this individual here and 
now, who, gud the totality of history, is a mere chance product,’ 
or any number of such individuals may therefore empirically 
determine this @ priori undetermined fact, for they are working 
in their own element. The logical processes of social develop- 
ment, as of every other development (biological, for example), 
in so far as they are embodied in the time series as concrete, 
may be arrested or delayed at any stage. They must, of course, 
assert themselves in their completeness at some time or other, 
but not necessarily at any particular time or in any particular 
case. Individuals, as such, may therefore very easily accelerate 
or retard indefinitely the course of progress (since they are working 
in their own element, that of chance), in spite of the fact that 
progress is in the last resort logically determined in its main 
outlines. Intimately connected with the above is the fallacy at 
the root of the denial of any general law in history, on the 
ground of the chaotic character of the phenomena of history. 
Owing to the great complexity of the content of human society, 
history appears like a frothing sea, without law or aim. For 
instance, that the whole Groeco-Roman civilisation passes away, 
giving place to a state of society resembling the Homeric in 
many important respects, and that the development has to begin 
over again,so to say, seems irreconcilable with any logical pro- 
cess until we reflect that this is merely an illustration of the 
struggle ever renewed of the logical to assert itself, to realise 
itself in the alogical. 

The reason of the shrinking of philosophers from recognising 
the alogical (sense, being, etc.), as one of the momenta in reality 
is the consciousness which reflection, or discursive thought, the 
first-born of the logical, forces upon us that its own moment 
thought ought to absorb sense and being, that the real ought to 
be rational and nothing but rational. This conviction seems 
confirmed by the fact that the logical is always encroaching 
on the alogical, both in the physical and the psychical spheres, 


1I may here make the general observation that a sum of contingencies 
can never give necessity. One can trace back the chain of antecedents 
of a particular event, but each link is determined by something which 
might have happened otherwise. 
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that mere blind being ever recedes before thought, chance before 
law, impulse before deliberation. But it is forgotten that this ab- 
sorption of being by thought is only approximative and relative. 
Every sphere of being comes more and more under the sway of 
the logical—law invades the realm of chance. But yet the dark 
background of sense-quality and of mere subsistence still remains 
—thought never becomes thing, reason never absorbs feeling 
completely. Thought brings to light endless processes in reality, 
but there is the thatness and the whatness of reality which 
thought glances off. They remain wmmediate in consciousness 
and its abstracted form thought, the mediating principle, can 
never express them. This is the kernel of truth in the hack-~ 
neyed and often abused phrase of mysticism respecting the in- 
adequacy of thought and words to express our deepest experl- 
ences. “ Feltness,” gud feltness, can never be rendered in thought 
or & fortiort in words—we cannot explain what being 1s, nor 
expound what feeling feels. This also, as already pointed out, is 
the real meaning of art, which suggests a perception as far as 
possible removed from discursive thought. Reason, analysis, 
categorisation, is the antithesis of the art-consciousness. The 
very word wsthetic which is used to express it, indicates its 
essentially non-logical character. Only in philosophy where the 
abstraction of thought is carried out to its furthest limits does it 
transcend itself, and by enabling us to regard experience as an 
articulated whole, reveal itself as essential to that whole, yet asa 
derivative rather than an ultimate element. But if thought, or 
reason—the principle of definition, of formulation, of relation, in 
short—is not ultimate, but implies certain momenta in their 
nature infinite, it follows that the notion of finality in philoso- 
phy must be given up. Philosophy must be no longer regarded, 
as Hegel regarded it, as a closed circle, but rather as an endless 
spiral—a progressive conception becoming, it is true, more and 
more adequate to its content, but never furnishing a solution of 
the world-problem in a formula valid for all time. The basis of 
the conception remains the same, but its statement varies, and 
must vary from age to age. We cannot affirm, indeed, that the 
thought-forms or categories which go to make our present 
experience, the reality of our present consciousness, may not be 
superseded at an indefinitely later stage of time-development, or 
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at least lose that leading position which they have now; just as 
our “ world” must be a different world from that furnished by 
the consciousness—assuming such to be—of lower forms of life. 
Philosophy, then, is the final pronouncement of thought on the 
great problem of life, reality, experience. If it is destructive it 
is also constructive. It is thought holding up to itself the mirror 
of reality, recognising itself therein, and also its opposite, the not- 
itself, its shadow, which it implies and without which it would have 
no meaning. It is also the science which furnishes us with the 
- method to which the subject-matter of all other sciences in the last 
resort conforms. In the infancy and childhood of society, man 
vaguely felt his oneness with the world. The mythological and 
magical theory of Nature universal with primitive man, is the 
expression of this vague half-consciousness. Man has not begun 
to distinguish between self and not-self in abstract thought. Re- 
flection has not attained to consciousness with him. He does not 
reflect in the strict sense of the word. He feels the substance of 
himself and things to be one and the same, hence fetishism and 
totemism. All things live like himself. But no sooner does re- 
flection arise, no sooner does he acquire the power of abstract 
thought, and his consciousness become definite, than the world 
and himself fall apart. Every department of experience splits up 
into two mutually opposing sides. Man is now as mind opposed to 
matter. Later én precision is given to this view and he becomes 
subject (in the psychological sense) as opposed to object. His 
soul is opposed to his body, just as God is opposed to the 
world. Science accentuates these antitheses. It necessarily adopts 
a one-sided materialism as opposed to theology and philosophy 
(which is as yet theology’s handmaid), and which found them- 
selves on an impossible spiritualism or an abstract idealism, only 
varied by a dualism which unites the absurdities of both stand- 
points. Everything is here viewed under the category of cause 
and effect. But reflection itself forces us at length to recognise 
the insufficiency of these standpoints themselves, the products of 
reflection though they are, and points out the standpoint of the 
future to be a return to Monism, not the wnreflective Monism of 
primitive man, but a consciously reasoned recognition of the 
metaphysical unity in difference, in reciprocity, of all things, 
inasmuch as all that is real is the object, the thought-feeling, the 
determination, of the basa] element “ 1.” E. BELFORT BAX. 
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TYPE-WRITERS AND WRITERS. 


Sik Witi1am Harcourt’s much-quoted remark: “We are all 
Socialists now,” will soon have its paraphrase in the words: “ We 
are all type-writers.” Everybody is going in for type-writing 
now-a-days. A type-writer is becoming as familiar a piece of 
office furniture as the inevitable desk or blotting-pad. The type- 
writer referred to in the preceding sentence is, of course, of the 
inanimate order. Although its human namesake, especially if 
he or she can also write shorthand, is rapidly becoming as 
necessary in a place of business as that incarnation of irresponsi- 
bility, the office-boy. 

For the matter of that, the new invention is actually invading 
our private lives. It comes home, in the old Baconian phrase, 
not only to men’s business but to the bosoms of their families. 
Fortunately, in doing this, it adds nothing to the world’s sum of 
ugliness. Machinery, at all times wonderful if somewhat terrible 
to see, is in the person of a Remington or a Caligraph, very 
literally a thing of beauty. With their light levers, graceful 
rods, delicate nuts and screws, black and white keys, either of 
these machines is a delight to the eye, and even in these days of 
rather over artistic furnishing, does not introduce a note of dis- 
cord in the general symphony of draperies, curtains, impossible 
seats and bric-a-brac. ; 

The inventors and the business folk connected with type- 
writing, “cluim” (they are pretty nearly to a man American) 
that the type-writer is to replace the pen. They assure us that 
the writing of a letter involves from three to seven strokes of the 
pen. And when you point out gently that the very shortest 
letter that ever was written must surely involve more than seven 
pen-strokes, they smile pityingly upon you and tell you they are 
speaking of a letter of the alphabet. You believe them, just as 
you believe those statistical people who say that you take twenty 
bites, or whatever the number is, to each mouthful. And there 
certainly is no gainsaying their contention that a letter is got 
out of a type-writer by a single movement. 

But the “poor worms that are infected” with the amiable 
mania for type-writing are not only of the business persuasion. 
The professionals are also taking to the new method. Not that 
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the term “ professional ” necessarily excludes the term “ business.” 
The profession, as it, with a modest self-deprecating smile, still 
calls itself, daily and nightly invokes the blessing of all the gods 
upon the inventors of type-writing. For now parts are easily 
readable instead of being written more or less kakigraphically by 
the prompter or the call-boy. In a not altogether unvariegated 
theatrical experience, I have only met one case of an actor or 
actress who was “laudator temporis acti” in the matter of 
“parts.” And that was my friend, Charles Collette. Everybody 
else votes the recent appearance of the type-writer upon the 
stage as a gigantic success. And by no means the least enthusi- 
astic voters are theatrical managers. The reading of plays to 
which they are so prone—especially if they are written by un- 
known authors—the few slight alterations, that they venture to 
suggest—the cuts and interpolations—all these are so much the 
more easily managed upon typed copies. Besides, the writhing and 
smitten author after all suffers less if the incisions and excisions 
are made in the more mechanical form of type-writing. And 
certain base detractors of the profession declare that some 
managers, obviously of obscure provincial theatres, are grateful 
for the new departure, as it relieves them of the difficult re- 
sponsibility of reading people's handwriting. 

The learned professions are interested in the new learning of 
the type-writer. Even the most conservative of these, the legal, 
is, While whispering the Julia lines, following the immortal pre- 
cedent of Donna Julia. ‘The solicitors are the first to give way. 
That strange and depressed race, that, with bailiffs men, makes 
day and night hideous in Chancery Lane, the law-writers, to wit, 
will tell you, over its cups of gin, that its calling is going 
more than ever to the dogs, as the anathematised type-writing is 
steadily undermining it. The sanguine declare that one of these 
very few days we shall see counsel cross-examining from typed 
briefs, and they even draw pictures which they decline to regard 
as humorous of the Lord Chief Justice taking his notes as a case 
preceeds by aid of a Caligraph or a Remington. 

The doctors thus far have only sporadically made use of the 
type-writer in their correspondence, but according to the enthu- 
siasts we are to have our prescription-mysteries ere long made 
out in type. So great is the belief in their creed that one would 
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be only mildly surprised at their holding out prospects of the 
prescriptions being not only made out but made up by machinery. 

That the clergy are interested in the new departure is shown 
by the naive note in one of the innumerable little books on 
type-writing machines. “A wholesale dealer or broker requires 
a ‘per cent’ sign, and the clergyman the ‘exclamation point.’” 
It seems just possible that these positions might on occasion be 
reversed—when, eg., the two professions came into business 
relations one with another. 

As to the literary and journalistic professions—alas ! that they 
at present very rarely overlap, or, as Euclid would say, coincide— 
they have gone in for typing with enthusiasm and a vengeance ; 
with, as one result, the conjoint blessing of that hardly entreated 
trio, the editor, the sub-editor, and the printer. There be 
writers—and one of them hath discoursed in the pages of this 
magazine upon “The Horses of the Pampas ”—of a fearsome kind 
who shorten the lives of the most hardened of compositors. 
From the unmerited torture that these inflict, “Good Type, deliver 
us.” And now, shall I earn the gratitude of the great army of 
the unemployed writers or the execration of editors by my next 
practical suggestion? When you, oh, my brothers of the first 
category, are for trying your chance with an article, a story, or a 
play, remember that the chance becomes something less than a 
thousand to one, if your “ copy ” is typed, not written. 

Two other classes of people may be noted in this connexion, 
without at all exhausting the list. One is of those that are afflicted 
with blindness. The very first type-writer I ever set eyes upon 
was used by one who could not set his eyes thereon. It was 
used by my dead and gone friend, Philip Marston, whose delicate 
and most musical singing seems to be too fine and high-sounding 
for the ears of this generation ; just as the highest notes of the 
birds and of the winged insects of the forest are inaudible to the 
ears of most men. Marston, when type-writing came in, was 
able to at once put into visible form the invisible fancies of his 
“ most musical, most melancholy ” soul. 

And the other class is the workers. All who are interested in 
the working-class movement can bear testimony to the immense 
usefulness of the type-writer. When you, Mr. A. B,, M.P., are 
sending to working-men organisations your explanation of your 
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going back upon your election promises—or you, Mr. C. D., Dock 
Director or Gas Company Secretary, are sending them notice of 
a reduction of wages or a lengthening of hours, use a Remington 
or a Caligraph. I know of few things more pathetic than to see 
some of these splendid fellows, honest, reliable, clear-headed, 
brave leaders of the labour movement, and yet, thanks to our 
exquisite and exquisitely just, social system, finding it an infinite 
struggle to read a written letter. 

It is the easiest thing in the world except lying, as Hamlet would 
remind us, to learn to use the type-writer. To learn to make 
the fullest use of it is a matter of constant and prolonged prac- 
tice. The printed directions issued by both the two firms run- 
ning the two best machines are, with the instrument in front of 
you, simplicity itself. Although, in despite of this, you will do 
wisely to induce one of the representatives of either of the firms 
to come and explain the working to you. For, if you gain nothing 
else, you will have the pleasure of meeting that human variety 
which runs a close race with the cultured Irishman and the 
polished Frenchman—the well-bred American. | 

There is one point, however, that, speaking personally, no in- 
structions, written, printed or verbal, and no amount of practice 
will ever clear up, once and for all, to me. I never know-——and 
shall not learn to my dying day—upon which side of the paper, 
the one turned to, or the one turned from me, the impression 
will appear. Understand me. The thing is quite simple and 
everybody else knows. But I don’t. It is a case parallel to the 
impossibility of learning certain words in a foreign language, or to 
the difficulty that actors often have in masteringa particular speech. 

It must not be imagined that there are only two type-writers 
in the market. As a matter of fact, their name is legion, and 
they are changing it every day. Nevertheless, there is practi- 
cally a universal consensus of opinion that two of them are the 
Sauls, Kings of Israel, amongst their fellows. These, as the casual 
reader may have gathered, are the Caligraph and Remington. 
All the experts to whom I have spoken agree upon this—a 
sufficiently rare experience with experts. Please don’t imagine 
that I reckon myself amongst them. I only speak that I am 
told. And so no one will expect me to decide upon the relative 
merits of the two great rivals. Where doctors disagree—and I 
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don’t mean only the family doctors of the two machines—a mere 
student can’t be expected to give an opinion. 

The literature and the statistics of both machines is swelling 
visibly. In certain ways the most interesting of the statistics have 
reference to the question of speed. Some two years ago at Toronto 
there was, what was rather grandiloquently called an “ Inter- 
national Type-Writing Contest.” Five women and four men 
faced the starter. Actually there were two heats in the race. 
The conditions of the first were: Eachoperator should write for five 
minutes ordinary letters, and for five minutes legal evidence at 
dictation. In the ten minutes one of the women wrote 907 words, 
one of -the men 951, both of these using a Remington. 
On the other hand, in the second test the Remington ran second 
and fourth to the Caligraph’s first and third. This test was the 
writing for a period of five minutes of a particular phrase that 
had been communicated to the runners many weeks earlier, and 
that we may assume they had assiduously practised. The 
winner managed to knock off 646 words in five minutes, that is 
close upon 130 a minute. 

A word in passing of protest in respect to speed contests. From 
my friends, the experts, I learn that speed contests as speed con- 
tests are to be discouraged. They lead to a large amount of 
sweating in the type-writing offices, and to the turning out of in- 
ferior work. The sweating is on this wise. As is always the 
case with piece work, the average worker has to be forced up to 
the level of the exceptional one. The use of speed experiments, 
not contests, is as a test for the machine. The keys of a good 
machine will respond to 130, or even more words a minute, 
whilst those of an inferior one would clog long before that rate 


of speed is attained. 


I do not at all propose to describe either the Remington or the 
Caligraph. But one essential difference between the two, upon 
which the wordy and literary warfare mainly turns I must note. 
The Remington key-board has 44 keys representing 84 letters or 
signs ; the Caligraph has 78 keys. This great difference depends 
upon the fact that the Remington is moved by what is called the 
double shift. If any particular letter is struck, a small corres- 
ponding letter is printed. If,on the other hand,a capital is required, 
before striking the particular key, a special key to the left must 
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be depressed. With the Caligraph, on the other hand, each capital 
letter and each small letter has a key to itself. The question there- 
fore is, whether one prefers or finds it easier to work on the one 
hand with thelarger key-board of the Caligraph, or ontheother hand 
with the smaller key-board of the Remington and the double shift. 

The representatives of the two rival machines claim as the 
special advantage of their protegés as follows :— 


REMINGTON. 


It is the simplest and strongest, 
most durable, and most rapid writing 
machine made. 


It is built of the very best material, 
by the very best workmen. 


By reason of its simplicity, strength, 
and excellence of workmanship, it 
is not liable to get out of order, 
and will continue to do good work after 
other machines are worn out and 
worthless. 


The system of key levers in the 
Remington is covered by patents, 
and cannot be used in other writing 
machines. 


It ensures the easiest and most 
uniform action and the best work. 


It is superior to all other writing 
machines for manifolding, a great 
advantage where several copies of a 
document are desired. 


It is the simplest, most compact 
of keyboard writing machines, and has 
w keyboard more easy to cover with the 
hands and to focus with the eye than 
any other writing machine. 


This machine in its various forms has 
for fifteen years been the standard, and 
to-day is the most perfect development 
of the writing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achievements of in- 
ventive and mechanical skill, 


The makers add to the Remington 
every improvement that study and 
capital can secure. 


CALIGRAPH. 


An extremely light carriage, running 
on two shafts, the motive power being a 
long spiral spring, which gives a perfect 
uniform motion without any vibration. 

A single key for each type-bar, no 
shift key, and, therefore, no cross mo- 
tion or wear on the carriage or other 
working parts of the machine. 

The ‘‘ caligraph ” depression of the 
keys is only 19-64ths of an inch, less 
than half the depression required on 
other machines. 

An adjustable type-bar governed by 
a screw running through the type-bar 
journal, This is a simple method of 
correcting oscillation caused through 
natural wear on the type-bar pivots. No 
other type-writer possesses this invalu- 
able mechanical device. The type-bars 
are struck up from the best sheet steel, 
combining great strength with lightness 
of touch, and giving a clean, sharp 
imprint on the paper. 

A flat surface for the type to strike 
upon, the platen being ground off in 
facets the width of each printing line, 
making the ‘‘caligraph” a splendid 
manifolding machine, 

A paper feed-roll, rubber-covered, 
same width as the platen, giving a 
firm grip to any width of paper, and 
obviating the use of rubber bands, etc. 

All the working parts are adjust- 
able, interchangeable, and made of the 
very best materials. 

The ‘‘caligraph” has also an inter- 
changeable platen, and automatic ribbon 
shift. 


The manufactories of the Caligraph Co. are at Hartford, Conn, 
and Coventry, England. That of the Remington is at Ilion, 
New York State. It is a special outcome of a general manu- 


factory for rifles, sewing-machines, agricultural instruments, and 
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so forth. A special company was promoted to take over the 
type- writing machine part of the business in 1881. Starting later 
in the years than the Remington, the Caligraph had the advantage 
of a knowledge of its predecessor, has made the most of it, and 
added to it. But as the Remington has gone on improving and 
to improve, the race between the two is, to an outsider like 
myself, a dead heat. More skilled judges must decide upon the 
fine shades of difference, if they exist, between the two machines. 

Two points, as I draw to an end, to the which I should call the 
attention of the wonderful mechanical geniuses who are thinking 
of type-writing machines every moment of their waking day, 
and dreaming of them o’ nights. Equalising of the type and noise- 
lessness. As to the former, let any reader look at an “m” and 
an “i,” and then ponder on the fact that the thick-set “m” has 
to be crowded into the same space, under present conditions, as 
the attenuated “i.” Hence the esthetic agonies of soul of those 
not yet convertites to the new learning, who petition pathetically 
against the crowding here, and the over-expanse there. And 
the clicketty-clack noise that permeates the atmosphere of a room, 
a building, a street, a postal district in which a type-writer, 
animate or inanimate, is working, must cease. They tell me that 
the Marquis of Salisbury—I am not on speaking terms with the 
gentleman—has a type-writer placed, bar the key-board, under 
a glass case, after the fashion of rareties. The glass case must 
be done away with—and so must the noise. To these eminently 
practical points—and points so easily attainable—let the mecha- 
nical geniuses devote their attention to earn the thanks of a 
more or less civilised world. 

And yet one last word of warning. Don’t let us introduce the 
type-writer into the sphere of our affections and emotions, if we 
have any. It ought not to be used for love letters or notes of 
condolence or congratulation upon death or bankruptcy. Letter- 
writing, polite or otherwise, is a vanishing, a lost art. And since 
the invention of the telegraph, the post-card, and the telephone, 
the most potent exorcisor of this rare and exquisite spirit is the 
type-writer. In all business relations—in all merely mechanical 
devices for getting through life—in a word, for the common- 
places of our commonplace existence, the new method is invalu- 
able. But on the rare occasions when we try to drop the mask 
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and speak averted face to averted face, and flatter ourselves that 
we are speaking heart to heart, let us get back to one of the few 
human things left us—our handwriting. 

But considering, as foreign resolutions say, how infrequently 
and unawares these emotional situations meet us, and how, for 
the most part, life now-a-days is a series of appointments, tele- 
grams, cheques, and falsehood—so much easier if it is done 
mechanically—it is obvious that type-writers, like accidents, 
must occur in the best-regulated families. I had almost for- 
gotten to mention that the Remington machine is worked by a 
lever of the second kind, and, the Caligraph by a lever of the 
third. What does this mean ? 

EDWARD AVELING. 

























WAITING. 


“Tout vient & qui sait attendre.” True: but there are some 
who do not know how to wait; and these Fortune passes by, 
sometimes for ever. Perchance they serve a hard apprenticeship 
of waiting, or the help for which they would not wait comes too 
late. The following true story will illustrate my meaning. 

Wandering down one of the dark narrow streets in Florence, 
where the high housés are built so closely that it seems as if the 
sun could not force its way down into them, I came on little 
groups of people standing near the entrance of one of the largest 
and gloomiest houses, talking ‘and gesticulating, as with interest 
they watched those who went in or came out under the wide 
portico. It was an old palazzo, with heavily barred windows 
and massive stone carving, looking as if it might have hidden 
many a tale of mystery and crime: but surely no tragedy more 
pitiful than the one it now held. As I paused, wondering why 
the usually quiet street seemed so full of stir and motion, I caught 
sight of a friend’s face among those entering, and beckoning to 
him, asked, “What has happened?” “Come and see,” was his 
answer : and following, I found myself in the usual quadrangular 
court, with flights of steps leading up on either side into the 
house; and facing us beyond, through the richly worked old 
iron railings, we saw the garden, with its camelia and orange- 
trees standing out in the warm strong light, their leaves glinting 
in the bright sunshine. The marble walls and stairs seemed to 
strike a chill into me, and the glowing sunlight contrasted the 
more sharply with the shade within. People, mostly men, were 
passing up and down the wide staircase ; all looking grave, some 
speaking eagerly in low tones. Greeting some of them silently 
with a wave of the hand, my friend led the way. Higher and 
higher we climbed, past large lofty rooms, till the last landing 
was reached. 

“Surely,” said I, “this is the Palazzo Ducci. Why are you 
bringing me so high ?” 
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“Tt is the Palazzo Ducci: and Carlo Ducci, last of his race, 
being poor like many of our nobles, let the lower parts to rich 
people who could live in them, and himself lived here. It is 
empty now.” He spoke briefly and sternly. 

We entered a long, low room under the roof, with great beams 
going across the rafters, and there, breathless with my ascent and 
wonder, I looked round. A poor, bare room it was, with very 
little furniture. Grouped round a low small bed were some 
Brothers of Misericordia. Great candles stood at the four corners, 
and mingled with the whispers of those in the room came a sound 
of sobbing from an old man in a tarnished livery, who knelt by 
the bed. Seeing the Brothers, I knew this was some. sanctuary 
of sorrow or suffering ; for in such places they are to be found 
ever ready with their help. 

“Ecco,” said my friend, “he had no patience: he could not 
wait.” 

He pointed to the bed. There, in all the awful majesty of death, 
lay a rigid still form; that of a young man evidently not long 
dead. The quiet pale features were finely cut: on the white 
lips there seemed to linger a quiver of pain and despair. There 
were stains of blood on the pillow, and from under the dark curls 
the blood oozed slowly. Shuddering, I looked inquiringly at 
my friend, who spoke again. 

“Poor Carlo! You know him, you saw him atmyhouse. He 
was so young and full of promise, and we all loved him; but he 
was poor and proud, and would ask no help from us, who would 
gladly have given it. He says here he had no friends, no hope ; 
his little money was gone ”—pointing to a letter lying open on 
the table near. Beside it, grim testimony of despair, lay a re- 
volver. 

“Think of the poor young life quenched in agony; what he 
must have suffered before it came to this! And see,” he went 
on, flinging his hands abroad with a gesture of grief, “see only 
to-day in the lottery his was the lucky number! He won money 
which would pay his debts, and give life some hope: and now, 
il povero! he is dead. Ah, poor Carlino, dear friend! why didst 
thou not tell me? I could have given thee help; but I was 
away. Ihave but now returned, and find him thus! He was 
so bright and gentle, he could not endure pain, and the coldness 
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of the selfish rich world drove him mad; and now fortune has 
come too late—too late! He could not wait one little hour.” 

Bending down, he kissed the pale, cold brow, and smoothed 
the soft, dark hair tenderly. Then beckoning to the Brothers of 
Misericordia, who, shrouded in their long black garments and 
pointed hoods, looked fit accompaniments to this sad scene, he 
spoke earnestly in an undertone, and ended, saying louder, “ He 
was mad when he did this,”—touching the revolver—“ the good 
God cannot judge him hardly. He was so lonely. What agony 
he must have endured!” Then turning to the dead man, he said, 
“ Addio, dear friend! thou shalt not be forgotten. Others may 
call thee wicked, I cannot. What I. can, I will do for thy 
memory.” 

Silently we left the room ‘and went out again into the street, 
and parted. I walked slowly, threading my way among the 
waiting people. I had not gone far when the Brothers of Miseri- 
cordia passed with their rapid, regular tread, carrying the coffin, 
and the lighted candles flickered, looking dim and garish in the 
sunshine. They were followed by the old man-servant, bent and 
broken with age and grief. Here was one of the mysteries of 
life and fate. Why was the young life wasted? Was it to teach 
others to endure; and in Nature’s manner, reckless of the in- 
dividual, regarding only the race? Yet, who ever learned life’s 
lesson but by bitter personal experience ? Rather, like Browning’s 
“ Andrea del Sarto,” let us hope for “one chance more” for those 
who fail here. 


A. E. SALE. 














DRAMATIC NOTES. 
“MONDAY NIGHTS AT THE HAYMARKET.” 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE has made his wise experiment, to the huge 
satisfaction of all concerned. The 10th November, 1890, ought 
to be a red-letter day in the calendar of dramatic art. For upon 
its evening one of our theatrical managers (new style) broke 
through in a measure the neoteric tradition of long runs. To 
some of us the occasion was of much more importance than the 
actual production of ‘Beau Austin,” the charming piece of work 
of Messrs. Henley and Stevenson. We are not quite prepared to 
go into the lettered ecstasies in which certain of our elders and 
betters have indulged. And assuredly we are not with those 
who see in “ Beau Austin” nothing but clever literary work by 
two clever literary men. We are in that position, so dear to the 
self-complacent, of the happy mean. It is an open question, in 
spite of one or two friendly attacks of critical hysteria, whether 
we have in the first fruits of the Haymarket new departure a 
stage classic. On the other hand it is unquestionable that we 
have in it a very distinct contribution to stage literature. 

The piece is, in the main, but not wholly, a picture of manners 
rather than of men and women. The four acts are four scenes 
and the scenes are sketches. Very delightful sketches, full of 
colour, not only local and temporal, but of the emotional and 
passionate order. The dresses and affectations of manner seem as 
strange to us as ours will to the dwellers in the end of the 
twentieth century. But the deeds and the sufferings are those of 
our own and every day. And with all the over-elaboration of 
diction, the converse of the earlier years of the century was less 
unpolished and ungraceful than ours. As Mr. Henley puts it in 
his pleasant little prologue :— 


* But then as now—it may be something more— 
Woman and man were human to the core.” 


By the way, in passing, let us note that the prologue is ‘some- 
what marred by one rather awkward line, just near the middle 
of it :-— 

‘* Burned with a plentitude of essential fire.” 
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1334 DRAMATIC NOTES. 


The strong humanity of the fops and cornets and belles and their 
attendant maids at the Wells and on the pantiles was made the 
more impressive by the really wonderful acting of nearly every 
one in the cast. The remarkable finish of Mr. Tree’s style is in 
complete harmony with the time, the society, the character, here 
represented. And the real strength necessary to the carrying 
out of the three strong situations of the play was there. Yet 
in the very whirlwind of passionate emotions the actor never 
once lost his hold of the artificiality of method essential to the 
true rendering of the man in his habit as he lived. 

Fred Terry’s style is not at all of the same order as that of 
Beerbohm Tree. Indeed, the very contrast between the two men 
and their methods contributes largely to the effectiveness of the 
excellent work that they are doing together. Some of us were not 
without our fears when we heard that an actor of such singular 
force and directness as Mr. Terry was cast for a part in a comedy 
of manners. We ought to have remembered his Charles Surface. 
He came through triumphantly, and the scene between him and 
the Beau, who has betrayed the woman Fenwick loves, was the 
most effective in the play. Mrs. Tree’s playing in the exception- 
ally trying part of Dorothy was not found wanting, though she 
appeared to be terribly handicapped by a very righteous nervous- 
ness. Mr. Brookfield, Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Aylward, all 
played as to the manner—of 1820—born. 

Of “Called Back,” the revived of Monday, November the 10th, 
we are not able to speak at present from personal observation. 
But, my lady Rumour speaks highly of it, and, calling to mind 
Mr. Tree’s acting as Macari some years back, for once my lady is 
probably not at her old tricks again. 


“ SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW.” 


Mr. Alexander has secured for the Avenue a very pretty play 
and one that is really original, although it does not contain a 
single character or situation that has not been seen before, 
and does not contain many lines that are not familiar friends. 
With this play as with all except the very highest—the treat- 
ment is everything. Play-writing is like chess-playing. The 
pieces are always the same; the moves are always the same; 
there are a certain definite number of recognised openings and 
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endings; and yet the possibilities of fresh combinations are 
infinite. 

It is perhaps open to question if the introduction of the melo- 
dramatic element in the middle act is wise, and we feel very 
strongly that the whole of the money-stealing is unnecessary. 
But with that all possible fault-finding is at an end. A very 
pretty play with a first act that, mainly owing to the beautiful 
playing of Marion Terry and Mr. Alexander, took everybody’s 
heart by storm; and a play that is unconventional in one chief 
point. The husband of the woman he has thought dead for 
many years, as soon as she turns up, says simply, “This is my 
wife,” and accepts the position. All the actors in “Sunlight and 
Shadow” are either by Nature admirably fitted to their parts, or 
have the artist skill to adapt themselves to them. So that we 
need only name names—Messrs. Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, 
Ben Webster, Yorke Stephens, and Holles; Miss Marion Terry, 
Miss Ada Neilson, and Miss Maude Millett. 


“ MONSIEUR MOULON.” 


It is only necessary to mention this extraordinary piece played, 
once for all, we should think, at a Shaftesbury matinée, on 
account of the acting in it of Miss Alma Murray. In an im- 
possible part in an impossible piece she, nevertheless, played with 
such strength and delicacy that one almost forgave Mr. Hannan, 
F.RGS., F.R.Hist.S., for his literary and dramatic crimes. 
The commission of them at least gave us an opportunity, all too 
rare, of seeing an actress second to only one English actress 
in poetic drama, and of hearing again her incomparable voice. 
But when are we to see and hear Miss Murray in a real play ? 


“THE PHARISEE” 


at the Shaftesbury. Ibsen reaches far. Only the very daring 
would have predicted that the second play, under the re-manage- 
ment of Miss Wallis, at the Shaftesbury—a play written by the 
actress herself and Mr. Malcolm Watson—a play that followed 
hard upon Mr. Buchanan’s “Sixth Commandment ”—would have 
been palpably inspired by the “ Doll’s House,” And yet the pre- 
diction would have been verified. In “The Pharisee” right at 
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the very outset there is a brave and outspoken and dramatic 
treatment of the theme—a woman wronged and no mercy. The 
dramatists, and, what is better, the action of the play, protest 
almost as vigorously as the Norwegian himself against the con- 
ventional wickedness that is labelled morality. More than that, 
when, at the end of the second Act, the wife that has “sinned” 
before marriage is absolutely spotiess in her husband's eyes, 
although her old lover is face to face with both of them, and 
although the atonement that convention requires has been made 
over and over again, yet our brave dramatists set to work at 
once and give us a third Act. And in this the dominant note is 
the principle that Ibsen is so often forcing upon us: that the truth 
is the thing no matter what happens. Kate Landon in that last 
Act speaks right out to her husband. 

As a rule in these notes we do not, and for obvious reasons, 
give the plot of a play. “The Pharisee” is only just out, 
and the story is so short, that this month the rule may be broken. 
“The Pharisee” is Geoffrey Landon. For eight years he and Kate 
have lived an uninterruptedly happy life. Note the eight years. 
That according to the “ Doll’s House” and the new play is the 
psychological moment of married life. Kate’s father, Captain 
James Darell, is one of the disreputable type. Kate has had a 
past, and, believing in speaking out before marriage, has asked 
her father to tell it to her husband. She has received through the 
same unholy medium the assurance that Landon, whilst knowing 
what has happened, wishes that on both sides there shall be 
absolutely no reference to the past. Not until well on into Act I. 
does the wife discover that her father has played her false. Lord 
Helmore, an old friend of Landon’s, returns after ten years’ 
absence. He is dying, and as a last request—or, as matters turn 
out, a last but two requests—he asks Landon to seek out a woman 
with whom he had lived unmarried on principle, and of whom 
he had lost sight for years. He gives Landon a sealed packet 
with the woman’s portrait, and the usual directions. Of course, 
the woman is Kate. The rest the reader can think out for him- 
self. Except two points. The big situation at the end of the 
second Act resolves itself into this. Landon is opening the 
packet ; his wife has been pleading by inference for herself un- 
availingly ; Helmore comes on at the finish of the scene, and as 

















































DRAMATIC NOTES. 1337 
Landon is taking out the portrait, takes the packet from him. 
The other point is the finish of the piece. When the truth is 
told Landon is at first like his early British Tennysonian 
prototype, King Arthur, on fire against her. But a letter from 
Helmore who has died—off—brings the last request, and the 
child of Geoffrey and Kate runs on. To speak frankly, this filled 
some of us with dreadful'anticipation. We expected to see her take 
the left hand of her father, and the right hand of her mother, 
and pull them across the stage to each other, join their hands, 
and say, “ Bless you, my parents.” But the device was new and 
charming. The father gives the child a kiss, she runs across the 
stage to her mother, kisses her and says, “ From papa.” 

The acting is up to the high level of the piece. Mr. Lewis 
Waller managed to triumph over the difficulty of dying through 
two acts, and was an exceptionally interesting invalid. Mr. 
Herbert Waring, in a very Helmer-like part, gave a characterisa- 
tion perfectly distinct from any one we have ever seen him give 
before. Certainly here is an actor that thinks for himself, and 
thinks clearly and strongly. Mrs. Lancaster Wallis played with 
singular power. The part of Kate is as trying a one as might 
well be imagined. With the exception of the first ten minutes 
of the play, it is at high tension throughout. That there was 
scarcely any evidence of strain is almost the highest praise that 
can be given the actress. Humour is not the strong point of the 
conjoint author, and neither Miss Sophie Larkin nor Miss Marion 
Lea had many opportunities. Those they had, they took. M. 
Marius, although as stage-manager he must have been terribly 
upset by the far from innocent gambols of the curtain, played 
with all his usual finish and distinction. Messrs. Esmond and 
Beauchamp played admirably a boy lover and family solicitor 
parts, and little Minnie Terry was—-Minnie Terry. 

There is only one suggestion that we feel tempted to make, 
though after the success of Monday 17th it is not likely to be 
taken. The piece ought not to have been called “The Pharisee” 
—it should have been “The Philistine.” 

ALEC NELSON. 
KE. M. A. 
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MUSIC NOTES. 


To give a six weeks’ season of opera in the autumn, is, in itself, 
a proof that the giver isa man of high moral courage; and to 
the credit due to such a quality, Signor Lago is certainly entitled. 
But he is deserving—and, as far as I am concerned, his deserts 
shall not go unrecognised of higher and more special praise than 
this. For he has produced Gluck’s “Orfeo,” Wagner’s “ Tann- 
hiuser,’ and Guilia Ravogli: and, above all, he has given the 
critics an opportunity of proving, to the utter confusion of the 
inimical public face, that they can be unanimous and enthusi- 
astic when an occasion worthy of such a proceeding presents 
itself. It is not easy to over-rate the importance of this latter 
achievement. The public has too long blasphemed the sacred 
name of criticism ; it has dwelt with wicked pleasure on the not 
unusual diversity of opinion displayed by the London critics ; it 
has delighted to say, “See how these critics disagree.” Alto- 
gether, criticism was getting in a bad way—Mr. Corder said so 
in “ The Overture.” Now, we have had our chance, and have 
taken it eagerly. Signor Lago mounted Gluck’s “ Orfeo,” with 
Guilia Ravogli in the title part; and all the critics fell down 
and worshipped in an embarrassing unanimity of prostration. 
The amateur, therefore, must not be surprised if for the next 
year or two criticism takes on atone of unaccustomed dignity 
and pride; for we shall certainly always reply to the scoffer 
with the remark, “In November, 1890, we were unanimous.” 

I turn reluctantly from this attractive point to consider the 
work itself, and its performance. It were an insult to offer here 
any historical criticism of the opera, besides being rather trouble- 


some. After all, it is comparatively unimportant compared to 


the great fact that a work written in 1762, should, in 1890, be 
found attractive enough to fill Covent Garden Theatre again and 
again. How is it done? The overture is commonplace, the 
interpolated air by Bertoni is vulgar, and the stage-manager had 
done his worst to make the great scene at the gates of Hell 
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ludicrous and incredible. And yet, there is, I suppose, no place 
in the world where the critic finds it so hard to abandon his 
critical attitude as in places where they do Italian opera. One 
is always so conscious of the absurd conventionalities, the ridi- 
culous dramatic methods : a famous aria is just an aria, and no 
integral part of a great dramatic whole; and one goes late, and 
comes away early, without feeling that there is any particular 
emotional significance in the whole thing. But it was different 


with “ Orfeo.” However conscious you were that the music was © 


a century old, however mild it seemed as the expression of in- 
tense emotion, however much you felt inclined to laugh at the 
absurd antics of the ragged regiment of furies—who looked like 
nothing so much as a clan of dirty and dissipated gillies 
who had been out poaching, and caught a salmon apiece; 
as soon as Gluck’s music was properly interpreted, you knew 
that_it belonged to the order of immortal art. You knew that 
for perfect art—for art, that is, in which the form is completely 
filled by the spirit—there is no such thing as time or decay. 
The examples of any form which grow antiquated are only those 
which were never perfectly alive. The sleeping princess certainly 
wears the garments of her day, and she is dead to all but the 
one prince who kisses her full upon the lips, lover-like. No 
Michel Angelo’s hesitating salute upon the hand will serve. So 
Guilia ‘Ravogli has understood the secret; and Orpheus lives 
again for her. The public, too, has unconsciously felt this ; and 
the unique enthusiasm with which the young lady has been re- 
ceived is not mere star-worship. It has been felt that she alone 
has the true charm to awake the sleeping beauty of the music ; 
and we have worshipped the genius of immortal art in her. 
There has entered into our admiration something of that lover’s 
fancy which Gautier, ,better than any other, has so well 
described. Of course, one dare not quote the passage ; but those 
who have read “ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” as well as those who 
say they have not, will remember the passage in which Gautier 
reminds you that a lover worships, not his mistress, but his ideal . 
and his kisses are not meant for her, but for the beautiful dream 
which he knows he will never clasp. I do not mean that I hope, 
or desire, to see a more perfect representation of the part than 
that given by Guilia Ravogli. I mean that in her person alone 
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1340 MUSIC NOTES. 
did one get a glimpse of what the ideal revival of “Orfeo” would 
be, and we admired the nobility of Gluck’s work in her. 

Old opera-goers are inclined to admit that Pauline Viardot’s 
performance of the part excelled that of Guilia Ravogli only in 
one or two points of detail. As I have said, I cannot easily con- 
ceive anything more dignified, more pathetic, than this. I have 
heard dramatic singers with finer voices, and seen actresses of 
greater power’; but I have heard no operatic contralto—or, rather, 
mezzo-soprano—who combined in a more equal degree the 
qualities which go to the making of a great dramatic singer. 
In Aida or Lohengrin she is unquestionably fine ; but it is only 
in Orfeo that she attains her full artistic stature. An admirable 
eritic—he who is known as “Spectator ”—has pointed out that 
however sincere Gluck tried to be, he could hardly get away 
from the standpoint and the spirit of the Paris of Marie 
Antoinette and Jean-Jacques, and that the management should 
have given the opera a dressing appropriate to the time. 
Historically, he is right; practically, I cannot but feel him 
to be wrong; I should have liked to see the whole opera 
produced in a spirit akin to that of Guilia Ravogli’s 
Orfeo. She had the reticence, the dignity, the pathos over- 
shadowed by a following fate, of a heroine in an Alschylean 
tragedy. Hence the entirely unique sensation produced upon 
every sensitive listener, the nowveaw frisson, which Mr. Oscar 
Wilde desires. One forgot the ludicrous aspect of those Furies 
when Orpheus came down the rocks of Hell, and pleaded with 


. the tumultuous guardians for entrance ; one forgot the grotesque 


incongruity of those leggy ballet-girls in the Elysian meadows 
when he went from one to the other with averted head, touch- 
ing the eyes and hands of each; all was unremembered, save 
the passion of that immortal love, when, Eurydice found at last, 
the lovers went away to their happiness ; and I should, indeed, 
be sorry for him who had no thought of imminent tears when 
Orpheus clung to his dead love, and sobbed, “Che fard senza 
Euridice.” Here was the veritable embodiment of despairing 
love in its elemental form; here the utterance, in immortal 
phrases, of the passionate sense of loss, which is common to all 
ages and peoples. And it should be noted that Guilia Ravogli 
never for an instant left the ideal for the real. Even in her 
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supreme abandonment of grief she was still restrained, her 
expression still pure and controlled, never verging upon the 
hysterical realism, which a less great artist would have thought 
needful or appropriate. There may be some who can conceive 
of higher praise than this. Such may give it. For my own 
part, I am content to record that henceforth this Roman singer's 
performance will abide in my memory, with certain other con- 
summate achievements of plastic (for the beauty of her perform- 
ance was plastic also) and dramatic art. In the shrine wherein 
the mask of Hera gazes with glorious pride, and the Venus—or 
the Victory—of Mieo looks out with calm assurance of conquest, 
its triumph and its tears, and the god’s scorn is fixed upon the 
face of Apollo; there have I put my memory of Orpheus, as the 
ultimate expression of the nobility of grief. 

It would be unfair to omit from this record any mention of 
Mdlle. Otta Brony, a young Danish singer, who played the part 
of Love very efficiently ; and of Sophia Ravogli, who lent the 
aid of her voice and cultured style to the representation of 
Eurydice. She also was the Venus in the two performances of 
Wagner’s “ Tannhauser,” which will make Signor Lago’s season 
memorable, and in which Madame Albani, Parotti, and Maurel 
took part. The chorus was dreadful, and the stage-mounting 
eccentric. Before Signor Lago can read this article (as I hope 
he will) his season will have come to an end; but I trust he will 
carry some of my critical thoughts to his home, and that when 
next he gives a series of operatic performances, he will be a little 
more generous in his stage arrangements. He is, so far, entitled 
only to vicarious praise. We are grateful to him for Orfeo, but 
we should have been more grateful had he shown, in a chorus 
and mise-en-scéne, a fuller recognition of a great work and a 
great artist. One word more. Neither Dr. Hubert Parry nor 
Milton has, so far as I know, written an ode beginning, “ Blest 
Face of Sirius.” That was merely an example of the printer's 
peculiar humour. 

SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
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LITERATURE NOTES. 


ANTI-SLAVERY AND ReForM Papers. H.D. THorEavu. Edited 
by H.S. Salt. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—We owe Mr. Salt a debt 
of gratitude for republishing these “ Papers,” and for his admirable 
“Introductory Note.” Surely these must for ever do away with 
the ordinary idea of Thoreau as “morose” and “cynical,” stand- 
ing apart from all men, cold and indifferent. In these “ Papers” 
we feel the heart-throb of the maz:—and truer, nobler heart never 
beat. All the “ Papers” are interesting and valuable, but the 
two that interest most—both because of the subject-matter, and 
because they most fully reveal “our Henry,” are the “ Plea for 
Captain John Brown,” and the “ Last days of John Brown.” ‘To 
read these unmoved is impossible. There are passages in 
them of glorious passion. It is curious that to this day Thoreau 
should be so little understood—he who spoke the first public 
words in defence of Brown, he who after Brown’s death “was 
surprised ” at the “routine of the natural world surviving still.” 
Assuredly nothing finer has been said of John Brown than the 
concluding words of Thoreau’s essay: “On the day of his 
translation, I heard, to be sure, that he was hwng, but I did not 
know what that meant ... not fora day or two did I even 
hear that he was dead, and not after any number of days shall I 
believe it. Of all the men who were said to be my contempor- 
aries, it seemed to me that John Brown was the only one who 
had not died. ... I meet him atevery turn. He is more alive 
than ever he was. He has earned immortality.” 


A Warpd oF THE GOLDEN Gate. Bret Harte. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—It is impossible to read Bret Harte without pleasure, 
but this last volume is a little disappointing. Probably we are 
disappointed because, on the strength of Mr. Harte’s promise, we 
had hoped that the “ Ward” would be our “ Waif of the Plains,” 
and that we should again meet Clarence, and Susy, and the 
inimitable Jim. If we could only forget these we should be 
quite happy with Yerba and Colonel Pendleton and George, 
















































































LITERATURE, 1343 
but this we cannot do, and so not even the Colonel and George 
can content us. 

If the volume, asa whole, falls short of “A Waif of the Plains,” 
there are passages that show us Bret Harte at his very best. 
Kate Howard may rank with the “ Duchess” of the “ Outcasts,” 
as a picture equally true and equally tender, while Colonel 
Pendleton and George are worthy of a place beside Tennessee's 
“Partner.” The story told in the “ Ward” is ingenious if some- 
what improbable. But one always cares less for Bret Harte’s 
stories than for his men and women. What has he done, by the 
way, that he should be punished with such “ illustrators?” The 
“ Waif” was bad, but the “illustrations” of “A Ward of the 
Golden Gate” are too awful for words. Surely Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus would do better to get these delightful volumes 
illustrated well, or to issue them without the abortions that now 
disfigure their pages. 


A MARRIAGE DE CONVENANCE.. ByC. F. Keary. (Fisher Unwin, 
Novel Series.)—A very strong, a very remarkable book. Not 
the less remarkable that Mr. Keary has chosen the most difficult 
of all forms for telling his story—z.e., by letters. But so skil- 
fully are these written that we never stop to think of their impro- 
bability and artificiality. Assuredly it is long since a new writer 
has done anything to be compared with the studies of character, 
with the psychological truth of this very wonderful book. Its 
weakest point is its title. 


THE Lire oF HenRIK IpsEN. By Henrik Jeger, Translated by 
Clara Bell. (Heinemann.)—Henrik Ibsen is so much with us 
just now, and as his work becomes better known will be so much 
more with us, that a biography of him is very welcome. . Not that 
Henrik Jeger’s “Life” is a good one. On the contrary it is 
decidedly inadequate. But it is the best we have, and so Mr. 
Heinemann has done well to include it in his valuable “Series.” 
No doubt it is sad to read masterpieces in translations that at 
best are usually bad. Yet we cannot all read all languages, and 
therefore such a “Series” as Mr. Heinemann’s “meets” a 
decided “ want.” 

As to the translation of Jeger’s “ Life,” I may be doing Mrs. 
Clara Bell an injustice, but unless I am very much mistaken her 
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book is a translation of a translation, 7.¢., a translation not of 
Jeger but of the German translation of Jeger. Now, a transla- 
tion is always a poor substitute for an original, but the translation 
of a translation is an abomination. 

Mrs. Clara Bell’s English is often ungrammatical (a trivial fault) 
and often an incorrect rendering (a serious fault). To take one 
or two passages selected absolutely at random. “He (Ibsen) at 
once gave up all notion of devoting himself to study.” As a 
matter of fact Ibsen “studied ”—in the English sense—harder 
than ever. He only gave up the idea of a University career. 
“ He was losing it (absolute independence) under the influence of 
literary study.” Here again the word study is used in a sense 
quite misleading to the English reader. “As manager of a 
theatre Ibsen had more than his share of unpleasantness.” 
Jeeger means and says that Ihsen had to put up with a good deal 
of unpleasantness—not that he was unpleasant. As to the 
grammar—not to speak of “ from whences ” and “averse tos,” read 
this: “This faithful and self-sacrificing friendship has linked 
Schulerud’s name withIbsen’s. .. . and the poet hascommemorated 
his gratitude in a handsome tribute in the preface to the second 
edition of Catilina. He does not seem to have been in any other 
way remarkable,” etc. The he here clearly refers to Schulerud, 
yet Mrs. Bell has it that “the poet” was not remarkable. 

So much for the prose. The numerous quotations from Ibsen’s 
poems and poetical plays “ have been specially translated by Mr. 
Gosse for this edition, with scrupulous attention to the form and 
substance alike of the original, and in almost every instance ”— 
at least so the preface says—“they may be taken as reproducing 
the exact external appearance of the passages they imitate.” 
By this time I have no doubt Mr. Gosse feels penitent. The 
translator of prose has a difficult task that requires talent. The 
translator of poetry, if he is to reproduce the soul of the work as 
well as its “ exact external appearance,” must be a genius. Mr. 
Gosse is doing such very good and useful work that it makes it 
all the more a pity he did not translate some of these exquisite 
lines literally, word for word, into good plain prose. Truly the 
music of the verses would be lost, but not so utterly as in these 
“externally ” literal renderings. 

KE. M. A. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST. 


The most Interesting Book at the Librartes. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 


Professor Herkomer’s Autobiography occupies 100 pages of ‘*‘ From 
Handel to Halle,” a new Volume of Artistic Autobiographies and Biographies by 
Dr. Engel, just published. Large Svo, 12s. The Limited Adition de Luxe, contain- 
ing 13 E tchings and engraved Plates S, together with Fac-similes, &c., 4to, uniquely 
bound, is also ready. 











A COMPANION TO THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUN'IRY. by Professor 
W. Knuicut. With 56 Original Lilustrations of Lake Scenery by Harry Goodwin. 
5s. ; India Paper (50 Copies only), 7s. 6d. 

‘The illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the scenery.” 
Times. ‘* This handsome and seductive volume. Nothing could be better than 
Professor Knight’s commentary.’’—Saturday Review. 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the FLORA ofthe ALPS. By A. W. 
Bennett, M.A., B.Sc. 392 pp., on very thin but opaque paper, limp morocco, 5s. 

‘It constitutes a sort of botanist’s rade-mecum, atfording short descriptions of most 
of the Alpine plants so dear to visitors. All the most interesting flowers of the 
Alps are here. The classification adopted is the one most commonly met with 
in English floras. It is excellent for its purpose, and reflects great credit on 
all concerned.”’—A theneum. 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By J. ‘ 


BurcKHARDT. Edited by 8. G. C. MippLEMoRE. New Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 
‘* Has already gained a European reputation. The translation is admirably done.” 
— Bookseller. 

DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. Owners of the 16-Vol Edition can now 
Complete their Sets by purchasing Mr. Hogy’s ‘* Uncollected Writings of De 
Quincey.” 2 vols., 12s., uniform with the 16-Vol. Edition, and consisting en- 
tirely of Essays not included therein, each being duly authenticated in Mr. 
Hogg’s Introduction. 

‘Two most welcome volumes. Yorkshire Post. 
‘*Mr. Hogg has placed all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.” —Academy. 


of Supplement to the Standard English Edition.” —ZLiterary IVor/d. 
With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 Cuts. 


COURT LIFE under the PLANTAGENETS. By Huserr Hat, 
F.S.A. Large 8vo, 15s. 
‘* Really a delightful book. Handsomely illustrated.”—Journal of Education. 
‘A surprisingiy successful reproduction of life in the reign of Henry of Anjou. 
Of striking interest and genuine value.” —Scotsman. 


The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : their Agrarian Condition, 


Social Life, and Religion. By Stepniak. 3rd Edition, thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘The whole treatise is one of extreme interest, as upon the issues of the next few 
years depend the future happiness, prosperity, and even existence of the Russian 
peasantry, of whose condition Stepniak gives so sympathetic and stirring an 
account.” —Morning Post. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. NEW 2s. NOVELS. 
A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By Gerorue 
COLMORE. 6s. F.C. PHties. ; THE FATAL PHRYNE. 
YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. Hy | Kanvof Desarr. THE LITTLE CHATELAINE. 
K. C. PHipires, author of ‘As in a Looking- | ANNIE THOMAS. THE SLOANE SQUARE 


(slass."—C. J. Wins. 6s. SCANDAL. 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. 
FOR SO LITTLE: the Story of a Crime. By 


nce twee ae * | MANUAL OF HOME NURSING. By Lovisa E. 
een | DoBREE. With a Preface by MARY SCHARLIEB, 

A BOOK FOR YOUNG MOTHERS, Is. 6d. M.D. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
NEW LIFE ; its GENESIS and CULTURE. hy ‘* It would be difficult to overpraise it.’’-Scofsman. 
H. C. O Neri and Epirn A. BARNeErT, Author ‘** A sound, sensible, and comprehensive little 


of ‘‘ Our Nurses, and the work they have to do.” Handbook.” —Saturday Review. 
THE DISEASES BESETTING BUSINESS 
MEN. BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIMES: His 
HABITS AND HEALTH: A Book of (olden Religion, Philosophy, and Science. By EKd- 
_ Rules for Middle Age. By Guy Beddoes. 3s. 6d. ward Berdoe. With a New Portrait: and 3 
In these days, amid the rush and worry of an Fac-simile Letters. 3s. 6d. 


active business life, this book is calculated to ‘* Distinetly helpful to the student of Browning.” 
exercise a great influence for good upon business Glasgow Herald. 
men. —Czty Press. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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TIME AD VERTISER. 


F.V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 
3 vols. By the Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ‘‘ The Piccadilly 
Puzzle,” ‘* Miss Mephistopheles, ” &e. 


Il. THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. - By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Great 
Porter Square,” ‘‘ Toilers of Babylon,” &c. 3 vols. 

“. ... A novel of great interest and power—one that can scarcely fail to enhance his already high 
reputation and extend his popularity as a writer of fiction. ... It bubbles over with humour of the 
raciest and richest character. ... The author unravels with much dramatic effect as sensational, 
singular, and striking a story as could well be conceived. ‘The air of mystery pervading the ncvel is 
successfully maintained till towards the closing chapters. ... In conception and character, indeed, the 
work is quite distinct from the general run of modern novels—a circumstance which in itself lends 
value to Mr. Farjeon’s latest literary effort, apart from other merits always readily recognisable in the 
writings of this accomplished author.’ ’_Scotoman. 








Ill. BLINDFOLD, ByFf lorence Marryat, Author of ‘‘ My Sister the Actress,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
** The story is well conceived and skilfully told. . . . May be read with considerable pleasure.” — 
Scotsman. 


IV. A NEW OTHELLO. By Iza Duffus Hardy, Author of ‘‘ Love, Honour, 
and Obey,” &c. 3 vols. 

*** 4 New Othello’ is a good story ... in many important respects it is the best work that has come 
from her now experienced pen... . Hypnotism is treated both healthily and artistically—it is em- 

loyed as the simple machinery of an interesting story to which it is indispensable. The gradual sub- 
jection of a woman's will t» a hypnotic practitioner is finely conceived and thoroughly well worked 
out, the intended point being never lost sight of for a moment. Indeed, ‘A New Othello’ is an 
admirably-constructed novel altogether. ... It meets the taste of the hour without this being its ap- 
parent aim, and displays a wholesome and refreshing absence of self-consciousness.... The various 
characters are excellent as portraits; and the situations, sufficiently strong and dramatic in themselves, 
are rendered more so by the way in which they are managed.” —Graphic. 

- A work at once refined and vigorous, brimful of excitement, yet free from vulgar, sensational 
clap-trap, and the artifices of the melo-dramatists of fiction. ... A really admirable novel. The new 
Othello himself is a character of rare interest, and Dr. Fitzallan—a fascinating figure from first to last. 

. The women-folk are well-drawn and pleasant people. . . . A strong and interesting work. ... . 
A story of exceptional interest, told in good style, and dealing with a host of pleasant people.’ —Court 
Journal 


V. THE LAST OF THE CORNETS. By Col. ROWAN HAMILTON. 2 
vols., 12s. 

’ Colonel Hamilton writes in a delightfully breezy and natural fashion of past days in the army, and 
his story, ‘The Last of the Cornets,’ is likely to be vastly appreciated by men in the service, and, 
perhaps, even more by those who were in the service a quarter of a century or so ago. Nor are army 
men likely to be the only appreciative readers of Colonel Hamilton’s story, for not only does he paint 
barrack life with a fidelity and verve, which only practical experience and a love of his profession could 
ensure, but he has also introduced a suttic ientiy strong element of purely human interest to make his 
book acceptable to all lovers of honest, wholesome fiction. The story is well written, full of anima- 
tion, and of special interest to the large class of readers who were in the service when cornets flourished, 


or are still interested in army life as it was andis. Colonel Hamilton must give us another service 
story ere long.” —Court Journal. 


CASTE AND CREED. By Mrs. FRANK PENNY. - 2 vols. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL. 
In paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6a. 


FERRERS COURT. By the Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘‘ Buttons,” &e. 
MRS. HUNGERFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 
In paper cover, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
HER LAST THROW. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘‘The Hon. Mrs. 
Vereker,” &e. 
*“RITA’S” NEW NOVEL. 
In Paper C +H Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. By the Author of ‘‘Sheba,” &c. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
MATRON OR MAID? (2nd Ejition.) By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE. The Romance of an Inexperienced Girl. By 
F.C. PHILIPS and C. J. WILLS, (2nd Edition.) 
THE LAST DRAWING-ROOM. (3rd Edition.) By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
FRASER. Author of *‘ A Professional Beauty,” &c, 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
NOW READY. 


New and Cheap Edition. 


WOMAN KIND. 


Crown SvO, Cloth, 3s, 6d. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BEN SYLVESTER’S WORD. 18mo, sewed, 8d.; cloth, 1s. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WOMEN. 


Gs. Second Series. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


BURNT OUT. § Fecap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CASTLE BUILDERS ; or, The Deferred Confirmation. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COUNTESS KATE AND THE STOKESLEY SECRET. 


One Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
FRIARSWOOD POST OFFICE. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LANGLEY ADVENTURES. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LADS AND LASSES OF LANGLEY. 
LANGLEY LITTLE ONES. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LANGLEY SCHOOL. 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

LEONARD THE LION HEART. 18mo, cloth, sewed, 6d. 
NEW GROUND. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE PIGEON PIE. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 

THE RAILROAD CHILDREN. 
THE SIX CUSHIONS. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOWING AND SEWING. 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
THE STOKESLEY SECRET. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: a Summary of Ancient History. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: the Middle Ages. 


cloth, 3s. 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: Modern History, from the Reforma- 
tion to the Fall of Napoleon. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND: a History for the Young. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 
KINGS OF ENGLAND. Cheap School Edition, slightly abridged. 


Demy 18mo, cloth, 1s.; and with Questions for Examination, demy 18mo, 
cloth, 1s. 2d. 


LONDON; WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


First Series. Feap. 8vo, 


1&mo, cloth, 2s. 


18mo, sewed, 6d. 





Feap. 8vo, 
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WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


With New Route Maps, Coloured Plates, Numerous Engravings, Latest Information. 
STRONGLY BOUND IN BOARDS, PRICE 1s. each (with exception of those marked otherwise), 




















































ENGLAND. 
LONDON. With Map and 35,000 Cab | SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 
Fares. | WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. | SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. 
LEEDS and Vicinity. | ILKLEY and Neighbourhood. } 
WORTHING and Environs. | MORECAMBE BAY. 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. 
BRIGHTON and Suburbs. | KENILWORTH, &c. 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. | BIRMINGHAM and Neighbourhood. 
BUXTON and PEAK DISTRICT. | HARROWGATE and its Spas. 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, Xc. | LYNTON, LYNMOUTH, Xc. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. | ILFRACOMBE and North Devon. } 
YORK, and its Minster. WINDSOR and its Castle. 
TORQUAY and SOUTH DEVON. NORTH WALES. 
EXETER and SOUTH-EAST DEVON. | SCARBOROUGH. 
BIDEFORD and Neighbourhood. REDCAR and CLEVELAND. 
DARTMOOR. | BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, &c. 
PLYMOUTH, STONEHOUSE, Xc. | HOLIDAY TRIPS ROUND LONDON. 
FURNESS ABBEY. I 
IN AND AROUND LONDON. Maps, Coloured and other I[llustrations, 2s. ; cloth 2s. 6d. 
PICTORIAL HANDBOOK TO WARWICKSHIRE. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. | 
GUIDE TO NORTH DEVON. Mapand Illustrations. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d Ww 
GUIDE TO SOUTH DEVON. Mapand Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. G 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. . 
THE ISLE OF MAN. VILE DE JERSEY (in French). Wrapper, 
6d. ; cloth, 1s. G 
IRELAND. 
DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. | KILLARNEY. P 
CORK, BANTRY, &c. | BELFAST and SUBURBS. 
COUNTY WICKLOW. GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
CARLINGFORD BAY. CONNEMARA HIGHLANDS, &c. T 
SCOTLAND. 
EDINBURGH and Environs. GLASGOW and THE CLYDE. 
THE TROSSACHS, &c. | FIFE, KINROSS, &c. de 
AYR and LAND OF BURNS. | ABBOTSFORD and the Border. 
OBAN and WESTERN ISLES. | PERTH, DUNDEE. T 
ABERDEEN, DEESIDE, &c. | INVERNESS, &c. | 
SKYE, ORKNEY, &c. | SOUTH-WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
EAST COAST OF SCOTLAND, HIGHLANDS ANDISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO SCOTLAND : its Mountains, Lakes, Moors, &c. With Nine Coloured H 
Plates, Twenty-Six Maps and Plans, and Numerous Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. paper boards ; 3s. cloth. 
THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. With Maps, Plans, and Co'oured and other In. 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND. With Numerous Maps, Plans, and Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Fep. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE CONTINENT: LI 


PARIS and Environs. | SWITZERLAND. | THE RHINE and Rhineland. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
And of all Booksellers, 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.’S New Books. 








IMMEDIATELY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


A REJOINDER TO ‘‘ ROBERT ELSMERE.” 


PAUL NUGENT, MATERIALIST 


By HELEN F. HETHERINGTON (‘‘Gullifer ”), 
AND 


Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON. 
A Reply to ** Robert Elsmere,” written in a thoroughly Orthodox spirit, 
and quite abreast of the latest theories of Physical Science and 
German Anti-Christian Criticism. 





At all Libraries. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
LOVE’S LOYALTY. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Elsie Grey.” 


At all Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 
KRIARS; or, on Dangerous Ground. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Crane Court.” 


“The plot is admirably handled, all the persons are realistically as well as artistically drawn . . 
wrought out with unmistakable force.”—Scottish Leader. ‘‘'Yhe story is well written.”"—Manchester 
Guardian. ‘ There is an indefinable charm about it.”—Life. ‘‘ The story flows easily and pleasantly, 
and never wearies. ’— Whitehall Review. 


At all Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


GLENATHOLE. 


; By CYRIL GREY. 
‘*Tt abounds in strong and startling situations, is written with great ability, and contains several 
finely-drawn characters.” — Newcastle Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
TALES AND LEGENDS FROM THE LAND OF THE TZAR. 


Translated by E. M. 8. Hopcetts. A collection of Russian Folk-Tales and Fancy Stories Trans- 
lated from the Original Russian. 


‘* The tales are so varied and fresh that they will be heartily enjoyed by young readers.” —Scotsman. 
‘** Russian Folk-Tales are very interesting and have a character of their own... . The volume 
deserves a hearty welcome.”-—Notes and (Queries. 


And at all Libraries. In 2 Vols. 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations, price £2 2s. 
THE DIARIES OF SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE & LADY MONTE- 


FIORE, comprising their Life and Work as recorded therein, from 1812 to 1883. Edited 
by the late Dr. L. LoEWE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO BE MARRIED. 


In all Ways and Everywhere throughout the British Empire and in Foreign States ; with Appendix of 
all Legal Forms relating to Marriage and a Summary of Marriage Statistics. By the Rev. THomas 
Moore, Author of ‘‘ The Englishman’s Brief,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. , 


LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE TO SIR WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, 1652-54. Edited by E. A. Parry. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH Newsery House Lonpon 
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BEMROSE & SONS LIST. 














































Crown 8vo, 206 pp. Price 1s. 
A CONTINENTAL SCAMPER; 
BEING REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO THE 


OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 


AND A TOUR THROUGH GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 
BY PERISCOPE, 


With Hints to Visitors, Routes to Ober-Ammergau, Dates of Representations, 
Dramatis Persone, &c. 

** Visitors to the Ober-Ammergau will find a handy well-written Guide Book in ‘ A 
Continental Scamper,’ which gives an account of a journey made to the Passion Play, as 
well as some of the more interesting parts of the Swiss Highlands.” —Scottish Leader. 

‘* The Book is pleasantly, often smartly, written, and contains useful information about 
many other things and places than Ober-Ammergau and its play. The ground traversed 
by the writer forms the usual Continental trip, therefore the considerable merit of his 7 
little book will be judged when we admit that, in spite of this, it is very fresh and read. 
able.”—Manchester Examiner. 


Just Published, New Edition, thoroughly revised. Price-Gd. 


LONDON, CHATHAM AND DOVER RAILWAY PANORAMIC GUIDE, : 


Containing a full description of the principal places and objects of interest on the 
line. Including sketches of the Continental Routes via Dover and Calais to 
Paris, &c., and via Queenboro’ and Flushing to Holland, Germany, Switzerland, &c. I 
Others of the Series. Price Gd. each. 
LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
PANORAMIC GUIDE, 


Containing a full description of the principal places and objects of interest on the line, 
including the South Coast Route to the Continent, via Newhaven and Dieppe. 
‘* A marvellous sixpennyworth.”—Briyhton Telegraph. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY PANORAMIC GUIDE: re 


Including the Settle and Carlisle Route to Scotland. m 
‘*The whole of the matter is ably compiled, and affords a mass of most entertaining 





reading.” — Railway Press. | 
8) 
New Edition, revised to date. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. in 


BEMROSE’S GUIDE TO PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, T 
With New Map of Paris, and Photo-Tint Illustrations. 


‘*This is a really able and thoroughly comprehensive Guide both to Paris and its 
Environs. . . . The book bristles with useful facts, and the directions which are ™ 
given under the heading of ** How to see Paris in a week ” are singularly clear and sen- 
sible.” —Publisher’s Circular. 


Crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth. Price 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 


FLOWERLAND: AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. of 


By ROBERT FISHER, M.A. With 163 Illustrations. pa 

‘** The present volume gives an excellent outline of Phanerogamic Botany in the simplest Ch 
possible style and language. The technicalities which usually form so deterrent a feature | 
in a first book on botany are, in the introductory part, smoothed over in a wonderful al 
way, and the reader is only gradually introduced to a fuller terminology. The book is for 
profusely illustrated with excellent cuts. Young beginners in botany could not start no 


with a better equipment than Mr. Fisher’s ‘ Flowerland.’ ”— Knowledge. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23 OLD BAILEY; anp DERBY. 
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EDUCATION: 


A JOURNAL FOR THE SCHOLASTIC WORLD. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


EpvucaTion devotes itself to all questions relating to the Scholastic World. It deals 
fully with Public and Private Schools ; strongly advocates Commercial and Technical 
Education ; and to all branches of Female Education it gives special attention. 


One of the features of Epucation is the monthly interview with an eminent 
Educationist, of whom a full page portrait is also given. Interviews with Sir Edmund 
Hay Currie, the Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Dr. Richard Wormell, Miss Agnes Ward, 
and Mr. H. W. Eve, M.A., have already appeared. 

Of other Illustrated Articles there have appeared one on Oxford, one on Cambridge, 
and one on Miss Philippa Fawcett, the Lady Senior Wrangler. A number of interest- 
ing papers, beautifully illustrated, are in preparation. 





EpvucaTIion was started last March, and it has already published contributions by 


Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton M. G. Glazebrook, M A., Head-Master of Man- nN 
College. chester School. th 
Rev. J. E. C. Weldon, Head-Master of Harrow Professor Meiklejohn, M.A. a 
School. Professor Sonnenschein, M.A. At 
Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, LL.D., Head-Master Oscar Browning, M.A. ate 
of Westminster -choo. Miss Agnes Ward, Principal of the Maria Grey 
H. W. Eve, M.A., Head-Master of University College. 
College School. Miss O‘Connor, Head-Mistress of Clapham High 
H. Millington, M.A., Head- Master, of Bromsgrove School. 
School. | Miss E. Dawes, M.A. 
hy OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ¥ 
‘* EDUCATION promises to be a useful addition to the number of educational journals.” i 
—-Atheneum. 4 
‘* EpucaTtiIon makes a fair start. Its ‘ Educational Gossip’ has many attractions.” 
—Guardian. : 





‘** EpucATION, ‘a journal for the scholastic world,’ is a new monthly which promises 
remarkably well. The fourth number contains a large number of crisp, well-written, 
not too polemical articles and notes on the educational subjects of the period, a 
‘ Letter to a Boy,’ by the Head- Master of Clifton College, and portion of a symposiuin 
on the subject, ‘Shall German supplant Latin?’ As evidence that EpucaTion is full 
of the ‘modern spirit’ in journalism, the fact may be mentioned that it gives an 
interview with and a portrait of Miss Agnes Ward, Principal of the Maria Grey 
Training College, and sister of Mr. Humphry Ward. Education is now very well : 
represented in periodical literature, but this new venture will evidently find or make | 
room for itself.’”’—Spectator. 


S ‘* The new journal, EpucaT: on, ought to be welcomed by the scholastic world. The 
C news and the opinions seem equally readable.” — Record. i 


** EDUCATION promises to take a leading position in the educational world.” —Naval 

| and Military Argus. 
‘* Epucation (for April) has an interesting article on Oxford, illustrated by pictures 
of High Street, St. Mary’s Porch, and St. John’s College. It also gives a full-page 
portrait of the Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College. The 


general contents include a number of interesting educational articles.” —Ozford 
: 
st Chronicle. 


SS 


a 


‘nT 


re ‘“*A portrait of Dr. Richard Wormell accompanies an interview with him, held by | 
al a representative of EpucaTion (for May). Mr. H. W. Eve, M.A., pens a strong plea . 
is for * German versus Latin,’ and the illustrated article on Cambridge should also be i] 
rt noticed.” —Ziterary World. i 


** Paper and printing are quite superior.” —Queen. 


LONDON: ROPER & DROWLEY, 11 Lup«atr Hitt, EC. 
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NEW SERIES =. - - - Price Sixpence. 


ie) Can be had of Newsagents and Booksellers all the World over. 


THE JULY NUMBER—THE SECOND OF A NEW YOLUME—CONTAINS ' 


THE TERRIBLE EXPERIMENT OF AN EASTERN PHYSICIAN: | 


or, An Interchange of Souls. 4 Startling and Sensational Serial Story. 
Adapted from the French of THEOPHILE GAUTIER by SAN JUAN, 


Chapters ITI. and IV, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY of exceptional interest, by Mrs. THOS. WOOLLAS. 
TON WHITE, Author of ‘‘ A Romance of Posilipo,” &c., entitled ‘* TWO 
STEPS AND WHERE THEY LED.” Chapters III., IV., V., and VI. 


HOW THE MOON MAKES WEATHER. The Second of a Series of Articles f 
upon all the bearings of the Weather Problem, with a newly-discovered 
method by which the Weather may be foretold for any day for years to come. 
A DAILY WEATHER FORECAST for the current month is attached to 
this Article. 


- ey oe a tee cg e 





FRONTISPIECE—Portrait of Lord Charles Beresford, with Biographical Sketch. 


THE ae ee ACADEMY—-WHY NOT NATIONAL? By CAVE 


ARGELEZ AND THE PYRENEES, with Illustrations. By R. 8. MYLNE, 
M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIEBS-—XI. Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO. With Four 


Full-page Illustrations. } 
PALETTE AND BRUSH. Monthly Notes on Art and Artists. By STYLUS. 
A CHESS TOURNAMENTS. Conducted by ANTONY GUEST, the Amateur 


Champion. With Prizes for Original Problems, New Games, Best Set of 
Solutions, &c. 





Literary and Historical Prize Puzzles, New Games, &c. 


60 bo 


LONDON OFFICES: 
Publishing and Editorial - - - 20&22S8T. BRIDE ST. 
Advertisement - - - 122 HIGH HOLBORN. 




















s+ ~6©6Swan Sonnenschein & Go. s 
NEW SERIES. 





> 


Social -Scieace Series. 


1. Work and Wages. Thorold Rogers. 

9. Civilisation: Cause and Cure. E. Carpenter. 
3. Quintessence of Socialism. Dr. Schafile. 

4. Darwinism and Politics. D.G. Ritchie, M.A. 
5. Religion'‘and Socialism. E. Belfort Bax. 

6; Ethics of Socialism. FE. Belfort Bax. 

7. Drink Question. Dr. Kate Mitchell. 





—--- -—-- — -+ - ee ae ee 


The Cmperial Parliament Series. 


Each 2s. 6d. 


8. Promotion of General Happiness. Prof. M 
Macmillan. 
9. Lagland’s Jdeal, &c. E. Carpenter. 
10. Socialism in England. Sidney Webb, LL.B. 
11. Bismarck and State Socialism. W. Dawson. 
12, Godwin’s Political Justice. E. H. S. Salt. 
13. The French Revolution. E. Belfort Bax. 


Each NINEPENCE. 


Written entirely by Members of Parliament, and Edited by SypNry Buxton, M.P. 
Each about 150 pages. 


1. Imperial Federation. Marquis of Lorne. 

2. Representation. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

3. Local Administration. W. Rathbone, M.P., 
and others. 

4. England and Russia. Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, 
M.P 


5. Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Ashton Dilke, and W. 
Woodall, M.P. 





6. Local Option. W. S. Caine, M.P., and others. 


7. Leasehold Enfranchisement. H. Broadhurst, 
M.P 


8. Disestablishment. H. Richard and T. Cawell 
Williams. 
9. London Government and Guilds. J. F. B. 
Firth, M.P. 
10. Church Reform. Can. Freemantle and 8 others 


(a symposium ; 250 pages.) 


‘Tt was a happy idea to devise this great and useful series of political hand-books. They will soon 
become a necessity of healthy and inteiligent political life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The use and power of such a series can hardly be over-estimated.”—British Quarterly. 

‘** Admirable and almost indispensable, not only to every member or candidate, but to every thought- 


ful politician and conscientious elector.’ —T ruth. 


BHoung Collector Series. 


Each ls. 


By the Staff of the British Museum and others. Very fully illustrated, cloth extra. 


*‘ Just the kind and amount of information required. Nothing but the enormous circulaticn which 
they weil deserve can render them remunerative.”—Knowledge. 


**We have seen nothing better than this series. 


Review, 


1. Butterflies, Moths, and Beetles. W. F. Kirkby. 
2. Crustaceans and Spiders. F. A. A. Skuse. 
3. Fungi, Lichens, &c. Peter Gray. 
4. Mosses. J. E. Bagnall, A.L.S. 


5. Pond Life: Insects. E. A. Butler, F.Z.S. 
6. Seaweeds, Shells, and Fossils. Peter Gray. 
7. Ants, Bees, Dragon Flies. W. H. Bath. 
8. English Coins and Tokens. L. Jewitt, F.S.A. 
9. Reptiles. C. Hopley. 
10. British Birds. . 
Il, Silkworms. E. A. Butler, F.Z.S. 





It is cheap, concise, and practical.”—Saturday 


12. Land and Fresh Water Shells. Dr. J. W. 

Williams. 
+13. Fossils. Dr. J. W. Williams and others. 
+14. Microscope. V. A. Latham, B.Sc., F.R.M.S. 
+15. ers, # An Introduction to. B. Lindsay. 
+16. Book Collecting. J. F. Slater. 
17. Colonial Coins. Daniel F. Howorth. 
18. Pond Life: Algs, Diatoms, &c. T. S. Smith- 


son. 
19. Chess Problems. E. W. Rayner. 
+20. British Ferns. E. J. Lowe. 


+ Will be ready shortly. 


Schopenhauer Series. 
Translated by T. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon.) Each 2s. 6d. 


CoUNTERPART TO Sir Jonn Luppock’s ** PLEASURES OF LIFE.” 
1. THE WISDOM OF LIFE. With Prefatory Essay. 


2. COUNSELS AND MAXIMS. 
8. RELIGION: A Dialogue; and other Essays. 
Edition. 


(From ‘ Parerga und Paralipomena.’’) Second 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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CHAN 
Pils 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Billious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep ; Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE ! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to ba found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or. irregularity of the system. . If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine.’ They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with thée.rosebud of health, the who!e physical energy of the | 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 

Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. 


-. BEECHAWM’S PILLS 















_ Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


Cowan & Co., Limi'ed, Printers, Perth, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 














af 
NEW 6s. N OVELS. Cloth Extra for Holiday Reading. 
A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By Grorce A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. 
COLMORE, Autl f ‘‘Concerning Oliver 
meen —~ © oncerning Oliver | FOR SO LITTLE. The Story of a Crime. By | 
‘* 4 painful and powerful study of madness.” Helen Davies. 6s. is! 
Morning Pest. ‘May be trusted to interest and hold the rh. 
‘*A powerfully conceived and well written story, reader. ’- Vorkshire Post, a 
with full knowledge of the terrible pathological ‘Entitles Mrs. Davis to a prominent place. 
details of the case.”—Sfectator. Deserves to be widely read.” —Colonies and lndia. 
‘This very clever and very painful book has ASPANISH PONIARD. B > 
Tossa: Biche MPerapaiae FE gape ateecaliectecegaa re , sy THomas A, PINK- 
om al aaamaite Pv gama deserves high ERTON, Author of ‘‘John Newbold’s Ordeal,” 
‘Deeply interesting.”-——S¢. James's Gasette. ' etc. Cheap Edition, _ : 
YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. By ‘“ A romance of keen interest. The conception 
F. C. Parcrps, author of “As in a Looking- of the character and fate of Drybridge is just such 
Glass,” “ Little Mrs. Murray.” etc. bs a one as might have occurred to Nat Hawthorne. 
‘We prefer Mr. Philip's last story to most of | Mr. Pinkerton works it out with scarcely less im- 
his previous ones. Smart philosophy, audaciously | Pressiveness than emphasises the uncanny sug- 
irrelevant don mots and interesting talk about | S8®8tions of the author of the ‘Scarlet Letter. 
field sports, in each of which Mr. Philips appears SCOtSMAN. 
a connoisseur. — / 7ves, oo THE LAST MASTER OF CARNANDRO. By 
‘*Mr. Philips has never drawn more vivacious Tuomas A. PINKERTON. 58. Just Pudlished. 
pictures of society.”’— Post. 
Four New 2s. Novels in Picture Covers. 
THE LITTLE CHATELAINE. By the Kart of frankness which has made Mr. Philips’ reputa- 
DESART. tion.” — Scotsman. 
‘A new and prominent departure for Lord ‘* An amusing novel full of cleverness.” —-Satm~ 
Desart.”’—Academy. day Review. it 
3y far the best book he has written. ”-— Jord. KEPT SECRET. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER. it 
** His novels are indisputably clever.”—Satur- ‘* Deserves a very high place. Where the un- 
day Review. ravelling of a skilful plot cleverly handled, is en- 
j THE FATAL PHRYNE. By F. C. Purcips and joyed, there ‘Kept Secret’ should by all means 
’ J. WILLs. be asked for.” —J 07% Post. 
‘* Every page is well written. The characters THE SLOANE SQUARE SCANDAL. By ANNIE 
are fresh, natural, and drawn with the cynical THOMAS. 
With other Stories never before Published. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Each 2s. 6d. | 
1. WORK AND WAGES. TxHorRoLD Rogers. | 8 PROMOTION OF GENERAL HAPPINESS. . ' 
: 2. CIVILISATION : Cause and Cure. E. CaAr- | Prof. M. MACMILLAN. 
PENTER, | 9. ENGLAND'S IDEAL, &c. FE. CARPENTER. in 
3. QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. Dr. | 10. SOCIALISMINENGLAND. Sipnry Wess, i 
SCHAFFLE, LL.B. 7 
4. DARWINISM AND POLITICS. J}. G. | 11. BISMARCK AND STATE SOCIALISM. 
Ritcuier, M.A. W. DAwson. i 
5. RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. FE. Bretrorr | 12. GODWIN’S POLITICAL JUSTICE. E. H. a! 
’ BAX, S. SALT 
| 


ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. E. Betrorr Bax. | 13. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. E. Bet- 
. DRINK QUESTION. Dr. Kare Mircw Ett. FORT Bax. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S WORKS. By T. B. Saunders, M.A. 


COUNTERPART TO SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S ‘‘ PLEASURES OF LIFE.” 


. THE WISDOM OF LIFE. With a Prefatory Essay, 2s. 6d. 


‘Schopenhauer was more than a merely abstract thinker; he was a practical 
moralist. Mr. Saunder’s introductory essay adds much to the value and interest of 
this singularly suggestive volume.” — Manchester Examiner. 


2, COUNSELS AND MAXIMS. 2s. 6d. | 


Also, by the same Author and Translator (uniform), 2s. 6d. 


3. RELIGION : a Dialogue; and other Essays. From the “ Parerga i 


1c 
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und Paralipomena.”’ Second Edition. 
** A vigorous translation of Schopenhauer’s minor, but, at the same time, most 
popular writings. Excellent and suggestive.” —Scotsman. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MAN WITH A SECRET. _ 83 vols. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ‘‘ Miss Mephistopheles,” 
** The Piccadilly Puzzle,” &c. At all Libraries. 


II. By B. L. FARJEON.—THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. By the Author of 
‘Great Porter Square,” ‘* Toilers of Babylon,” &. In 3 vols. At all Libraries. 


.... A novel of great interest and power—one that can scarcely fail to enhance his already high 
reputation and extend his popularity as a writer of fiction. ... It bubbles over with humour of the 
raciest and richest character. . .. The author unravels with much dramatic effect as sensational, 
singular, and striking a story as could well be conceived. ‘The air of mystery pervading the novel is 
successfully maintained till towards the closing chapters. .. . In conception and character, indeed, the 
work is quite distinct from the general run of modern novels—a circumstance which in itself lends 
value to Mr. Farjeon’s latest literary effort, apart from other merits always readily recognisable in the 
writings of this accomplished author.” —Scotsman. 

““The reader in search of an exciting mystery is sure to find it in Mr. Farjeon’s pages. From the 
opening incident of three cries for help breaking on the midnight air tothe unparalleled ‘ scene in court , 
at the conclusion of the story, we are enticed on by fresh complications and by the solution of the puzzle 
always eluding our grasp.”—Daily Telegraph. . 

‘Mr. B. L. Farjeon is a wonderful man at handling a secret inanovel. He keeps a mystery dancing 
in the air as a jet of water does a ball of cork, and you never can catchit.... ‘'the Mystery of M. 
Felix’ isan extraordinary story.... No reader will unravel the secret until the author reveals it.... 
This curious and clever novel will have a large circle of readers.’’—Court Circular. 


III. By Mrs. FRANK PENNY.—CASTE AND CREED. 2vols. 2ls. 


IV. By Col. ROWAN HAMILTON.—THE LAST OF THE CORNETS. 2 
vols., 12s. (At all Libraries and Booksellers. ) 

‘* A bright and pleasing novel.... Allan MacDonagh is chief and leader in all sports, a gay, gallant, 
generous fellow. .... The book is thoroughly fresh and original, and much above the average, both in 
the treatment and the writing. The closing scenes are powerful and pathetic. ‘The Last of the 
Cornets ’ 1s well worth reading.” —Life. 

‘Colonel Hamilton writes in a delightfully breezy and natural fashion of past days in the army, and 
his story, ‘The Last of the Cornets,’ is likely to be vastly appreciated by men in the service, and, 
perhaps, even more by those who were in the service a quarter of a century or so ago. Nor are army 
men likely to be the only appreciative readers of Colonel Hamilton’s story, for not only does he paint 
barrack life with a fidelity and verve, which only practical experience and a love of his profession could 
ensure, but he has also introduced a sufficiently strong element of purely human interest to make his 
book acceptable to all lovers of honest, wholesome fiction. The story is well written, full of anima- 
tion, and of specia] interest to the large class of readers who were in the service when cornets flourished, 
or are still interested in army life as it was andis. Colonel Hamilton must give us another service 
story ere long.”—Court Journal. 

*** The Last of the Cornets’ is a novel one can tike in hand to while away a pleasant hour. Colonel 
Hamilton gives a happy description of military social life.” — World. 











ii 











V. By Florence Marryat.—BLINDFOLD, By the Author of ‘‘ My Sister the 
Actress,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries.) 


“The story is well conceived and skilfully told. . . . May be read with considerable pleasure.” — 


Scotsman. 
ANDRE RAFFALOVICH’S NEW NOVEL. 
A WILLING EXILE. By the Author of ‘‘It is Thyself,” &. 2 vols., 12s. 
MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE NEW DUCHESS. By the Author of ‘‘A Professional Beauty,” &. 3 
vols. (Shortly.) 
NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 
THE LOVE OF A LADY. By the Author of ‘Allerton Towers,” ‘‘ Kate 
Valliant,” &c. 3 vols. (Shortly.) 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S LATEST NOVEL. 
FERRERS COURT. By the Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby.” 


In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
MRS. EDWARD KENNARDS POPULAR NOVEL. 


MATRON OR MAID? (Second Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By F. C. PHILIPS and C. J. WILLS, 
SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE. The Romance of an Inexperienced Girl. (2nd 
Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
CITY ANDSUBURBAN. By the Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” Xe. 
In Paper Covers, ls. ; Cloth, ls. 6d. 
*“RITA’S” NEW NOVEL. 
THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ‘‘Sheba,” ‘‘ Miss 
Kate,” ‘“‘ A Vagabond Lover,” &c. In paper covers, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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WALTER SMITH & INNES’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 








JUST READY. 


TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By C. R. Coterincr 


and M. Bramston. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
‘‘ Written in a crisp and spirited style, and has the great merit of not being too long.”—-Scotsman. 


NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. By Jony War- 


son. Author of ‘‘Sylvan Folk,” ‘‘A Year in the Fields,” etc. Illustrated 
by G. E. Lopez. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Those who know the open air and the life of animated nature will enjoy the skill with which Mr, 
Watson translates its aspects and its actions into literary expression. Those who dwell in cities will 
enjoy it because the papers induce the illusion that one is in the country.”—Scotsman., 

‘Tt is written with great ability as well as adequate knowledge.”—Leeds Mercury, 

‘¢‘ Deserves a warm word commendation.’ —Liverpool Mercury. 

‘‘ The best written and most valuable of Mr. Watson's books.” —Academy. 


NOVELS AND STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TiP-CAT.” 


PEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


‘There is unforced fidelity and nature in the 
studies of the two little girls, Pen and Tre.”— 
Saturday Review. 

‘‘No sketch that it would be possible to give 
of this dainty novelette would give any idea of 
the fascination it possesses. A pleasanter story 
is but seldom met with.”—Scotsman. 


LIL. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


‘A bit of delightful reading.” —-Scottish Leader. 

‘** A charming sketch of English family life by a 
justly favoured writer.” —Athenwum. 

** A capital story.”—Record. 

‘* Full of genuine interest.”—-Manchester Guar- 
dian. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Edition, 
with two Mllustrations. Small Crown 8vo., 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


‘* Her character is one of the most beautiful 
things we have lately met with in fiction... . 
altogether genuine, refreshing and delightful.” — 
Scotsman. 

“From first to last the story is interesting, 
realistic, and in many places poetic.” —Zcclesius- 
tical Gazette. 

P ee of tender pathos and humour.” —John 
ull. 


TIP-CAT. Cheap Edition, with two Illustrations 
by Randolph Caldecott. 3s. 6d. 


*“'We welcome another tale by the anonymous 
author of ‘Laddie.’ In this unassuming story 
genuine humour, pathos, and much observaticn of 
human, and especially children’s, nature are dis- 
played, together with a delightful style.’’—-7'imes. 

““Tt is natural and human and may be read 
with pleasure from first line to last.”-—Saturday 
Review. , 

“* Delightful story, full alike of humour and 
pathos, not the least unreal.” —Guardian. 





By ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


_ COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. Crown 8vo., 


cloth 6s. 

‘Gives the author high rank amongst those 
whose calling is to supply the intelligent public 
with pleasing fiction to the profit of both.”— 
Saturday Review. 

_‘* Though it has the best qualities of a story for 
girls in great perfection, it is much more than a 
child’s book. . . . Told with most moving and 
charming pathos.”—Scotsman., 


By MARY BATHURST DEANE. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS: or THE CHRONICLES 
OF ACACIA GARDEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth 6s. 

“‘An attractive and entertaining volume.”— 
Church Times. 

“There is a quiet and quaint humour about 
Miss Deane’s book which makes it exceedingly 
readable.” —Athenwum. 

**That is the worst of this story—there is no 
next volume.” —Academy. 





By C. R. COLERIDGE. 
JACK O’'LANTHORN. 2 vols., 12s. 
MAKERS OF MULLING. Crown $vo., 5s. 
A PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED WATERS. 8&vo., 
2s. 6d. 





By M. BRAMSTON. 
APPLES OF SODOM. 2 vols., 12s. 
IN HIDING. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


By ALICE WEBER. 
IN THE SPRING-TIME. Crown 8vo., cloth 6s. 
ANGELA. A Sketch. 4to., parchment wrapper. 
With Illustrations by T. Pym. 2s. 6d. 
CURLY VICTORY. 18mo., ls. 


‘By SARAH TYTLER. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


By J. A LEFROY. 
MISS a WAY. Small Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 
WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. 8vo.,2s. d. 








LONDON: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY WARD, LOCK & CO. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DEAD MAN’S DIARY, 


WRITTEN AFTER HIS DECEASE. 


With an Introduction by G,. T. BETTANY, M.A. 


From THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


‘*The whole subject of the after-life is treated in a spirit of great reverence, and with much literary 
power. . . . The story itself is interesting, and conveys a very obvious moral.” 








TWELFTH EDITION now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THE 


Right Hon, WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


M.P., D.C.L., &c. 
By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, 


Author of ‘‘ Shelley ; A Critical Biography,” ‘‘ Poets and Novelists,” &c. 
WITH TWO PORTRAITS OF MR. GLADSTONE (1840 and 1879). 

The authoritative and only comprehensible Life of Mr. Gladstone. The author 
received aid from Mr. Gladstone in the preparation of this standard biography. Hleven 
editions have been exhausted within a very few years, in addition to the Shilling Jubilee 
Edition, of which a great number of copies were sold. 


Now ready, price '7s. 6d. 
VOLUME I, OF THE ENGLISH EDITION OF 


LaiPPwriEnN Co tz x’ S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTAINING 
SIX COMPLETE AND LENGTHY NOVELS BY 


Bret Harte. | Julian Hawthorne. | A. Conan Doyle. 
Mary E. Stickney. Charles King. Christian Reid. 


AND ESSAYS, POEMS, AND ARTICLES BY 


Amelie Rives. William Westall. | Sir Somers Vine. Rev. Dr. Clifford. 
Henry Blackburn. Edgar Fawcett. G. Barnett Smith. | John Habberton. 
Francis Galton. Wilson Barrett. Prof. Blackie. Prof. Herford. 


The Dean of Peterborough, and other Popular Authors. 


~ THE PROBLEM OF OVER-POPULATION. 
NEW AND UHEAP EDITION OF 


MALTHUS ON POPULATION: 


An Essay on the Principle of Population, and its Effects on Human Happiness. 
By The Rev. Dr. MALTHUS. 


With full Analysis and Critical Introduction, &c. by G.T. BETTANY, M.A. Demy, 8vo. cloth, uncut, 5s. 


This Edition of Malthus’s famous work will be found to be the best, as it is the 
cheapest eclition ever offered to the public. It is well printed from new type on good 
paper, and neatly bound for the Library. The Analysis and Critical Introduction 
supplied by Mr. Bettany will prove of great value to the student of the work. 


London: WARD, LOCK & Co., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
New York : Bond Street. Melbourne: 1 St. James’s Street, 
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BEMROSE & SONS LIST. 





PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


PANORAMIC RAILWAY GUIDES, 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF INTEREST INVITING THE ATTENTION 
OF TRAVELLERS OVER THE CHIEF PASSENGER LINES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


New Editions of the Following, Revised to Date, are now Ready :— 


Midland and the Settle and Carlisle Route. 

London, Brighton, & South Coast, and the South Coast Route 
to the Continent. 

London, Chatham, & Dover, and Continental Routes, via 


Dover and Calais, and via Newhaven and Dieppe. 
*,” Other Lines will be duly announced. 

New Edition, Revised to Date, Crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 
BEMROSE’S GUIDE TO PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
With New Map of Paris, and Photo-Tint Illustrations. 

‘‘This is a really able and thoroughly comprehensive Guide both to Paris and its 
Environs. . . . The book bristles with useful facts, and the directions which are 
given under the heading of ‘*‘ How to see Paris in a week ” are singularly clear and sen- 
sible.”’—Publisher’s Circular. 

New Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


BEMROSE’S DERBYSHIRE GUIDE AND HANDBOOK. 


Toned paper, profusely Illustrated with Engravings, Lithographs, Woodcuts, &c. 
New Map of the County. Containing every information for the Tourist and General 
Reader. Edited by A. WALLIS, Esq. 


‘* Derbyshire has never had a more handy, pleasant or comprehensive guide.’’— Atheneum. 





Crown Svo. Price 1s. 
A CONTINENTAL SCAMPER, 
BEING REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO THE 
PLAY, 


OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION 


AND A TOUR THROUGH GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 
BY PERISCOPE, 


With an Introduction containing Hints to Visitors. 

‘* An interesting and well written account of a visit to the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau. .. The sacred drama, which has its origin some 250 years ago, is described 
in some detail, and a clear idea is given of its construction and action. After witnessing 
the play, the writer and his friend continue their holiday tour to Germany and Switzer- 
land. . . Leaving the interesting account of the play out of sight, the account of the journey 
is worth reading as showing how much may be seen within a brief holiday if the route is 
carefully planned.”—Leeds Mercury. 

‘* The book is pleasantly, often smartly written, and contains useful information about 
many other things and places than Ober-Ammergau and its play. The ground traversed 
by the writer forms the usual continental trip, therefore the considerable merit of his 
little book will be judged when we admit that in spite of this, it is very fresh and read- 
able.” —Manchester Hxaminer. 

Crown 8vo, attractively bownd in cloth. Price 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 


FLOWERLAND: AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
By ROBERT FISHER, M.A. With 163 Illustrations. 


‘The technicalities which usually form so deterrent a feature in a first book on botany 
are, in the introductory part, smoothed over in a wonderful way, and the reader is 
only gradually introduced to a fuller terminology. The book is profusely illustrated 
with excellent cuts. Young beginners in botany could not start with a better equip- 
ment than Mr. Fisher’s ‘ Flowerland.’ ”— Knowledge. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23 OLD BAILEY; anp DERBY. 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


Slustfrafed. 


NEW SERIES - - . - Price Sixpence. 


Can be had of Newsagents and Booksellers all the World over. 





THE AUGUST NUMBER—THE THIRD OF A NEW VOLUME—CONTAINS: 


THE TERRIBLE EXPERIMENT OF AN EASTERN PHYSICIAN: 
or, An Interchange of Souls. A Startling and Sensational Serial Story. 
Adapted from the French of THEOPHILE GAUTIER by SAN JUAN. 
Chapters V. and VI. 


MR. STEAD AND THE PASSION PLAY. By ALFRED T. STORY. 
THE LONDON ROWING CLUB. Illustrated. 

A PRIZE COMPETITOR. A Popular Story. 

THE HARP OF OTTILIE. A Story of the Gulf Coast. 

A NEW SERIAL STORY of exceptional interest, by Mrs. THOS. WOOLLAS.- 


TON WHITE, Author of ‘‘ A Romance of Posilipo,” &c., entitled ‘* TWO 
STEPS AND WHERE THEY LED.” Chapters VII. and VIII. 


HOW THE MOON MAKES WEHATHER. The Third of a Series of Articles 
upon all the bearings of the Weather Problem, with a newly-discovered 
method by which the Weather may be foretold for any day for years to come. 
A DAILY WEATHER FORECAST for the current month is attached to 


this Article. 


FRONTISPIECE—Portrait of Dr. Boyp Carprnter, Bishop of Ripon, with 
Biographical Sketch. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES—XI. Messrs. DAY & MARTIN. With Five 


Illustrations. 
PALETTE AND BRUSH. Monthly Notes on Art and Artists. By STYLUS. 
A CHESS TOURNAMENT. Conducted by ANTONY GUEST, the Amateur 


Champion. With Prizes for Original Problems, New Games, Best Set of 
Solutions, &c. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


Publishing and Editorial - - - 20&22ST. BRIDE ST. 
Advertisement - . . . - 122 HIGH HOLBORN. 









Swan Sonnenschein & Co.'s 
| NEW SERIES. 


_—— 


Social Science Series, Each 2s. 6d. 





1. Work and W: Thorold 8. Promotion of General Happiness. Prof. M 
2. Civilisation: yy oot and Cure. Carpenter. Macmillan. 

3. Quintessence of Socialism. Dr. Schafiic. 9. a Ideal, &c. E. Carpenter. 

4. Darwinism and Politics. D. G. Ritchie, M.A. 10, Socialism in en. Sidney Webb, LL.B. 
5. and Socialism. FE. Belfort Bax. 11. Bismarck and Socialism. W. Dawson. 
6. of Socialism, FE. Belfort Bax. 12. Godwin’s Political Justice. E. H. S. Salt. 

7, Drink Question. Dr. Kate Mitchell. 13. The French Revolution, E. Belfort Bax. 








The Umperial Parliament Series. Each Noverence. 


Written entirely by Members of Parliament, and Edited by SypNey Buxton, M.P. 
Each about 150 pages. 


1. Imperial Federation. Marquis of Lorne. 7. Leasehold. Enfranchisement. H. Broadhurst, 
2. Representation. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. M.P. 

8. Local. Administration. W. Rathbone, 'M.P. a &. Disestablishment. H. Richard and T. Cawell 

and others. Williams. 
4. ae ae ee Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, 9. La See and Guilds. J. F. B. 
5. Woman Suffr Mrs. Ashton Dilke, and W. | 10. Chaveh Boao. Pom — and 8 others 
oodall, M @ symposium ; pages. 

6. Local Option. | W. 8S. Caine, M.P., and others. 





‘* Tt was a happy idea to devise this great and useful series of political hand-books. They will soon 
become a neon of healthy and intelligent political life.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The use and saner of such a series can hardly be over-estimated.”—British Quarterly. 

‘* Admirable and almost indispensable, not only to every member or candidate, but to every thought- 
ful politician and conscientious elector.” —Truth. 





Boung Collector Series. Hach 1s. 
By the Staff of the British Museum and others. Very fully illustrated, cloth extra. 


*‘ Just the kind and amount of information required. Nothing but the enormous circulation which 
they well deserve can render them remunerative.”—Knowledge. 


Re have seen nothing better than this series. It is cheap, concise, and practical.”—Saturday 

1, Butterflies, and — W. F. Kirkby. | 18. Land and Fresh Water Shells. Dr. J. W. 
2. Crustaceans and F. A. A. Skuse. Williams. 
3. Fungi, Lichens, = Peter Gray. | 13, Fossils. Dr. J. W. Williams and others. 
4. Mosses. J. E. Bagnall, A.L.S. +14. Microscope. V. A. Latham, B.Sc., F.R.M.S. 
5. Pond Life: Insects, E. A. Butler, F.Z.S. | 115. Zoology: An Introduction to. B. Lindsay. 
6. Seaweeds, Shells, and Fossils. Peter Gray. | 16. Book llecting. J. F. Slater. 
7. Ants, Flies. W. H. Bath. | 17. Colonial Coins. Daniei F. Howorth. 
> English and Tokens. L. Oey, ong 18. Pond Life: Algse, Diatoms, ic. T. 8. Smith- 

2 tiles. : . Hopley. son. 

10. British Birds, 19. Chess Problems. E. W. Rayner. 
Il, E. A. Butler, F.Z.S. | +20. British Ferns, E. J. Lowe, 





t Will be ready shortly. 





Schopenhauer Series. 
Translated by T. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon.) Each 2s. 6d. 


COUNTERPART TO Sir Jonn Luspock’s ‘* PLEASURES OF LIFE.” 
1. THE WISDOM OF LIFE. With Prefatory Essay. 
2. COUNSELS AND MAXIMS. 


3. ae A Dialogue; and other Essays. (From “Parerga und Paralipomena.”) Second 
dition, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Billious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep ; Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE ! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system.’ If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost. complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the who!e physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAW?’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


All Applications for Advertisements in ‘‘Time” must be made to 
GREENBERG & CO., 123 & 125 Oxford Street, London, W: 





























Cowan & Co., Limited, Printers, Perth. 
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SOME IMPORTANT ECONOMICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


“SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 








Capital : 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CAPITALIST PRODUCTION, By Kart MARX. 
Third English Edition, translated from the Third German Edition. 
By Samvuet Moors and Epwarp AveE.ine, D.Sc., ete., and Edited by F. ENGELS. 
In one volume, thick demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Six Centuries of Work and Wages: 
A History of English Labour. By Prof. J THoRoLD Rogers, M.P. 
Third and Cheap Edition (revised) in 1 vol. Thick demy Svo,, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


English Associations of Working Men: 
By Dr. BAERNREITHER. 
Translated under the Author’s own supervision by ALICE TAYLOR. 
Demy Svo., cloth, 15s. 


‘* Many volumes have been written by German economists on English social subjects ; but none of 
them can be compared for ability with the present work. The above extracts, pregnant with 
thought and insight, are all taken from the first chapter only of Dr. Baernreither’s masterly introduc- 
tion. It may safely be said that there are very few Eng ‘lishmen who would not find something to learn 
from Dr. Baernreither’s pages, and none who would not find in them suggestive material for thought.” 

- Spectator. 


German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle: 
A Biographical History of German Socialist Movements during this Century. 
By W. H. Dawson. Witha Portrait of Lassalle. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘“The volume before us narrates the history and expounds the doctrines of German Socialism in a 


very clear and interesting fashion. ... Mr. Dawson's book exhibits the results of thorough and 
conscientious study. His knowledge, though full, is assimulated and digested, and falls into its 
natural place in the course of his exposition and narrative.’—Saturday Review. 


The Redemption of Labour; or, Free Labour upon 
Freed Land: 
By Ceci BALFouR Purrson. With Numerous Coloured Statistical Diagrams. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo., cloth, each 12s. | Vol. 2 Shortly. 


‘** A valuable contribution to the many works written on the subject.”—Financiad Reformer. 


Christ and Democracy : 
By Rev. Cuas. W. Stusps, M.A., Vicar of Stockenham, South-Devon. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
an Daily Ni. en and sympathetic, it displays a keen insight into the social needs of our day.’ 
Common-Sense Socialism ? 
By N. Kempner. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“This book is written by a wise and good man to further what seems to him a good purpose ; and 
it is well worth reading for its exposure of real evils.’—Jnquirer. 


Cyclopaedia of Education : 
Thick demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. Under the Editorship of ALFRED Ewen FLETCHER, 
Second Edition. Thoroughly revised, and with New Articles. 
t — 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 
By the Author of ‘*‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ‘‘ Miss Mephistopheles,” 


‘* The Piccadilly Puzzle,” &c. 


At all Libraries. 


3 vols. 


** An acquaintance with its contents will prove it to be worthy of any favourable anticipation it may 
have raised....Side by side with much that is powerful, and many bright gleams of humour, ‘ The 
Man with a Secret’ has enough of mystery to satisfy the most exacting on this head.”—Morning Post. 

‘Mr. Hume's interesting story.... Patience Allerby—a woman with a past—powerfully drawn and 
interesting....Una Challoner, sweetest of heroines....The dialogue natural....A word of praise may 


be s 


red for Cecilia Mosser, whose passion for music is pathetically and cleverly treated....On the 


whole, ‘The Man with a Secret’ is a really interesting story, full of go and sensationalism, and the 
characters are varied and natural.”—Court Journal. 


THE NEW DUCH 


vols. 


&e. 3 vols. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 


BY B. M. CROKER. 
TWO MASTERS. By the Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride,” ‘‘ Pretty Miss Neville,” 


(September 5th.) 


ESS. By the Author of ‘‘A Professional Beauty,” &c. 3 


BY F. C. PHILIPS (Author of “ As in a Looking Glass,”) AND PERCY FENDALL (Author of 
“ Sex to the Last.’’) 


MARGARET BYNG. By the Authors of “A Daughter’s Sacrifice,” &c. 2 


vols, (September 22nd.) 


of Blendon,” &c. 





BY ANNIE THOMAS MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 
THE LOVE OF A LADY, By the Author of ‘ Allerton Towers,” ‘‘ Eyre 


3 vols. 


By B. L. FARJEON.—THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. By the Author of 


** Great Porter Square,” ‘‘ Toilers of Babylon,” &c. 


.... A novel of great interest and power—one that can scarcely fail to enhance his already high 
reputation and extend his popularity as a writer of fiction.... 
raciest and richest character... . 
singular, and striking a story as could well be conceived. 


In 3 vols. 


At all Libraries. 


It bubbles over with humour of the 
The author unravels with much dramatic effect as sensational, 
The air of mystery pervading the novel is 


successfully maintained till towards the closing chapters. .. . In conception and character, indeed, the 
work is quite distinct from the general run of modern novels—a circumstance which in itself lends 
value to Mr. Farjeon’s latest literary effort, apart from other merits always readily recognisable in the 
writings of this accomplished author.”—Scutemun. 


By Mrs. FRANK PENNY.—CASTE AND CREED. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE, 
from the German by Kathrine Chetwynd. 


of a Hansom Cab,” ‘‘ Miss Mephistopheles,” &c. 


ls. 6d. 


Kate,” ‘A Vagabond Lover,” &c. 


Edition. ) 


A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 
BY “‘ RITA” (Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ‘‘ Sheba,” &c 
MISS KATE; or, Confessions of a Caretaker. 


2s. 6d. 


2 vols. 


BY ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. 
A WILLING EXILE. 2vols., 12s. By the Author of ‘‘It is Thyself.” 





THE FREYTAG. REMINISCENCES. 


By Gustav Freytag. 
2 vols., 18s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. By the Author of ‘‘The Mystery 


‘““RITA’S” NEW NOVEL. 
THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ‘‘Sheba,” ‘‘ Miss 


In paper covers, ls, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN. By the Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 
In Paper Covers, ls. ; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BY F. C. PHILIPS (Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass”) AND PERCY FENDALL (Author of ‘Sex 


to the Last.”) 


(Third Edition. ) 


Cloth, 2s. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


21s. 


Translated 


In paper covers, ls. ; cloth, 


(Second 


6d. 


(hire Edition.) Cloth, 





TIME ADVERTISER. 





BOOES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. | 
TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By C. R. Cotzrmer 


and Bramston. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


‘Written in a crisp and spirited style, and has the great merit of not being too long.”—-Scotsman. 

** A pleasantly written story of quiet English life.”—Scottish Leader. 

‘4 very pleasant novel—healthy in tone, broad in views, well written. It is seldom that one meets 
a more loveable and charming heroine than Maisie Despard.”—Speaker. 


NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. By Joxnn War- 


son. Author of “Sylvan Folk,” ‘‘ A Year in the Fields,” etc, Illustrated 
by G. E. Lopez. Crown 8vo., eloth, 5s. 


‘* Ts written with real ability as well as adequate knowledge.”—Leeds Mercury, 

**'Those who know the open air and the life of animated nature will enjoy the skill with which Mr. 
Watson translates its aspects and its actions into literary expression. Those who dwell in cities will 
enjoy it because the papers induce the illusion that one is in the country.”—Scotsman, 

** Mr. Watson is a naturalist of high order, and gives his ideas to the reader in a most congenial 


style.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 


“As an observer, pure and simple, and as a bright and pleasing recorder of observations, Mr. 
Watson can hold his own with anybody.” —Manchester Examiner. 

‘“‘ The illustrations by Mr. G. E. Lodge are admirable.”—Perthshire Advertiser, 

‘‘The best written and most valuable of Mr. Watson’s books. Some portion of the mantle of 
Jefferies has fallen on his shoulders ; boundless enthusiasm for the lower animals, a happy knask of 
observing minor traits, and literary skill in describing them are marked characteristics of both 


authors.’ —Academy. 





STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


By C. R. COLERIDGE. 


MAKERS OF MULLING. Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 


“A collection of pleasantly-told tales.”— 


Athenceum. : ‘ 
‘“ Merits the most cordial praise and welcome. 


—Graplric. 

JACK O’LANTHORN. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 12s. 
FACE OF CARLYON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE CONSTaNT PR-NCE. Crown &vo., 2s. 6d. 


A PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED WATERS. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


GIRLS OF FLAXBY. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TIP CAT,” Ere. 
LIL. Crown 8vo., cloth. 


‘A bit of delightful reading.” —Scottish Leader. 
ans Full of genuine interest.”—-Manchester Guar- 

tan, 

*** Lil,’ whose story is most charmingly told, by 
the author of ‘ Tip Cat.’ ’—Graphic. 


TIP CAT. Cheap Edition, with two Illustrations. 
3y RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Small 
crown 8vo., cloth. 





‘*‘'We welcome another tale by the anonynious 
author of ‘Laddie.’ In this unassuming story 
genuine humour, pathos, and much observation of 
human, and especially children’s, nature are dis- 
played, together with a delightful style. ’—-7'imes. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. With two [llustrations. 
Small Crown 8vo., cloth. 


**Her character is one of the most beautiful 
things we have lately met in fiction. ... 
altogether genuine, refreshing and delightful.” — 
Scotsman, 








THREE LITTLE MAIDS: or Tue CHRONICLES 
oF AcACIA GARDEN. By MAaRy BatHurst 
erg With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


‘* We can decidedly advise the purchase of this 
delightful little volume.”—Court Circular, 


‘* A more original or, in its way, more enjoyable 
book for girls we have not met with for some 
time. A quaint particularity and an unfailing 
humour that is exceedingly taking.”—Scottish 
Leader, 

‘*The story is amusingly told, as it is whole- 
some in tone, and should find much favour in the 
present ‘ children’s season.’””—Court Journal. 

“There is a quiet and quaint humour about 
Miss Deane’s book which makes it exceedingly 
readable.” —Atheneum, 

‘That is the worst of this story—there is no 
next volume.”—Academy, 





COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. By ELutNnor 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


“Clever, brightly written, and agreeable; 
deserves to be classed with ‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 





A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. By Saran TyTLer. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


‘*From Miss Sarah Tytler we are safe to receive 
no melodramatic balderdash, no uncouth and 
meaningless sentences, no violation of the truths 
of common life. ‘A Houseful of Girls’ is in the 
manner familiar to Miss Tytler’s readers—a 
straightforward tale simply told. The heroines 
are four charming young sisters.”—Saturday 
Review. 





LONDON: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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"The NEW PAPER for LADIES. 


A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS. 
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BE 
$y Sox ME 2 REATURES: © : 
rose 
GENTLEWOMEN AT HOME. EXCLUSIVE FASHIONS. mor 
SOCIAL PARABLES. OUR FAIR CRITICS. desc 
PHILANTHROPY. Cosy CORNER CHAT. i 

SPORTS AND SPORTSWOMEN. DRAMA, MUSIC, AND ART, 
OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. O 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. | 

FAMOUS PEOPLE I HAVE MET. 
By Mrs. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

THE SHOP, THE HOME, WEDDINGS, HEALTH, 
TOILET, ETC., ETC. F 
BRIGHT READING by the BEST WRITERS. poss 
BRILLIANT ILLUSTRATIONS by the BEST ARTISTS. — 
The 
natu 
tend: 
SIXPENCE WEEKLY. path 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. ea 
LO] 


Offices: HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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BEMROSE & SONS LIST. 











Just Published, New Edition, thoroughly revised. Price 6d. 


LONDON, CHATHAM AND DOVER RAILWAY 

PANORAMIC GUIDE, 

Containing a full description of the principal places and objects of interest on the 

line. Including sketches of the Continental Routes via Dover and Calais to 

Paris, &c., and via Queenboro’ and Flushing to Holland, Germany, Switzerland, &c. 

Other's of the Series. Price Gd. each. 

LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 

PANORAMIC GUIDE, 


Containing a full description of the principal places and objects of interest on the line, 
Fs) i } J 
including the South Coast Route to the Continent, via Newhaven and Dieppe. 


‘¢A marvellous sixpennyworth.”’— Brighton T'elegraph. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY PANORAMIC GUIDE ; 


Including the Settle and Carlisle Route to Scotland. 


‘‘The whole of the matter is ably compiled, and affords a mass of most entertaining 
reading.” —Railway Press. 





New Edition, Revised to Date, Crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 
BEMROSE’S GUIDE TO PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


With New Map of Paris, and Pho -Tint Illustrations. 


‘‘Even if you forget your best razor or your tooth-brush, do not omit to pack Bem- 
rose’s ‘ Paris Guide.’ This most admirable little book will save your time, temper and 
money. It is a positively ideal guide-book.”—7'he Lady. 

‘‘There is a large, clear, and unusually well-indexed map, useful itineraries, 245 
descriptive paragraphs, arranged under neads and numbered to correspond with the 
map—and all for ls. in paper, and Is. 6d. in cloth.” —Guardian, 


Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 


‘A CONTINENTAL SCAMPER; 


BEING REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO THE 


OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 


AND A TOUR THROUGH! GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 
BY PERISCOPE, 


With an Introduction containing Hints to Visitors. 


Crown S8vo, attractively bound in cloth. Price 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 
FLOWERLAND: AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
By ROBERT FISHER, M.A. With 163 Illustrations, 


‘* The present volume gives an excellent outline of Phanerogamic Botany in the simplest 
possible style and language. The technicalities which usually form so deterrent a 
feature in a first book on botany are, in the introductory part, smoothed over in a 
wonderful way, and the reader is only gradually introduced to a fuller terminology. 
The book is profusely illustrated with excellent cuts, and there is a constant appeal to 
nature, and to actual specimens to be hunted up from hedges, woods and-fields, that 
tends to check the acquisition of mere book knowledge, and puts the tyro on the right 
path to become a practical and scientific botanist, should his inclinations travel in that 
direction. Young beginners in botany could not start with a better equipment than 
Mr. Fisher’s ‘ Flowerland.’ ”— Knowledge. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23 OLD BAILEY; anp DERBY. 
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An entirely New and Original Serial Story, | 
ENTITLED 
( 
BY ] 
; 
r 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 3 
AUTHOR OF t 
rf 
“ Bootle’s Baby,” “ Beautiful Jum,” “ Buttons, “ Dinna Forget,” 3 
ti 
&e., &., aI 
WILL COMMENCE IN I 
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i} 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE | . 


For October. 


‘The Other Man’s Wife” is a powerful and absorbing it 
Novel of strong domestic interest, written in the bright, 
vigorous style which has made the Author's work so popular Th 


wherever the English language is spoken. ind 

















Tinsley’s Magazine Offices: rl 
20 and 22 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
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Demy 8vo, price 5s. 


| CHOLERA CURABLE. 


A Demonstration of the Causes, Non-Contagiousness, 
and Successful Treatment of the Disease. 
BY JOHN CHAPMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


Dr. Chapman is in entire accord with Indian authorities in believing that Cholera is 
not a contagious disease, and he discusses at considerable length Koch’s views on the 
comma bacillus, as well as those of the opponents of the hacillary origin of the disease. 
. ... Last year Dr. Chapman had the satisfaction of seeing his views confirmed by the 
Marseilles Commission, which arrived at the conclusion that the nervous theory of 
Cholera is that which best explains its physiological pathology. _During the epidemic in 
Paris, by the courtesy of Professor Peter, he had the opportunity of trying this treat- 
ment in twelve cases, with the very encouraging result that ten recovered, We earnestly 
hope that if any cases of Cholera should occur in this country, this very simple, inex- 
pensive, and rational line of treatment will receive a fair trial.”—Medical Times and 

razette. 
~ ee Peter, of Paris, when dealing with the subject of Cholera in his patho- 
logical lectures last winter at the Paris Ecole de Médecine, gave'an account of the treatment 
of Cholera carried out by Dr. Chapman, under the Professor’s personal observation, in 
the Hépital de la Charité ; and fully endorsed that treatment, saying, ‘I cannot advise 
you too strongly to make use of Dr. Chapman’s method,’ which is based upon the theory 
that Cholera is primarily a disease of the nervous system. To the theory as well as the 
practice Professor Peter, whose high reputation is undoubted, also avows his adhesion. 
In the hospital named, during the Cholera Epidemic last year in Paris, twelve cases were 
treated exclusively by Dr. Chapman's method. Ten of these, or 843 in the 100 re- 
covered ; and the other two patients succumbed, not to Cholera alone, but to other 
chronic ailments.”--St, James's Gazette, September 11, 1885. 
Cloth 8vo. price 14s. 


NEURALGIA AND KINDRED DISEASES OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM : Their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. Alsoa 
Series of Cases, preceded by an Analytical Exposition of Them. Exemplify- 
ing THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF NEURO- 
DYNAMIC MEDICINE. By Joun CuHapman, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., late Assistant Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital. 

N.B.—The Series of Cases preceded by the Analytical Exposition of them may be had 

separately, in 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**The Author’s method is a method not only of interpreting and curing neuralgia, but of 
commanding a vast number of very various maladies. Indeed, although no vital function 
depends primarily and in its simplest terms upon the nervous system, yet in man this 
system has gained so great a control over all actions in the economy that to command 
this system is practically to command the whole body. Dr. Chapman’s system is there- 
fore something like a panacea, and he asks to have it regarded in that light, and to have 
it called the doctrine of ‘* neuro-dynamic medicine.” He chooses at present to work this 
out on the ground of neuralgia, but he does not conceal that his ambition has a far higher 
flight in contemplation. .... 

** Dr. Chapman himself, however, speaks not as a mere theorist. He publishes in 
adequate detail a very large number of important cases, which together make up a large 
mass of evidence in favour of his views—evidence which cannot be dievegmied. er ar 
These numerous examples of positive success cannot be without great weight; many of 
them, indeed, are very striking. We do not shrink from saying that these cases are 
really very striking, for Dr. Chapman relates them in cautious and temperate language : 
indeed, his whole book is very ably and systematically written, and reads like a trust- 
worthy treatise. .... Granting Dr. Chapman’s therapeutical results to be good, there 
are several important stages in his superincumbent arguments which as yet are far from 
secure, though we are unable, of course, to deny their possible validity. In conclusion, 
we consider that Dr. Chapman has written a very able book, based on observations and 
arguments which have evidently cost him much labour and time. We consider that in 
this book he makes a very strong claim upon the attention of his professional brethren, 
who are now bound to prove or disprove his allegations ; we have therefore given the 
subject the space and the serious attention in our columns which so large and temperate 
a work fairly demands. We cannot now do more; but it is evident that, if Dr. Chapman 
establishes any great part of his thesis, he has made one of the most remarkable thera- 
peutic discoveries in the history of the art.” —Medical Times and Gazette, 


Lonpon: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Buarcineton STREET. 
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TIME AD VERTISER. 


GUNNS 
F O O D O i to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Stores 
f [FE Everywhere. 
a IN TINS, 3d., 6d,, Is., and 4s. 


Samples forwarded to any Address post free on application. 

















FOOD OF LIFE is a Nutriment manufactured from the FINEST OATMEAL only, prepared by 
a process, whereby the Meal is most perfectly ground. It is hence of a highly digestive nature, and in 
its fabrication particular account is taken of the physiological relations of the infantile digestive organs, 
notably the lack of salivary and pancreative secretions. It has now been sold for MANY YEARS, 
and has given UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 

Dr. HASSALL says: “It is especially well suited for use by INVALIDS, CHILDREN, and 
OTHERS, to whom a /ight and nutritious food is a necessity. 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON says: ““FOOD OF LIFE we find to be a HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS 
preparation, containing all the nutriment principles of the oat, and therefore possessing both the nitro- 
genous and non-nitrogenous principles necessary for the sustenance of the body.” 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Specially rich in flesh-forming and strength-sustaining principles.” 
* * Delicious, digestible, suitable for all.’ 








WHOLESALE DE POT— 


51 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Mills and Stores at Bath. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

: SAVINGS DEHPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows interest, at the rate 
of THREE per CENT. per Annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal on the 
3ist March Annually. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. App ly at Office of the BIRKBECK 
FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
: FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


a —— THIS FAMOUS 
NESS: aacrny mupricrne 
Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled | in | Complaints incidental to Females. 


SCANDINAVIAN BOOK LENDING CLUB 


For particulars, Address S. B. L. C., 
THORNBY LODGE, ST. PETER’S GROVE, YORE. 
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NAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 
W NOVELS ror HOLIDAY READING. 





TRACY OF SILENCE. By G. Colmore, Author of ‘‘ Concerning Oliver Knox.” 6s. 


sainful and powerful story of Madness.”—Morning Post. “‘A powerfully conceived and 
en story, with full knowledge of the terrible pathological details of the case.”—Sfectator. 
ry clever and very painful book has achieved success. The author deserves high praise.” — 
Review. ‘‘ Deeply interesting.”—S?*. ¥ames’ Gazetie, 


MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. By F. C. Philips, Author of ‘‘As in a Looking Glass,’ 
‘Little Mrs. Murray,” etc. 6s. 


: prefer Mr. Philips’s last story to most of his previous ones. Smart philosophy, audaciously 
urevaicut don mots, and interesting talk about field sports, in each of which Mr. Philips appears a 
connoisseur.’ — Times. ‘‘Mr. Philips has never drawn more vivacious pictures of society.” —Post. 


A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL, 


FOR SO LITTLE: The Story of a Crime. By Helen Davis. 6s. 


‘*She has the happy knack, almost a size gua mon in this class of fiction, of complicating a mystery, 
of interweaving it with others, until the most experienced solver of criminal problems must acknowledge 
himself baffled.” —Morning Post. 


A SPANISH PONIARD. By Thomas A. Pinkerton, Author of ‘‘ John Newbold’s Ordeal,” etc. 5s. 


‘A romance of keen interest. The conception of the character and fate of Drybridge is just such 
a one as might have occurred to Nat. Hawthorne. Mr. Pinkerton works it out with scarcely less im- 


pressiveness than emphasises the uncanny suggestions of the author of the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ — 
Scotsman. 


THE LAST MASTER OF CARNANDRO. By Thomas A. Pinkerton. 5s. 
‘‘A very powerful story, decidedly brilliant and original.’—Literary World. “‘A good, strong 


sensational story.’’—Scotsman. 
FIVE NEW 2s, NOVELS, IN PICTURE COVERS. AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 
1. By Andrew Lang and Paul Sylvester. THE DEAD LEMAN, and other Stories. 2s, 
**Decidedly readable : may be cordially recommended.’ —A theneum. 


2. By the Earl of Desart. THE LITTLE CHATELAINE. 2s. 


“‘A new and prominent departure for Lord Desart.”—Academy. ‘‘ By far the best book he has 
written.”—World. ‘‘ His novels are indisputably clever.” —Saturday Review. 


3 By F. C. H. Philips and C. J. Wills. THE FATAL PHRYNE; Or, Love’s Ordeal. 2s. 
** An amusing novel full of cleverness.""—Saturday Review. 


4. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. KEPT SECRET. 2s. 


By Annie Thomas. THE SLOANE SQUARE SCANDAL. 2s. 
With other Stories never before published. 


or 


Social Science Series. Scarlet cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


1. Work and Wages. Prof. Thorold Rogers. 9. England’s Ideal, &c. E. Carpenter. 

2. Civilisation: Cause and Cure. E. Carpenter. 10. Socialism in England. Sidney Webb, LL.B. 
8. Quintessence of Socialism. Dr. Schaffie. 11. Bismarck and State Socialism. W.H. Dawson. 
4. Darwinism and Politics. D.G. Ritchie, M.A. 12. Godwin’s Political Justice. E. H. S. Salt. 

5. Religion and Socialism. E. Belfort Bax. 13. The French Revolution. E. Belfort Bax. 

6. Ethics of Socialism. E. Belfort Bax. 14. The Co-operative Commonwealth. L. Gron- 
7. Drink Question. Dr. Kate Mitchell. land. 

8. Promotion of General Happiness. Professor 15. Essays and Addresses, Bernard Bosanquet. 





Macmillan. 16. Charity Organisation. C. S. Loch, Sec. C. O.So. 





Che Emperial Parliament Series. 
Written entirely by Members of Parliament, and Edited by SypNey Buxton, M.P. 
Each about 150 pages. Ninepence. 


1. Imperial Federation. Marquis of Lorne. 7. Leasehold Enfranchisement. H. Broadhurst, 

2. Representation. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. M.P. 

8. Local Administration. W. Rathbone, M.P., . Disestablishment. H. Richard and T. Carvell 

and others. : Williams. 

4, — and Russia. Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, 9. London Government and Guilds. J. F. B. 
<r. Firth, M.P. 

5. fa eA Mrs. Ashton Dilke, and W. 10. Churoh Reform. Can. Freemantle and 8 others 
oodall, M.P. a symposium ; 250 es. 

6. Local Option. W.S. Caine, M.P., and others. ints anaiead 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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UNIVERSALLY ADMITT¢&D TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Billious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep ; Frightful 


PSs 





Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. ‘This is no fiction, for they have done it in | 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 








them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who‘ have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring, back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the who!e physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
if Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at ls. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
\ Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World, 


) All Applications for Advertisements in “Time” must be made to 
| GREENBERG & CO., 123 & 125 Oxford Street, London, W. 











Cowan & Co., Limited, Printers, Perth. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A FELLOW OF TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn, Author of ‘ Trollope’s Dilemma,” and Walt 
Wheeler. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE WORD AND THE WILL. By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,” *‘ The Burnt Million,” &c. 
3 vols. crown Svo. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘“‘An Ocean Tragedy,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8Svo. (Oct. 12. 

BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. [Oct. 20. 

ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. By Walter Besant, Author of “All Sorts and ‘onditions of Men.’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo. [Nov. 1. 

A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. By Bret Harte, Author of “ A Waif of the Plains,” &. With 
59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Oct, 10. 

TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE: being the Sixth Volume of Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, uniform with the first five volumes, 6s. 

A WEIRD GIFT. By George Ohnet, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Rameau,” &c. Translated by Albert D. Van- 
dam. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Vct. 18. 


RUFFINO, &c. By Ouida, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” &c. Crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Lets we 


DRAMAS OF LIFE. By George R. Sims, Author of ‘‘ The Dagonet Reciter,” &. With 60 Illustra- 
tions by J. H. Russell. Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. {[Nov. 1. 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, from the earliest settlement to the present time. 
Compiled and Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson (C. L. 


Webster & Co., of New York). 
Eleven vols. royal 8vo. cloth extra. A few copies are for sale in England by Messrs. Chatto and 


Windus, the price of which may be learned from any bookseller. 


OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Annotated with Passages from the Author’s Note 
Book, and illustrated with 30 fine Photogravures. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. [Sho tly. 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. phe! 
FATHER DAMIEN: an Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. By Robert Louis 


Stevenson. Crown Svo. printed on hand-made paper, Is. 


NOTES FROM THE “NEWS.” By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy.” Crown 


Svo. portrait cover, ls. ; cloth ls. 6d. 


THE CASE OF GEORGE CANDLEMAS. By George R. Sims. Crown Svo, 


_ picture cover Is. ; cloth ls. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
PIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herbert Ward. With 
83 Illustrations by the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. Royal 
8vo. cloth extra, 14s. [Oct. 15. 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I went round the World by Our- 
selves. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. With 111 Illustrations by F. H. 


Townsend. Crown 8vo. cloth extra 7s. 6d. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILITY traced to their Sources and 
Restored. By Moncure D. Conway. Fep. 8vo. half-leather, 2s. 6d. 
[ Preparing. 
“MY LIBRARY.” 
A Short Series of Choice Works, carefully printed on laid paper, and half-bound in 
leather, 2s. 6d. each. The two following volumes are in the press :— 


FOUR FRENCH WOMEN: Mademoiselle de Corday.; Madame Roland ; the Prin- 


cesse De Lamballe ; Madame De Genlis. By Austin Dobson. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Charles Reade. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING, and of their Practical 
Uses. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘“‘ The Chemistry of 
Cookery,” &c. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 9s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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In JANUARY, 1891, will commence 


NEW SERIES Fe 


OF THE 


MONTHLY PACKET 


Established 40 years. 


A NEW SERIES OF THE MONTHLY PACKET, T 


EDITED BY 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and GHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. T 





HE Editors have to call attention toa NEW DEPARTURE in the Management. While retaining 
those special characteristics which old subscribers have a right to expect, the scope of the Magazine el 


will be widened and greater variety introduced in its contents; while improvements in the type and lo 
general appearance will render it more attractive. al 
PROGRAMME FOR 1891. A 
COMPLETE SERIAL STORIES, to appear during the year, have been arranged for, viz. : 
‘LILIAN AND LILI.” By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
‘“ TWILIGHT.” By Helen Shipton. C. 
‘* THAT STICK.” ByC. M. Yonge. 
Special features will be a Series of Articles entitled, R 
‘WORK AND WORKERS.” 
dealing with professions and employments open to girls and young women, by persons actually 
engaged in them. 
UNPUBLISHED MARGINALIA. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. B 
SHort STrorRiES AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES by well-known Authors, including 
Dr. GARNETT, ARTAUR BENSON, Lucy LItiig, M. BRAMSTON, 
ANDREW LANG, Mrs. OLIPHANT, F. M. Pearp, ELIZABETH SEWELL, 
W. W. Fow Ler, Mary E. HULLAH, EsmMf Start, Hon. Eva KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, B 
WALTER SmitH, Author of “‘ Olrig Grange,” and others. 
Competitions, Discussions and Correspondence, conducted by ‘‘ Chelsea China,” and ‘‘ Bog Oak.” 
Complete Prospectus Post-free on Application. R 


PRICK ONE 


SHILLING. 





SHREDS AND PATCHES. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 


MADEMOISELLE. 


LEAL SOUVENIR. 


By Stella Austin. 





NEW STORIES. zt 


Illustrated, 5s. 


By Francis M. Peard. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. 


By Alice Weber. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By C. R. Coleridge & M. Bramston. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. 
Fields,” &c. Illustrated by G. E. Lodge. 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS. 


A New Volume now added to this Popular Series, A 
THE DOLL DRAMAS. by Constance Milman. 


TEREA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. 
HALF-HOUR PLAYS. 


Each of the above Volumes 2s, 6d, ; or any of the Parts separately, 6d, 


LONDON«s WALTER SMITU & INNES, 31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


o- 


By Amabel Jenner. 


By John Watson, Author of ‘Sylvan Folk,” ‘“‘A Year iu the 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


[Just ready. 














FV. WHITE & 60’s 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





I.—By F. C. PHILIPS ann PERCY FENDHALL. 

MARGARET BYNG. By the Authors of “ A Danghter’s Sacrifice,” &. 2 

vols. (At all Libraries). 

II.—B. M. CROKER’S NOVEL. 

TWO MASTERS. : By the Author of ‘ Proper Pride,” ‘* Pretty Miss Neville,” 

&e. 3vols. (At all Libraries). 

III.—MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER’S NOVEL. 

THE NEW DUCHESS. By the Author of ‘‘ Daughters of Belgravia,” ‘‘ A 

Leader of Society,” ‘‘ Purple and Fine Linen,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 


IV.—BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 
THE LOVE OF A LADY. By the Author of ‘‘ Allerton Towers,” ‘‘ Eyre 
of Blendon,” ‘‘ Kate Valliant,” &c. (At all Libraries). 

‘‘The authoress is mistress of her art, and the ‘ Love of a Lady’ is a novel 
eminently fitted for the season. On tree-shadowed lawns, or by the sea-shore lazily 
lounging, asking only to be interested and amused, ‘The Love of a Lady’ will fulfil 
all we ask. It is a Library novel of the first class in matter and treatment.”—Zi/e. 


V.—BY ANDRE RAFFALOVICK. 
A WILLING EXILE. By the Author of ‘‘It is Thyself,” &c. 2 vols, 12s, 


(At all Libraries). 
VI.—BY MRS. FRANK PENNY. 
CASTE ANDCREED. 2vols. 21s. (At all Libraries). 
VII.—BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
BRAVE HEART AND TRUE. By the Author of *‘ My Sister the Actress,” 
** Facing the Footlights,” &c. 3 vols. 
VITI.—BY B. L. FARJEON. | 
BASIL AND ANNETTE. By the Author of “Great Porter Square,” ‘‘ The 
Mystery of M. Felix,” &c. 3 vols. 
IX.--BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
BLIND FATE. By the Author of ‘‘The Wooing O’t,” ‘*By Woman’s Wit,” 
** Mona’s Choice,” &c. 3 vols. ~ 
’ X.—THE FREYTAG REMINISCENCES. 
REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. By Gustav Freytag. Translated 
from the German by Katharine Chetwynd. 2 vols., 18s. (At all Libraries and 


Booksellers). 
XI.—BY WILLIAM DAY. 
TURF CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. Author of ‘‘ The Racehorse in 


Training,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Turf,” &c. 1 vol. 16s, 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (Srxto YzEar.) 


BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘ Bootles’ 
Children,” ‘‘ Buttons,” ‘‘ Ferrers Court,” &c. In paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
BY FERGUS HUME. 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. By the Author of ‘‘The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab,” ‘*The Man with a Secret,” &c. In paper covers, 1s. ; 


cloth, ls. 6d. 
BY B. L. FARJEON. 
A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author of ‘‘ A Strange Enchantment,” 
**The Peril of Richard Pardon,” &c. In paper covers, ls.; cloth, ls 6d. 
BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN. By the Author of ‘‘The House on the Marsh,” “ A 
Woman’s Face,” &c. In Paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Second Edition), 


F, V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Blustrafed. 





NEW SERIES - - - - Price Sixpence. 


Can be had of Newsagents and Booksellers all the World over. 





THE OCTOBER ISSUE CONTAINS: 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
“THE OTHER MAN'S WIFE.” The Opening Chapters cf New Serial Story. 
By HUGH CLEMENTS. 
DAILY WEATHER FORECAST FOR OCTOBER. Moons, Declina- 


tions, Barometer, Variations, Height of Barometer, Probable Wind, Weather 
and Temperature. 


By MRS. T. WOOLLASTON WHITE. 


“TWO STEPS AND WHERE THEY LED.” Serial Story. Chapters 
XI. and XII. 


CARMEN SYLVA. 
PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE WITH SHORT BIOGRAPHY of 


Queen Elizabeth of Romania. 
By CHARLES J. WARD, M.A. 
THE LATE CANON LIDDON, with Illustrations of Cuddesdon and Oxford. 
By MARY C. ROWSELL. 
WORKS OF ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, with Portraits. 
By SAN JUAN. 


THE TERRIBLE EXPERIMENT OF AN EASTERN PHYSI- 
CIAN,. Closing Chapter. 


POETRY. By S. J. ADAIR FITZGERALD, C. W. GRACE. AUGUSTA 
HANCOCK, ALLEYNE HARRIS, XKc., &c. 


LONDON OFFICES : 


Publishing and Editorial - : - 20 & 22 ST. BRIDE ST. 
Advertisement - . : . - 122 HIGH HOLBORN. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO. 8 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE LETTERS OF S.G.0. A Series of Lette on Public Affairs written by the Rev. 


Lord SIDNEY GODOLPHIN OsBORNE, and Published in the Times, 1844-1888. Edited by ARNOLD 
Wars. 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LETTERS OF A LADY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Being a Correspondence of the Hon. Mrs, OsBorn during the years 1721-1771. 
Edited by Emity F. D. OsBorN. Demy 8vo, with four Photogravures; printed on Hand-made 
paper. Price, One Guinea. 


XVI. LAY SERMONS AND CLERICAL LECTURES. 


By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, By Rev. Arthur Mursell. 
Bart. M.P. I. By Miss Patteson. 
By the Rev. Canon Barker. II. By Miss Patteson. 
By Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson. By Henry Arthur Jones, Esq. 
By Rev. Freeman Wills, M.A. By Rev. Freeman Wills, M.A. 
By Edward Terry, Esq. By Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
By Herbert Gladstone, Esq., M. P. By Rev. R. Cynon Lewis. 
By William Lant Carpenter, Esq. By Dr. Danford Thomas. 
By Arnold White, Esq. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Written by Himself. Now first Edited 


from original MSS. and from his printed Correspondence and other writings, by Jonn BiagELow. 
3 vols., crown &vo, cloth. Price, 21s. 


NOTATION. An Intelligent Method of teaching Numbers, for Infant Schools. By 
H. L Wiuson. Illustrated. Quarto, cloth. 














TRIUMPHS OF MODERN ENGINEERING. By Henry Frirn, Author of ‘‘The 


Opal Mountains,” &c. Illustrated. Crown S8vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 6d. 


THE WAY TO WIN. HowTo Succeep in Lire. By Jonn T. Date. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price, 3s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS FROM THE HARVEST FIELD OF 
LITERATURE. Collated by C. C. Bombaugh, A.M., M.D. 1 vol., cloth, 900 pp. Price, 10s. Gd. 


THE 


HALF-CROWN HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Each Volume uniform in size, price, and fully Illustrated. 
TRUE STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. HEROES OF THE CRUSADES. By Mrs. ALEx- 


By N. M. Pau. — 
TRUE STORIES FROM ITALIAN HISTORY. ANDER (Barbara Hutton). 


By F. BAYFoRD HARRISON. ; . 
CASTLES AND THEIR HEROES. By Mrs. TALES OF THE SARACENS. By Mrs. Avex- 


ALEXANDER (Barbara a ANDER (ae Hutton). 


THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. 


PAUL NUGE) 1, MALE RIALADSF, 


A NOVEL. 
By HELEN F, RETESREOTON (GULLIFER) and Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON, 


2 VOLS., CROWN 8vo, 21s. 


We would willingly exchange ‘Paul Nugent’ for all the sermons and all the letters to newspapers 
‘which ‘ Robert Elsmere’ called forth. It is meeting the book on its own ground and fighting it with 
its own weapons.” —Church Review. 
‘‘A readable and interesting story with a great deal of sound religious instruction in it, a wholesome 
moral, and a happy end. The chief merit “of the book is a certain straightforward simplicity and 
matter-or- factness, in the light of which the characters stand out with the distinctness.” —Guardian. 





The Sentember number of the Newhery Magazine will ‘contain an article entitled 
Agnosticism and Christianity,” in which the views of Mr. Gladstone 
on ** Paul Nugent” are expressed. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, LONDON & SYDNEY. 
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ESTABLISHED 18851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not 
drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT. per Annum, 
on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal on the 31st 
March Annually. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. Apply 
at Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on 
application, 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE 


1S A CERTAIN CURE FOR ALL DISORDERS OF THE 


LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS and BOWELS. 


A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 


A POWERFUL INVIGORATOR OF THE SYSTEM, IN CASES OF 


WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 


AND 1S UNEQUALLED IN COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO FEMALES. 
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- SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S” 
: NEw DESt. 
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A HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, PREVENTIVE AND CURATIVE. ‘With Numer- 
“+. gus Illustrations. By F. R. Walters, M.D., University Scholar and Gold Medallist in Surgery. 


| Medium 8vo. Cloth extra. 7s. 6d. [Fust published. * 
By. +7, ‘“ Has evidently been very carefully prepared for the use of non-professional readers, and is commend: 
._°. ably free from technicalities : the illustrations are distinctly good.” —Bookseller. 





CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 


“The New. Volume contains Thirteen Sermons by the late Right Rev. Bishop Lightfoot, D.D. 
Cloth.extra, 2s. 6d. . 
: Uniform with the above. Each 2s. 6d. . oA 
1. SERMONS by the late Canon Liddon. (First Series.) 
2. SERMONS by Bishop Magee. 
3. SERMONS by Archdeacon Farrar. 
4. SERMONS by the late Canon Liddon. (Second Series.) [Hust published, 





A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By G. Colmore, Author of ‘Concerning Oliver Knox.” 68. 
** A powerfully conceived and well-written story.” —Sfectator. Re a 1 
YOUNG MR. SLIZ’S COURTSHIP. By F. C. Philips, Author of “‘ As in a Looking Glass.” 6s. 
‘© We prefer Mr. Philips’s last story to most of his previous ones.’’— 7¥smes. 
.. ‘*Mr. Philips has never drawn more vivacious pictures of society.”—Morning Post. 
FOR 80 LIT . A New Australian Novel. By Helen Davis. 6s. 
‘‘ There is much power, character, and ees g- in the story.”—Guardian. .. 
meer to MAS OF CARNANDRO. By Thomas A. kerton, Author of ‘‘John Newbold’s 
eal.” 5s. ‘ tt Sods: 
‘Ts a very powerful picture of the absorption of a man’s whole moral character.” —Guardian. | 


“A good, ‘strong, sensational story.’-—Scotsman. 


-. NEW TWO SHILLING NOVELS. 


"THE DEAD LEMAN. By Andrew Lang and Paul Sylvester. 

THE LITTLE CHAT By the Earl of Desart. 
THE FATAL PHRYNE; Or, Love’s Ordeal. By F. C. H. Philips and C. J. Wills. 
KEPT SECRET. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 

THE SLOANE SQUARE SCANDAL. By Annie Thomas. 








STANDARD WORKS ON ECONOMICS. 


‘SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES. A History of English Labour. By Prof. J. E. Thorold 
_ Rogers, M.P. Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Thick 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

‘** One of the most important of economic books.” —Contemporary Review. 

“‘A novel and interesting view of the rises and falls of wages and prices from the thirteenth to 
nineteenth.century.”— Times. ; 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING MEN. By Dr. Baernreither. Translated under the 
Author's own supervision vf Alice Taylor. 8vo., 15s. : 

“Tt may safely be said that there are very few Englishmen who would not find something to learn 
— Dr. Baernreither’s pages, and none who would not find in them suggestive material for thought.” 
—Spectator. i, 

CAPITAL: A Critical Anal of Capitalist Production. .By Karl Marx. Third English Edition. 
Edited by F. Engels. Thick 8vo. 10s. 6d. , : 

‘A good English translation has long been wanted, and this one is very good. So great a positidn 
nts not been won by any work on Economic Science since the appearance of the ‘Wealth of Nations.’” 
—A theneum. 

THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : their Agrarian Condition. Social Life and Religion.. By Stepniak. 
Third Edition. Thick 8vo. 10s. 6d. ae 
“* Of extreme interest.”—Morning. Post. ' .- RAEN: ce 
GERMAN Oe ae AND F INAND LASSALLE, By W.‘H. Dawson. With a Portrait of 
Lassalle. 4s. 
- “ Narrates the history and expounds the doctrines of German Socialism in a very clear and interest. 
ing fashion.”—Saturday Review. 
ROBERT OWEN. '. His Life,.Times, and Labours. By Lloyd Jones. With Portraits, &c. 6s. 
‘‘ A worthy-record of noble activities.” —Manchester Examiner. 





‘SWAN SONNENSCHEIN’ & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. _ 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Billious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches. on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep ; Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 


countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these ,; 


Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE ! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 


act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most § 


important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 


‘system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 


arouse into action, with the rosebud of. health, the who!e physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 


vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAW’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


All Applications for Advertisements in ‘‘Time” must be made t0 
GREENBERG & CO., 123 & 125 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. i 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


Scarlet Cloth. Each 2s. 6d. 


1. Work and Wages. Prof. J. E. THoRo,,D RoGERs. 
‘‘ Nothing that Professor Rogers writes can fai to be of interest to thoughtful people.” —A thenausm. 


2. Civilisation: its Cause and Cure. EpWARD CARPENTER. 
‘No passing piece of polemics, but a permanent possession.’ —Scottish Review. 


. Quintessence of Socialism. Dr. SCHAFFLE. 
‘Precisely the manual needed. Brief, lucid, fair, and wise.”"—JBritish Weekly.. 


4. Darwinism and Politics. D. G. Ritcuiz, M.A. (Oxon). 
With an Appendix, showing its applications to (1) The Labour Question ; (2) The Position of 
Women; (3) The Popular Question. 
‘‘ One of the most suggestive books we have met with.”—Litervary Wordd. 


5. Religion of Socialism. E. BeLrort Bax. 


6. Ethics of Socialism. E. BeLrort Bax. 
‘Mr. Bax is by far the ablest of the English exponents of Socialism.”—-Westminster Review. 


7. The Drink Question. Dr. KATE MITCHELL. 
‘‘ Plenty of interesting matter for reflection.” —Graphic. 


8. Promotion of General Happiness. Prof. M. MACMILLAN. 
‘* A reasoned account of the most advanced and most enlightened utilitarian doctrine in a clear and 
readable form.’ —Scotsman. 


9. England’s Ideal, &c. EDWARD CARPENTER. 
‘The literary power is unmistakable, their freshness of style, their humour, and their enthusiasm.” 
Pall Mall. 


10. Socialism in England. Sipney Wess, LL.B. 
‘The best general view of the subject from the moderate Socialist side.”—A theneum. 


11. Prince Bismarck and State Socialism. W. H. Dawson. 

‘*A succinct, well-digested review of German social and economic legislation since 1870.” —Saturday 
Review. 
12. Godwin’s Political Justice (On Property). Edited by H. S. SALT. 


‘Shows Godwin at his best ; with an interesting and informing Introduction.”—Glasgow Herald. 


3. Story of the French Revolution. FE, BeLrorrt Bax. 
‘*A trustworthy outline.” —Scotsman. 


14. The Co-Operative Commonwealth. LAURENCE GRONLUND, 
‘* An independent exposition of the Socialism of the Marx School.”—Contemporary Review. 


15. Essays and Addresses. BERNARD BosANQUET, M.A. (Oxon). 
‘Ought to be in the hands of every student of the Nineteenth Century spirit.”—Zcho. 
** No onecan complain of not being able to understand what Mr. Bosanquet means.”—Pad/ Mal/Gazette. 


16. Charity Organisation. C. S. Locn, Secretary to Charity Organisation Society. 
‘A perfect little manual.”—A theneunr. 
** Deserves a wide circulation.” —Scofssan. 


17. Thoreau’s Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. Edited by H. S. SALT. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION ARE :— 


The Working-Class Movement in America. Dr. Ep. and E, Marx AVELING. 
Our Destiny. LAauRENCE GRONLUND. 

Origin of Property in Land. Fusret pe CouLancgs. Edited by Prof. ASHLEY. 
The Unearned Increment of Land. W. H. Dawson. 

Malthus’s Essay on Population. Edited by A. K. Donatp, 

The Co-Operative Movement. BEATRICE PoTTeER. 

The Student’s Marx: an Abridgement of his ‘ Capital,” 

Self-Help a Hundred Years Ago. G. J. HoLyoake. 

Lange’s Labour Problem. Translated by Rev. J. CARTER (of Pusey House). 
Crime and the Prison System. W. Doucias Morrison. 


The New York State Reformatory at Elmira. A. WINTER; with Preface by 
HAVELOCK ELLIs. 


Principles of State Interference. By D. G. Ritcnie, M.A. (Oxon). 
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NEW STORIES — JUST READY. 


SHREDS AND PATCHES. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 
MADEMOISELLE. By Francis M. Peard. Crown 8vo. 
LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. By Stella Austin. 

. LEAL SOUVENIR. By Alice Weber. 


Illustrated. 5s. 
3s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 





TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By C. R. Coleridge and M. Bramston. 


&vo, cloth, 5s. 


Crown 


: ** It is finely drawn, its tone is lofty throughout, and it is an effective demonstration that an attrac- 
tive story does not need either sensational incidents or high-wrought passion so much as truth, fidelity 
to nature, and the combination of ethical purpose with sympathetic imagination.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A very pleasant novel—healthy in tone, broad in views, well written. It is seldom that one meets 
a more lovable and charming heroine than Maisie Despard.”—<Speaker. 
‘*A most effective story, worthy of the two distinguished writers who have combined to produce it.” 


—Spectator. 





NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. By John Watson, Author of * Sylvan 


Folk,” “‘ A Year in the Fields,” &c. Illustrated by G. E. Lodge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“It is long since we have met with a more delightful book on rural subjects than ‘ Nature and 


Woodcraft.’ ’’—7'imes. 





DRAWING ROOM PLAYS. 
A NEW VOLUME now added to this Popular Series— 
THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Milman. 


TERRA COTTA PLAYS. 


HALF-HOUR PLAYS. 


By C. M. Prevost. 


By Amabel Jenner. 


Each of the above volumes, 2s. 6d.; or any of the parts separately, Sixpence. 





POPULAR BOOKS 


PAUL’S FRIEND. By Stella Austin. With 16 
full page Iliustrations by 8. B. Gates. 5s. 


SOAP-BUBBLES. By Isabella Weddle. With 
8 full page Illustrations by T. Pym. 2s. 6d. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS§; or, the Chronicles of 
Acacia Garden. By Mary Bathurst Deane. 
With Illustration. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘* Remarkably amusing, admirable in tone .. . 
one of the most delightful books of the season. 
We had made up our minds to say as much before 
reading half of it, and yet went on tothe end. A 
hard-working reviewer struggling against the 
torrent of gift books can hardly pay a better 
compliment.’’—Spectator. 


A HOUSEFUL. OF GIRLS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Tip Cat,” etc. 
LIL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TIP CAT. Cheap Edition, with two Illustra- 
tions by Randolph Caldecott. Small Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ’ 


OUR LITTLE ANN. With two Illustrations. 
Small Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEN. Crown 8&vo, 6s. 


By ALICE WEBER. 


ANGELA; A Sketch. 4to, parchment wrapper, 
with lilustration by T. Pym. 2s. 6d. 


** Miss Weber has not a superior, she has hardly 
a rival, in the particular walk of fiction which 
she has selected for herself.” 


IN THE SPRING TIME. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


*‘An advance even on that most delicate study, 
* Angela,’”—Spectator, 


By Sarah Tytler. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By M. BRAMSTON. 
IN HIDING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


COLONEL fSRUSSELL’S BABY. By Ellinor 
Davenport Adams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** Clever, brightly written, and agreeable; de- 
serves to be classed with ‘ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRINCE VANCE. By Eleanor Putnam and 
Arlo Bates. With numerous Illustrations 
by Frank Myrick. 3s. 6d. 


By C. R. COLERIDGE. 
MAKERS OF MULLING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
A PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED WATERS. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONSTANT PRINCE. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE FACE OF CARLYON, and other Stories. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By J. A. LEFROY. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. With Illustra- 


tion. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Foolscap 8vo, 


** We are obliged to the author for allowing us 
to make her acquaintance.’’—Spectator. 

‘““'The book is charming.” —Literary Churchman. 

‘*A most delightful story. Children will delight 
in this book, and their elders will be found 
reading it also.” —Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

‘‘One of the most entertaining little books that 
has ever come in our way. The hero of the story 
is a quite delightful child; to read about he is 
almost incomparable.”—Spectator. 


Foolscap 





LONDON: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 





AT FOURPENCE EACH. 
20 pages 4to, Beautifully Illustrated in Pictorial 


Cover. 
THE DOG: Its Instinots and Usefulness. 
ELEPHANTS, and all about them. 
THE HORSE and its Master. 
THE PIPER OF HAMELIN, and other Stories 
about Rats. 

‘*We wish them a wide circulation, because 
books so cheap and so good are seldom met with.” 
— Teacher's Aid. 


AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, neat. 
CLAUDE SPENCER: AND WADDLES. By Mrs. 
MARSHALL WARD. 

‘* A most interesting and touching tale of do- 
mestic life, admirably adapted to stir the affec- 
tions and excite the religious emotions of youth.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. 

GERTY ROSS: AND LITTLE BLUECOAT BOY. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL WarD. 

THROUGH LIFE AND BEYOND: AND PAUL 
FENTON. By Mrs MarsHALt YS Arp. 

THE VAGABOND. By Mrs. MarsHatt. WARD. 

CRIS MILLER. By Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. 

CHARLIE BELL. By Mrs. MarsHaALL WARD. 

THE RIVER SINGERS. By Wm. Rosson. 

“It is a story which is sure to be found attrac- 
* and can be_cordially recommended,’ — John 

ute. 

AT yg pe By the Author of ‘‘ An Elder 
ister. 

‘Tt is clever and it is interesting.” ——A thenarum. 
AN OUTLAYING;HAMLET. By the Author of 
** At the Lion.” 

AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
Short Sketches for Young Readers. By 

FRANCIS PHILLIPS, 








16mo, cloth, gilt. 
KILKEE, By Exiza KERk. 

“It is a well-told story of Irish life, full of 
pathetic interest. Miss Kerr is a good writer for 
children ; her books are attractive, healthy in 
tone, and on the whole well written.”— Christian 
Misceliany. 


AT TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
PLEASANT TALKS ABOUT JESUS. 
CoLWELL, 
** We have been delighted with this volume of 
addresses to children.” —CAristian. 
THE LADY’S EVERY-DAY BOOK. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Enquire Within.” 





y JOHN 





AT THREE SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH 
Royal 16mo, cloth. 

SHORT STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. 

BRIDE PICOTEE. By the Author of ‘The 
Atelier du Lys.” 

MISS oo NIECE. By the Author of ‘‘ Bride 

cotee.” 

MR. BARTRAM’S DAUGHTER. By C. J. 

HAMILTON. 





AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


EACH—/( Continued. 

THE LOOKING-GLASS. A true History of the 
early years of an Artist. Calculated to 
awaken the emulation of young persons of 
both sexes in the pursuit of every laudable 
attainment, particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of the Fine Arts. By THEropHILus 
MarcuiFFE. A Facsimile Reprint of the 
Original Edition, with an Appendix by F. 
G. STEPHENS. 

** A charming little book which ought to make 
all its readers ‘ quite good.’”—Saturday Review. 


AT FOUR SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, ; gilt edges, 5s. 
FLOWER-LAND. Introduction to Botany. 

By Ropert Fiswer, M.A. With 163 
Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
THE TONGUE OF FIRE: or, the True Power of 
Christianity. By WILLIAM ARTHUR. 


AT FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt. 
MARMADUKE MERRY, THE MIDSHIPMAN. 

By W. H. G. Kinaston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
GEORGE BIRKBECK, the Pioneer of Popular 
Education, A Memoir and a Review. By 
J. G@. GODARD, 
Crown 4to, cloth. 
A MANUAL OF WOOD-CARVING. By Wm. 
}MMROSE. 
Demy 4to, cloth. 
FRET-CUTTING D PERFORATED CARV- 
ING. By Wa. BEMROSE. 


AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Demy 4to, cloth. 
MANUAL OF BUHL WORK AND MAR- 
QUETRY. By Wm. BEMROSE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. By WILLIAM 
ARTHUR, 
‘* One of the finest biographies ever written.” — 
Sword and Trowel. 


AT SEVEN SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
GOD WITHOUT RELIGION: Deism and Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen. By WM. ARTHUR. 
RELIGION WITHOUT GOD. I.--Positivism 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison. II.—Agnos- 
ticism and Mr. Herbert Spencer. By Wm. 


ARTHUR, 
Royal 8vo. 
THE LADIES’ T URY. Volume for 1890. 
In handsome case, cloth, gilt edges. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ANG . By the late 
Davip Foster. Compiled by his Sons, 
with Illustrations. 


AT TEN SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH: 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 
THE ART OF THE OLD ENGLISH POTTER. 
Second Edition, Revised. By L. M 
SOLON. 























LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23 OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





ROYAL 8vo. ONE SHILLING. 
A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


TINSLEV’S MAGAZINE } 


Will be published early in Novemper. It will be printed on fine white 
paper, and have an Artistic Cover in several colours. ‘The Contents 
will include : : 


SIX NEW ORIGINAL STORIES 


BY 


JOHN COLEMAN, RACHEL PENN (Mrs, Willard) JAMES 
STANLEY LITTLE. MARY C, ROWSELL JOHN 
HOWARD PAYNE. M. L. TYLER. 





ORIGINAL POETRY 
BY 
AUSTIN DOBSON, SAMUEL BARBER, AUGUSTA HANCOCK, &e. 


SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 








TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER CONTAINS : 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
“THE OTHER MAN'S WIFE.” Chapters V. to XIII. 


By MRS. T. WOOLLASTON WHITE. 
“TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED.” Chapters XIII. and XIV. 


FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT, with Biography and Illustrations of 
Sculpture of ALBERT BRUCE JvuY. 


LAWN-TENNIS: History of Origin and Growth. With Portraits of Champion 
Players. 


WEATHER PROBLEM (Article VI.), by HUGH CLEMENTS; and 
Daily Forecast for the Month. 





LONDON OFFICES: 


Publishing and Editorial - - - 20 & 22 ST. BRIDE ST. 
Advertisement - - - -  - 122 HIGH HOLBORN. 








TIME ADVERTISER. ® 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


talogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different Volumes 
a oe ag in all Sl oarsinanie of Literature, 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








NINETEENTH EDITION, containing 1068 pages, 10,000 ARTICLES, and 120,000 DATES and 
- FACTS, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. oy avn cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full 
or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates and Universal Information. A COMPLETE 
RECORD of ALL NATIONS and TIMES. Comprising Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medive- 
val, and Modern ; Nations and their Governments, Laws, Institutions, Manners and Customs; the 
Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, Laws and Learning; the Civil, Military, 
Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various Nations in the different epochs. With 
special reference to the History and achievements of the British Empire. Containing the HIS- 
TORY of the WORLD to the AUTUMN of 1889. By Bensamin VINCENT, Hon. Librarian o 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; Cor. Mem. Hist. Soc., New York, &c. 

The Times says, ‘‘‘ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moder- 
ate compass that we know of in the English language.’ 


GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED EDITION. 493rd Thousand, 


Large crown 8vo, half roan, 7s. 6d.; Presentation Edition, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf 
10s. 6d. ; tree calf, 18s. 


Beeton’s (Mrs.) Book of Household Management. Recomposed, enlarged, 
greatly improved, with New Type, New Tables, New Modes, New Recipes, New Engravings, N ew 
Menus, and New Coloured Plates. Including 360 Additional Pages of New Recipes and New En- 
gravings. In all 1700 Pages, Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings, 
and New Coloured Plates. 


Complete in Three Vols., Crown 4to, half-bound, paste grain, cloth sides, full gilt back, side, and 
top, 42s. ; half-bound, paste grain, parchment side, full gilt back, side, and edges, 488. ; 
Our National Cathedrals: Their History and Architecture, from the Earliest 
Records to the Present Time; with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. With 160 Steel 
Plates, Lithographic Ground Plans, and 150 Wood Engravings in the Text. : 
“Tt was a good idea to issue a popular and intelligently written account of the English Cathedrals. 
—Atheneum. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR THIRTY SHILLINGS. 
In Four Vols. half-Persian, 42s. ; Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 30s. ; in Six Vols. cloth gilt, °6s. 
Beeton’s Illustrated Encyclopedia of Universal Information. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Comprising GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 
SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, RELIGION, and PHILOSOPHY, and containing nearly 4,000 
Pages, 50,000 distinct Articles, 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. 
** We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.”—Scotsman. 


THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 

Household Medicine: A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper 
Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by Gzornez Biack, M.B., Edinburgh. Accur- 
ately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 

‘“‘ The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.”—Atheneum. 


NEW REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, 
Medium 8vo, cloth gilt 7s. 6d. ‘ a jee 

Every Man his own Mechanic. A Complete Guide to every description of 

Constructive and Decorative Work that may be done by the Amateur Artisan. By FRANcts 

Youna, Editor of the First Series of ‘‘ Amateur Work, [llustrated.” Eighth Edition, Revised and 

Corrected Throughout by the Author, and including an Appendix of about 100 pages, describing 

the New Tools, Processes, &c., of recent years. With 850 Wood Engravings and Three Folding 

Supplements. 

TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 


The Life of the Right Hon, William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L., 
&c. By George BaRNetr SmirTH, author of “Shelley: A Critical Biography,” ‘ Poets and 
Novelists,” &¢. With Two Portraits of Mr. Gladstone (1840 and 1879). The authoritative and 
only comprehensive Life of Mr. Gladstone. The Author received aid from Mr. Gladstone in the 
preparation of this Standard Biography. Eleven Editions have been exhausted within a very few 
years, in addition to the Shilling Jubilee Edition, of which an enormous number of copies were sold. 


Royal 8vo, 960 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The World’s Inhabitants: or, Mankind, Animals, and Plants. Being 
a Popular Description of the Races and Peoples now Inhabiting the Globe ; their Origin, History, 
Manners, and Customs. By G. 'T. Berrany, M.A. With nearly 1000 Wood Engravings, exhibit- 

«ans the Types of Men, Animals and Plants, inhabiting the various Quarters of the Globe. 
Very interesting and complete. In every way both amusing and instructive.”—Graphic. 





LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick Hovsg, Sauispury Square, E.C. 
NEW YORK: Bonp Street. MELBOURNE: St. JameEs’s STREET, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A HOMBURG BEAUTY. By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, Author of “A 
Crack County,” &c. 3 vols. | 
JACK’S SECRET. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “In a Grass 





Country,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 
BASIL AND ANNETTE. By B. L. FARJEON, Author of ‘ Toilers of 
Babylon,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries.) 
BRAVE HEART AND TRUE. By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of 
‘¢ My Sister the Actress,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 
BLIND FATE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘‘ The Wooing O’t,” ‘* By 
... Woman’s Wit,” ‘‘ A Life Interest,” &. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 
MARGARET BYNG. By F.C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL, Authors 
of **A Daughter’s Sacrifice,” &. 2 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 
TWO MASTERS. By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Proper Pride,” ‘‘ Pretty 
Miss Neville,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 


‘Mrs. Croker’s extremely pleasant, jaunty, touch-and-go style is peculiarly fitted for the present- 
day reader. . . The girls she introduces into her story are light-hearted, cheerful types of true English 
country girls, and the men are manly, straightforward, pleasant creatures .. . She writes crisply, 
vivaciously, and intelligently, her strength distinctly lying in her powers of portraiture and of carica- 
ture . . . The general impression produced by the book is altogether wholesome and pleasant. The 
dialogue is fresh and frequently witty, and the characters are one and all drawn with spirit. ‘Two 
Masters’ is a book which can unhesitatingly be recommended to readers of all ages and either sex, 
without a fear of disappointment being in store for any of them.”—W/itehall Review. 

‘* . . . The interest of the reader is sustained all through . . . The novel is certainly one which 
will be read.”— Pictorial World. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE NEW DUCHESS. By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of 


‘*Daughters of Belgravia,” ‘‘ A Leader of Society,” ‘‘ Purple and Fine Linen,” 


&c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 
*  . . That smart and prolific society novelist, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, . . . each one of her stories 
seems to surpass its predecessor in vigour and excitement, . . . the reacder’s attention, once gripped, 


is held tenaciously till the author’s last word. All the author’s individuality and courage are well 
to the fore. The new Duchess is in herself a remarkable study of passionate, unhappy womanhood, 
and the circumstances of her stormy life are detailed with Mrs. Fraser’s well-known power and realism. 
. . . The whole book does not bore the reader for a single page. . . . The ‘New Duchess’ is very 
readable, and that alone is tolerably sure to make it widely read.” —Cou>¢ Journa/. 


THE LOVE OF A LADY, By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 
Author of ‘* Allerton Towers,” ‘‘ Kate Valliant,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries.) 
CASTE ANDCREED. By MRS. FRANK PENNY. 2 vols. 21s. 
. (At all Libraries. ) 
A WILLING EXILE. By ANDRE RAFFALOVICH, Author of ‘It is 
Thyself,” &c. 2 vols. 12s. (At all Libraries. ) 
THE FREYTAG REMINISCENCES. 
REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE, By GUSTAV FREYTAG. Translated 
from the German by Katharine Chetwynd. 2 vols., 18s. 
(At all Libraries and Booksellers.) 
TURF CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By WILLIAM DAY, Author 
of ‘* The Racehorse in Training,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Turf,” &c. 1 vol. 16s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (Srxtu Year or Pusrication.) 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 

HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author 
of ‘* Bootles’ Baby,” ‘‘ Bootles’ Children,” ‘‘ Ferrer’s Court,” ‘‘ Mrs. Bob,” 
&c. In paper covers, ls.; cloth, ls, 6d. (The First Edition was exhausted 
on the day of publication. ) 

BY FERGUS HUME. THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. By the Author of ‘‘The Mystery 


of a Hansom Cab,” ‘tThe Man with a Secret,” &c. In paper covers, 1s.; 


cloth, ls. 6d. 
BY B. L. FARJEON. 
A VERY YOUNG COUPLE, By the Author of “A Strange Enchantment,” 


**The Peril of Richard Pardon,” &c. In paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


F, V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


New Novel by the Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: a Romance of To-day. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘‘ Children of 
Gibeon,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 














A FELLOW OF TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn and Walt Ww heeler. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE WORD AND THE WILL. By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” “The Burnt Million,” &c. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 











RUFFINO, &c. By Ouida, Author of ‘ ‘U nder Two Flags,” &c. Crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: The Romance of a Wreck. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “An 
Ocean Tragedy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

















BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


AUNT a ~ icra DYKES. By Lieut.-Col. George Randolph, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 














A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. By Bret Harte, Author of ‘A Waif of the Plains,” &. With 
59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. C rown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A WEIRD GIFT. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “ Dr. Rameau,” &c. Translated by Albert D. Van- 
dam. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


DRAMAS OF LIFE. By George R. Sims, Author of “The Dagonet Reciter,” &c. With 60 Illustra- 
tions by J. H. Russell. Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen, Author of “ Strange Stories,” ‘* The Devil's Die,” &e, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herbert Ward. With 83 Illustrations by 
the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Annotated with Passages from the Author’s Note 
Books, and Illustrated with 30 fine Photogravures. 2 vols. crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 15s. 


“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By Hume Nisbet, Author of “The Land of 
the Hibiscus Blossom,” &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette by the Author, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HOODWINKED. By T. W. Speight. (Being the “‘Gentleman’s Annual” for 1890.) Demy 8vo, 1s. 
: {[November. 


WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? with other Detective Stories. By Dick Donovan, Author of 
“The Man from Manchester,” dc. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. M essrs. Chatto & W iedus have bought the copy- 
right of Wilkie Collins’s three important Novels—- 


ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 
AFTER DARK. WIth Illustrations by A. B. Houghton. 
NO NAME. With Lllustrations by Sir John Millais, R.A., and Edmund Evans. 
And will now publish them uniform with all the other Novels of WiLkKrr CoLtixs 
in crown 8vo, cloth extra, at 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; or illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON'’S RULES OF OIVILITY traced to their Sources and 
Restored. By Moncure D. Conway. Fep. 8vo. half-leather, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR FRENCH WOMEN : Mademoiselle de Corday ; Madame Roland ; the Prin- 


cesse de Lamballe; Madame de Genlis. By Austin Dobson, Printed on laid 
paper, bound in half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING, and of their Practical 
Uses. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘*The Chemistry of 


Cookery,” &¢. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


ARTEMUS WARD. A New and Cheaper Edition of Artemus Warp’s CoMPLETE. 
Wokks is in the press, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 




































































LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not 
drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT. per Annum, 
on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal on the 3lst 
March Annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. Apply 
at Oflfice of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on 
application, 











HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE 


1S A CERTAIN CURE FOR ALL DISORDERS OF THE 


LIVER, STOMAGH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS. 


A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 


A POWERFUL INVIGORATOR OF THE SYSTEM, IN CASES OF 


WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 


AND 1S UNEQUALLED IN COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO FEMALES. 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Billiovs and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep ; Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will] 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these . 

Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There isnot a medicine to bo found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or. irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the | 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the | 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. : 


BEECHAW’S PILLS 
Have the Largest sal of any Patent Medicine | in tthe Mori 
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All melee for pean Sac ts in cme" must be made 10 § 
GREENBERG & CO., 123 & 125 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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Cowan & Uo., Limited, Printers, Perth. 
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SOME IMPORTANT ECONOMICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


Capital : 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CAPITALIST PRODUCTION, By Kart Marx 
Third English Edition, translated from the Third German Edition. 
By Samvret MoorkE and Epwarp AVELING, D.Sc., etc., and Edited by F. ENGELs. 
In one volume, thick demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d 





Six Centuries of Work and Wages: 
A History of English Labour. By the late Prof. J. E. Taorotp Rogers, M.P. 
Third and Cheap Edition (revised) in 1 vol. Thick demy 8vo,, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


English Associations of Working Men: 
By Dr. BAERNREITHER. 
Translated under the Author’s own supervision by ALICE TAYLOR. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 15s. 
‘“ Many volumes have been written by German economists on English social subjects; but none of 
them can be compared for ability with the present work.’—Spectator. __ . 


German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle: 
A Biographical History of German Socialist Movements during this Century. 
By W. H. Dawson. With a Portrait of Lassalle. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“The volume before us narrates the history and expounds the doctrines of German Socialism in a 
very clear and interesting fashion. ... Mr. Dawson’s book exhibits the results of thorough and 
conscientious study. His knowledge, though full, is assimulated and digested, and falls into its 
natural place in the course of his exposition and narrative.’ —Saturday Review. 


The Redemption of Labour: 
By Crecit BALFouR Puipson. With Numerous Coloured Statistical Diagrams. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo., cloth, each 12s. [Vol. 2 Shortly. 
‘** A valuable contribution to the many works written on the subject.”—Financia/ Reformer. 


Chants of Labour: A Song Book of the People. 
Edited by EpwaRp CarPENTER. With Frontispiece and Title Page by 
WALTER CRANE. Music and Words. Paper, ls. ; cloth extra, 2s. 
The Red International. 
An Account of Contemporary Socialism in Germany, France, Great Britain and 
Ireland, North America, Russia, Switzerland, and the chief other European Countries. 
3y Dr, ZacueER, Assessor to the Prussian Government. 178 closely printed pages. 1s. 


Cyclopaedia of Education : 
Thick demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. Under the Editorship of ALFRED EwEn FLETCHER. 
Second Edition. Thoroughly revised, and with New Articles. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 
Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon). Each 2s. 6d, 
1. THE WISDOM OF LIFE. With Introd. Essay. [Second Edition. 


_ “Schopenhauer was more thana merely abstract thinker, he wasa practical moralist. Mr. Saunders’s 
introductory essay adds much to the value and interest of this singularly suggestive volume.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


2. COUNSELS AND MAXIMS. [Second Edition. 

3. RELIGION: A Dialogue; &c. [Second dition. 
‘“A vigorous translation of Schopenhauer’s minor, but at the same time most popul.r writings. 

Excellent and suggestive.” —Scotsman. 

4. THE ART OF LITERATURE. [In Preparation. 

5. STUDIES IN PESSIMISM. [In a Few Days. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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WALTER SMITH & INNES’ PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW STORIES. 


SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


By E. N. Leigh Fry. Illustrated, 5s. q 
“The children are admirably drawn, as good as any that we have seen in fiction for a long time. 
Altogether, ‘Shreds and Patches’ is a good bit of work.” —Sfectazor. 
‘*The author has a thorough knowledge of little people’s literary needs. ... Will give great 
pleasure to many young readers, which will be shared by some of their elders.” — Morning Post. 
“The prettily bound and pleasantly illustrated stories in ‘Shreds and Patches’ will delight the 
children they are written for. They are bright, simple, and natural relations of every-day occurrences. 
The talk is the talk of children, and the life child-life, which cannot often be said of these things in 


children’s books.” —Academy. 
MADEMOISELLE. 


By Francis M. Peard. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
** One of the pleasantest studies of family life that even this agreeable writer has published. . . . As 
carefully written as it is agreeable.” —Sfectator. 
*** Mademoiselle’ is a pleasing character. Her kindness towards the other and lowlier heroine, the 





pluck and patriotism which she shows throughout the book, her noble and gentle nature, win a. 


reader’s affection.” —Seaker. : 
‘** The tale is told in the most engaging style, from the mouth of the principal character. It is full 
of grace, and its moral is all the more impressive for not being too obviously insisted on.”’—Scoftsman. 


LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL, 
By Stella Austin. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


LEAL SOUVENIR. 


By Alice Weber. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
** We rarely meet with such real comprehension of the ways and thoughts of children.”—Literary 


World. 
TRUTH WITH HONOUR. 


By C. R. Coleridge & M. Bramston. Crown 8vo., Cloth 5s. 
** A very pleasant novel—healthy in tone, broad in views, well written. It is seldom that one meets 
a more lovable and charming heroine than Maisie Despard.”—Speaker. 
** A most effective story, worthy of the two distinguished writers who have combined to produce it.” 


—Spectator. 
NATURE AND WOODCRAFT, 


By John Watson ‘‘ Author of ‘‘ Sylvan Folk,” ‘‘A Year in the Fields,” &c. Illustrated by G. E. 
Lodge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“It is long since we have met with a more delightful book on rural subjects than ‘ Nature and 
Woodcraft.’ ’—7'imes. 
** The best written and most valuable of Mr. Watson’s books.”—Academy. 





DRAWING ROOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


A NEW VOLUME now added to this Popular Series— 


HE DOLL DRAMAS. _ By Constance Milman. 


1, The Doll’s Drama. | 3. ‘‘ Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary.” | 5. The Lucky Sixpence. 
2, A Midsummer Day Queen. | 4. The Princess and the Swineherd. | 6. The Revolutionin Sugar-Candia 


‘** The plays are simple and easily organised, ample directions being given.”—Grvafhic. ‘‘ They are 
brightly written, and some of the songs are really clever.” — Morning Post. ‘‘ All the little dramas are 
light and sparkling in their nature, and’ not above the reach of the class they are intended for.”— 
Queen. ‘* They are full of fun, and easily within the capacity of the little clients for whom they are 
written.”—Church Times. 


TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. 


1, The Sleeping Beauty. 3. The White Cat. 

2, Snowdrop and the Seven 1 warfs. . Jack and the Beanstack. 
HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By Amabel Jenner. 

1. Rumpelstilskin. 4 { Silverlocks and the Three Bears. 

2. Tommy Trout and the Owl. * ) The Snow Queen. 


8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 5. Little Prit. 


Each of the above Volumes 2s. 6d. ; or any of the Parts separately, 6d. 





LONDON: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





AT FOURPENCE EACH. 


20 pages 4to, meanseg = Illustrated in Pictorial 
over. 
THE DOG: Its Instincts and Usefulness. 
ELEPHANTS, and all about them. 
THE HORSE and its Master. 
THE PIPER OF HAMELIN, and other Stories 
about Rats. 

‘-We wish them a wide circulation, because 
books so cheap and so good are seldom met with.” 
—TZeacher's Aid. 


AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, neat. 
CLAUDE SPENCER: AND WADULES. By Mrs. 
MARSHALL WARD. 

‘‘A most interesting and touching tale of do- 
~aestic life, admirably adapted to stir the affec- 
tions and excite the religious emotions of youth.” 
~Nottingham Guardian. 

GERTY ROSS: AND LITTLE BLUECOAT BOY. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. 

THROUGH LIFE AND BEYOND: AND PAUL 
FENION. By Mrs MARSHALL ¥‘ ARD. 

THE VAGABOND. By Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. 

CRIS MILLER. By Mrs. MarsHALL WARD. 

CHARLIE BELL. By Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. 

THE RIVER SINGERS. By Wm. Rosson. 

‘* Very touchingly and interestingly told.”— 
Christian World. 

“Tt is a story which is sure to be found attrac- 
~ and can be cordially recommended,’ — Joh 

Dltle. 
AT THE LION. By the Author of ‘‘ An Elder 
Sister.” 
‘‘ It is clever and it is interesting.”—-A theneume. 
AN OUTLAYING HAMLET By the Author of 
** At the Lion.” 
AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
Short Sketches for Young Readers. By 
FRANCIS PHILLIPS, 
16mo, cloth, gilt. 
KILKEE. By Exiza KERk. 

“It is a weil-told story of Irish life, full of 
pathetic interest. Miss Kerr is a good writer for 
children ; her books are attractive, healthy in 
tone, and on the whole well written.”— Christian 
Misceliany. 











Crown 8vo, cloth. 
PLEASANT TALKS ABOUT JESUS. By Joun 
COLWELL, 
“The contents are very good indeed.” —Church 
Bells. 
_“* We have been delighted with this volume of 
addresses to children.” —Christian. 
THE LADY’S EVERY-DAY BOOK. By the 
Author of ‘“‘ Enquire Within.” 


AT THREE SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH 
Royal 16mo, cloth. 
SHORT STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. B 
Mrs. MARSHALL WARD. ' 
“Mrs. Marshall Ward knows well how to write 


wen Stories for Young People.’ ”—Literary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE | 


EACH—/( Continued. ) 

BRIDE PICOTEE. By the Author of ‘ The 
Atelier du Lys.” 

MISS 7 EAN’S NIECE. By the Author of ‘‘ Bride 
*icotee.”” 

MR. BARTRAMS DAUGHTER. By C. J. 
HAMILTON. 

THE LOOKING-GLASS. A true History of the 
early years of an Artist. Calculated to 
awaken the emulation of young persons of 
both sexes in the pursuit of every laudable 
attainment, particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of the Fine Arts. By THEOPHILUS 
MarcuirFe. A Facsimile Reprint of the 
Original Edition, with an Appendix by F. 
G. STEPHENS. 


AT FOUR SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, ; gilt edges, 5s. 
FLOWER-LAND. An Introduction to Botany. 

By Ropert Fiswer, M.A. With 163 
Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
THE TONGUE OF FIRE: or, the True Power of 
Christianity. By WILLIAM ARTHUR. 


AT FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt. 
MARMADUKE MERRY, T MIDSHIPMAN. 
By W. H. G. Kina@ston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
GEORGE BIRKBECK, the Pioneer of Popular 
Education, A Memoir and a Review. By 
J. G. GODARD. 
Crown 4to, cloth. 
A MANUAL OF WOOD-CARVING. By Wm. 
BEMROSE. 
Demy 4to, cloth. 
FRET-CUTTING AND PcRFORATED CARV- 
ING. By Wo. BEMROSE. 


AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Demy 4to, cloth. 
MANUAL OF BUHL WORK AND MAR- 
QUETRY. By Wm. BEMROoSE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. By WILLIAM 
ARTHUR. 
‘One of the finest biographies ever written.” — 
Sword and Trowel. 


AT SEVEN SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

GOD WITHOUT RELIGION: Deism and Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen. By WM. ARTHUR. 

RELIGION WITHOUT GuvD. _LI.---Positivism 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison. II.—Agnos- 
ticism and Mr. Herbert Spencer. By WM. 
AXTHUR. : 

















Royal 8vo. 
LADIES’ TREASURY. Volume for 1890. 
In handsome case. cloth, gilt edges. 
SCIENTIFIC ANGLER. By the late 
Davip Foster. Compiled by his Sons, 
with Illustrations. 


AT TEN SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE EACH. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 


THE 
THE 


| THE ART OF THE OLD ENGLISH POTTER. 


Second Edition, Revised. By L. M. Soton. 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23 OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





CHATIO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novel by the Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


3 Vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: A Romance of To-Day. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘‘ Children of Gibeon,” &c. 


‘* A fascinating romance—a charming tale, abounding in delightful incidents, and developed with 
stirring skill and strength.” —Scotsman, 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. 


By HERBERT WARD. With 83 Illustrations by the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis’ 
Royal svo, cloth extra, 14s. 

‘*T very much prefer ‘ Five Years with the Congo Cannibals’ to ‘In Darkest Africa.’ Mr. Ward 
tells his story in a simple unaffected style ; he indulges in no rhapsodies ; he poses as neither prophet, 
martyr, nor saint. He has a quick eye, he seems fertile of resource, and pen and pencil are equally 
ready to answer to his call.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 


THE GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘‘ Strange Stories,” ‘‘ The Devil’s Die,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: The Romance of a Wreck. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘‘ An 
Ocean Tragedy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘*Mr. Clark Russell has done nothing to exceed the dramatic strength and sustained interest of this 
romance . .* In short, this is one of the most powerful novels that have been published for a long 
time.” —Glasgow Herald. 


‘“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By Hume Nisbet, Author of ‘The Land of 
the Hibiscus Blossom,” &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘The reader who takes it up will not lay it down till he has finished it. The interest is never 
allowed to flag.’ —Glasgow Heruld. 


BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘‘ Fettered for Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


**Mr. Barrett has written things that will compare not unfavourably with ‘The Woman in White’; 
and this is the praise that must be bestowed upon his latest work. It is a novel of intensest interest, 
full of incident, and witten in his own terse, crisp, and spirited style . . . Mr. Barrett's picture of his 
young heroine is positively fascinating in its power.”—Scotsman. 


THE WORD AND THE WILL. By James Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” ‘‘ The Burnt Million,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘‘Mr. Payn has written few better stories, if any . . . Full of neatly turned points of pleasant fun 
. . - It.is a delightful novel, and deserves to be widely read.” —Glasgow Herald. 


RUFFINO, &c. By Ouida, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Ouida is seen at her best in her short stories . . . The workmanship is excellent throughout, and 
the stories have the positive charms of simple grace and pathos.”—Manchester Examiner. 


A FELLOW OF TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn and Walter Wheeler. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Certainly the best novel of University life that has appeared for many years.”—wSpectator. 


A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. By Bret Harte, Author of “ A Waif of the Plains,” &. With 
59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

** A strong and fresh story, written in Bret Harte’s best manner. The story is rich in admirable and 

delightful men. The minor characters are full of humour. The book has a capital set of illustrations.’ 

—Scotsman, 


A WEIRD GIFT. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “Dr. Rameau,” &c. 
dam. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


** So interesting in its way, that few will begin it without reading it through.” —Scotsman. 


WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? with other Detective Stories. By Dick Donovan, Author of 
‘“*The Man from Manchester,” &c. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR FRENCH WOMEN: Mademoiselle de Corday ; Madame Roland ; the Princess de Lamballe 4 
Madame de Genlis. By Austin Dobson. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburgh, 2s. 6d. 


OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Annotated with Passages from the Author's Note 
Book, and Illustrated with 31 fine Photogravures. 2 vols. crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 15s. 


HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE: a Series of Family Letters. Post 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 5 
cloth, 1s. 6d. [Shortly. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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The most Rapid, Durable, and Practical Type-writer on the 
~ Market. 


Saves time, labour, and money; is easily operated, and does not 


get out of order. 


The writing can be press-copied and manifolded. 


AGENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM— 


T, DAVISON, 92 Queen St., Cheapside, London, £.6. 









































vi TIME ADVERTISER. 


BP. Vv. WeiTE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








CRISS CROSS LOVERS. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. CHETWYND, Author of 
‘*A March Violet,” ‘*‘ Lady Honoria’s Nieces,” &c. 3 vols. (December). 


A HOMBURG BEAUTY. By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, Author of 
‘* A Crack County,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries). 


JACK’S SECRET. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “In a Grass 
Country,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 


BASIL AND ANNETTE. By B. L. FARJEON, Author of ‘‘Toilers of 
Babylon,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries.) 


BRAVE HEART AND TRUE. By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of 
** My Sister the Actress,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 


BLIND FATE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘‘The Wooing O’t,” ‘‘ By 
Woman’s Wit,” ‘* A Life Interest,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 


MARGARET BYNG. By F.C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL, Authors 
of “A Daughter’s Sacrifice,” &e. 2 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 


TWO MASTERS. By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Proper Pride,” ‘‘ Pretty 

Miss Neville,” &c. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 
‘*Mrs. Croker’s extremely pleasant, jaunty, touch-and-go style is peculiar'y fitted for the present- 
day reader. . . The girls she introduces into her story are light-hearted, cheerful types of true English 
country girls, and the men are manly, straightforward, pleasant creatures. . . She writes crisply, 
vivaciously, and intelligently, her strength distinctly lying in her powers of portraiture and of carica- 
ture . . . The general impression produced by the book is altogether wholesome and pleasant. The 
dialogue is fresh and frequently witty, and the characters are one and all drawn with spirit. ‘Two 
Masters’ is a book which can unhesitatingly be recommended to readers of all ages and either sex, 

without a fear of disappointment being in store for any of them.”— WaAitehall Review. , 
‘* . . . The interest of the reader is sustained all through . . . The novel is certainly one which 


will be read.”—Pictorial World. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 

THE NEW DUCHESS. By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of 
‘* Daughters of Belgravia,” ‘‘ A Leader of Society,” ‘‘ Purple and Fine Linen,” 
&e. 3 vols. (At all Libraries. ) 

THE FREYTAG REMINISCENCES. 

REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE, By GUSTAV FREYTAG. Translated 

from the German by Katharine Chetwynd. 2 vols., 18s. 
(At all Libraries and Booksellers. ) 


TURF CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By WILLIAM DAY, Author 
of ‘‘ The Racehorse in Training,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Turf,” &c. 1 vol., 16s. 
(Shortly). 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (SrxtuH Year or Pusiicarion.) 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author 
of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘‘ Bootles’ Children,” ‘‘ Ferrers Court,” ‘‘ Mrs. Bob,” 
&c. In paper covers, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 





AT ALL NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, &c. 
BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. (Illustrated); Price ls. Containing Contributions by 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER; “RITA”; FLORENCE MARRYAT; LADY 
DUFFUS HARDY; EDITH STEWART DREWRY; J. SALE LLOYD; the 
Author of ‘* Miss Molly,” and others. 


LONDON SOCIETY ; Xmas Numer. (Illustrated); Price 1s. Containing 
Contributions by MRS. LOVETT CAMERON ; MRS. HUNGERFORD, (Author 
of ‘‘ Molly Bawn”); B. M,. CROKER; W. W. FENN; MISS ALEXANDER; 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS; MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, and others. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








TIME ADVERTISER. vii 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COWS LIST. 


The Poetical Works of Lord Tennyson. Pocket Edition. A New Edition in One Volume, 
18mo, in morocco binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 
London Letters and Some Others. By George W. Smalley. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

Vol. I. Personalities—Two Midlothian Campaigns. Vol. II. Notes on Social Life—Notes on Parlia- 
ment—Pageants— Miscellanies. 

‘‘The Times says :—‘‘ Mr. Smalley, for the most part, tells of English life and English public men ; 
and what he has totell is told in the best manner of what Matthew Arnold used to call the ‘ New 
Journalism.’ . . . He has a keen eye for the salient points of character and individuality, a vivid way 
of presenting great scenes and memorable occasions, and a wide acquaintance with English social life, 


its ways, and its personalities.” 

NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Relics of the Royal House of Stuart. Illustrated bya series of Forty Plates in Colours 
drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by William Gibb. With an Introduction by John Skelton, C.B., 
LL.D., and Descriptive Notes by W. St. John Hope, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Folio, half-pressed levant morocco binding, gilt edges. £7 7s. net. 

Royal Edinburgh : Her Saints, Kings, and Scholars. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘‘ The Makers 
of Florence,” ‘‘ The Makers of Venice,” &c. With Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. Medium 
8vo, £l1s. *,* Also a limited edition on large paper. Super Royal 8vo, 50s. net. 

WITH ABOUT 180 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition, with about a Hundred and 
Eighty Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a Preface by Austin Dobson. Uniform with the 
Randolph Caldecott edition of ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall” and ‘Old Christmas.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*.* Alsoa limited edition on large paper. Super Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 











A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 

The Greek World urder Roman Sway. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D., Fellow 
and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Author of ‘‘ Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander,” “ Greek Life and Thought 
from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest.” Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 

Problems of Greater Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised. One Vol., extra crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. 

Shelley’s Poetical Works. Edited by Professor Dowden. One Vol., with Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Matthew Arnold’s Poetical Works. A Newand Complete Edition in One Volume. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*.* Both these volumes will range with the One- Volume Editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth. 
MISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS—New Cotuectrep EpiTr1on, in One Vol. 

The Poems of Christina Rossetti. A New Collected Edition in One Vol., with Four Designs 

by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Kirsteen: the Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years Ago. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘‘ Neigh- 

bours on the Green,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Daily News says :—Kirsteen herself, the heroine who gives her name to the book, is a perfectly 
delightful girl.” , 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. 

Claudius,” &c. 2 vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. 
More Bye Words. By Charlotte M. Yonge. lvol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Colonial Reformer. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of ‘‘ Robbery under Arms,” ‘‘ The Miner's 
Right,” ‘*, The Squatter’s Dream.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. WITH 550 PICTURES. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1890. 


A Handsome Volume of upwards of 900 closely printed pages. With nearly 550 Illustrations of 
various sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges, royal 8vo, price 8s. It contains, besides numerous 
Short Stories, two complete novels?—The Ring of Amasis. By the Earl of Lytton; The Glittering 
Plain; or the Land of Living Men. By Wm. Morris, and numerous Short Stories, Poems and Essays, 
by well-known Writers, with Pictures by leading Artists. 


With upwards of 100 Illustrations. Xmas Number, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for DECEMBER is a Double Number. 


Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 83d. The number contains, besides other papers of interest :—‘‘ The Ances- 
tral Home of the Washingtons,” by Wm. Clarke, Illustrated by Ernest Beach—‘“‘ Working Men’s Clubs,” 
by the Bishop of Bedford—“ Inns and Taverns of Old London,” by Philip Norman, Illustrated by the 
Author—‘‘ Nooks and Corners in Westminster Abbey,” by Archdeacon Farrar, Illustrated by H. Railton 
—* Patriotic Airs,” by J. C. Hadden—‘‘ Wooden Tony,” by Mrs. Clifford, Illustrated by the Hon. John 
Collier—and Contributions by C. Christie Murray and Henry Herman, J. Fitzgerald Molloy, Rev. Dr. 
Kynaston, F. Marion Crawford, P. Shaw Jeffrey, &c., &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 








































































TIME ADVERTISER. 





NOW READY. ROYAL 8vo. ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE | 





CONTENTS. 
By JOHN COLEMAN, a Complete Story, 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, a New Poem, 


“A LAD AND A LASS.” 


“AILL AND VALLEY.” 
By JAS. STANLEY LITTLE, a short Original Story, 
“TOLD BY A DRAWING MASTER.” 
By REV. SAMUEL BARBER, a new Christmas Poem, 
“TL UX-UMBRA LUCIS.” 
By RACHEL PENN (Mrs. Willard), an Original Story, 
“THE GHOST OF FOXGLOVE LANE.” 
By M. L. TYLER, a Complete Story, 
“THE FALLEN ANGEL OF THE CHIMBORAZO.” 
By MARY C. ROWSELL, a Complete Story, 
‘*‘COUNTESS PONOWSKI.” 


SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Demy S8vo. Sixpence, 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER CONTAINS : 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
“THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE.” Chapters XIV., XV., and XVI. 
By MRS. T. WOOLLASTON WHITE. 


“TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED.” Chapters XV., XVI, 
and XVII. : 


FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT, with Biography of Dean Church, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


By DR. A. J. H. CRESPI. 
WHAT TO EAT AT CHRISTMAS. 
By ROSA NEIDHERHAUSER. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 





FOOTBALL NOTHS. Illustrated. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. Illustrated. 
PALETTE AND BRUSH—CHESS—&c., &c. 


Offices, - 20 & 22 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


Searlet Cloth. Each 2s. 6d. 


Tue Newest VouumE ts Mr. L. Grontunn’s OUR DESTINY: The Influ- 
ence of Socialism on Morals and Religion; an Essay in Ethics. 180 pp. 








|. WORK AND WAGES. Prof. J. E. THoroLp RoGERs. 
‘‘Nothing that Professor Rogers writes can fail to be of interest to thoughtful 
people. ”—A theneum. 
2. CIVILIZATION : Its Cause and Cure, EDWARD CARPENTER. 
‘No passing piece of polemics, but a permanent possession,” —Scottish Review. 
3. QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. Dr. SCHAFFLE. 
‘* Precisely the manual needed. Brief, lucid, fair, and wise.” —British Weekly. 
4. DARWINISM AND POLITICS. D. G. Rrrcntg, M.A. (Oxon.) 


With an appendix, showing its application to (1) The Labour Question ; (2) The 
Position of Women; (3) The Popular Question. 

‘One of the most suggestive books we have met with,” —Literary World. 

5, RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. EK. Betrort Bax. 

6. ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. E. Betrort Bax. 

‘“Mr. Bax is by far the ablest of the English exponents of Socialism.”— West- 
minster Review. 


7. THE DRINK QUESTION. Dr. Kate MiTcHELL, 
‘* Plenty of interesting matter for reflection.”—Graphic. 
8. PROMOTION OF GENERAL HAPPINESS. Prof. M. MACMILLAN, 


‘** A reasoned account of the most advanced and most enlightened utilitarian doc- 
trine in a clear and readable form.”—Scotsman. 
9. ENGLAND’S IDEAL, etc. EDWARD CARPENTER, 
‘‘The literary power is unmistakable, their freshness of style, their humour, and 
their enthusiasm.”—Pall Mall. 


10. SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. SmpNEY Wess, LL.B. 
‘*The best general view of the subject from the moderate Socialist side.” — Atheneum. 
ll. PRINCE BISMARCK AND STATE SOCIALISM. W.H. Dawson. 


‘* A succinct, well-digested review of German social and economic legislation since 
1870.”—Saturday Review. 
12. GODWIN’S POLITICAL JUSTICE (On Property). Edited by H. 8. Sarr, 
‘*Shows Godwin at his best; with an interesting and informing Introduction.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 


1I3. STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. E. BELFrort Bax. 
“ A trustworthy outline.” —Scotsman. 
14. THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


a ‘‘An independent exposition of the Socialism of the Marx School.”—Contemporarg 
eview. ; 
I5. ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. BERNARD Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon). 
os Ought to be in the hands of every student of the Nineteenth Century spirit.”— 
cho. 
*“No one can complain of not being able to understand what Mr. Bosanquet 
means. ”°—Pall Mall Gazette. 
16. CHARITY ORGANISATION. C. S. Locu, Sec. Char. Organ. Soc. 
‘* A perfect little manual.”—<Atheneum. 
‘* Deserves a wide circulation. ”—Scotsman. 
17. THOREAU’S ANTI-SLAVERY & REFORM PAPERS. Edited by H.S. Satr. 


I8, SELF-HELP A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. G. J. HoLYoAKE, 
IN ACTIVE PREPARATION ARE :— 

THE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. Dr. Ep. and E. Marx AVELING. 
ORIGIN OF PROPERTY IN LAND. FustEeL DE CouLANGES. Edited by Prof. AsHuey. 
THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. W.H. Dawson. 
OUTLOOKS FROM THE NEW STANDPOINT. E. Betrort Bax.. 
MALTHUS’S ESSAY ON POPULATION. Edited by A. K. Donaxp. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. BEATRICE PorrEeR. 
THE STUDENT'S MARX: AN ABRIDGEMENT OF HIS ‘‘ CAPITAL.” 

LANGE’S LABOUR PROBLEM. Translated by Rev. J. CARTER (of Pusey House). 
CRIME AND THE PRISON SYSTEM. W. Dovatas Morrison. 


THE NEW YORK STATE REFORMATORY AT ELMIRA. A. Winter; with Preface by HAvVE- 
{Lock ELLIs, 
PRINCIPLES OF STATE INTERFERENCE. By D. G. Rrronre, M.A. (Oxon). 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, LONDON. 
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x TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 


A NEW SERIES OF THE MONTHLY PACKET 
WILL COMMENCE IN JANUARY, 1891, 


EDITED BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE anp CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


The Editors have to call attention toa NE}W DEPARTURE in the Manage- 
ment. While retaining those special characteristics which old subscribers have ¢ 
right to expect, the scope of the Magazine will be widened, and greater variety 
introduced into its contents; at the same time improvements in the type ana 
general appearance will render it more attractive. 


PROGRAMME FOR i891. 
SERIAL STORIES. 


In the course of the year, the following complete Seriai Stories will appear :— 


“LILIAN AND LILI.” By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori,” the “‘ Atelier du Lys,” etc 
(Commencing in January). 

“TWILIGHT.” By HeLEen SHIPTON. 

“THAT STICK.” By CuHartotre M. Yoncr. (Commencing in January). 


SERIAL ARTICLES. 


In alternate months will appear — 
‘ Greek Forerunners of Christ.” By Rev. Peter Litty. To commence in February. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


A series of Articles on Professions and Employments open to Girls and Young Women, 
by persons actually engaged in them, commencing with :-— 
MUSIC, By Miss Ernet Boyce, Associate R.A.M., Gold Medallist, etc. 
LADIES’ COLLEGES. By Miss Worpswortu, Principal of Lady Margaret’s Hall, Oxon. 
PAINTING. By Miss FLoRENCE PEARSON, Queen’s Scholar, R.A. Student, etc. 
To be followed by other Papers on kindred subjects, the series being yer 
the direction of Miss C. R. CoLEeRIpDGE. 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By Cuartorre M. Yonaz, will be continued in 
the New Series. 


SHORT STORIES, MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, REVIEWS, ETC. 
The January number will contain a Complete Story by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The introduction of Short Stories has met with such general favour that it will be requ- 
larly continued in the New Series. Among the Miscellaneous Articles will appear— 


UNPUBLISHED MARGINALIA. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by 


ERNEST H. CoLERIDGE. 


Also some LETTERS OF MRS. BARBAULD. 
Among those who have promised contributions are— 














Doctor Garnett. Walter C. Smith. F. M. Peard. 
Andrew Lang. ' Mary E. Hullah. M. Bramston. 
W. W. Fowler. | Lucey Lillie. E. Sewell. 
Author of ‘‘ The House of the Esme Stuart. Constance O’Brien. 
Wolf.” | Mrs. Oliphant. Author of “‘ Friday’s Child.” 
F. T. Palgrave. | Hon. Eva Knatchbull Hugessen Etc., etc. 
Arthur Benson. Mary Deane. 





COMPETITIONS, DISCUSSIONS, AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Particulars of which will be announced in the January number. 


Price One Shilling Monthly, of all Booksellers : or, Annnal Subscription, 12s. 
Extra Double “Xmas No., 2s.; included in Annual Subscription of 14s. 


LONDON: W. SMITH & INNES, 31 & 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WAITER. 


A WORD TO BUSINESS MEN. 
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You cannot afford to do your writing in the old way. The work of our 
Machines is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Several copies can be made at one writing by the use of carbon paper. 


Excellent letterpress copies can be taken. 


Our improved Machine has been adopted in all the Departments 
of the Government service, and is being very generally introduced 
by all leading business houses. Does not this argue that the 
Type-writer should be worth something to you? The Machines can be 


furnished with special key-boards to suit any purchaser’s line of business. 


Write for full information. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


LONDON : 100 Gracechurch Street, E.C., corner of Leadenhall Street. 





BRANCH OFFICES : Liverpool, Central Buildings, North John Street ; 
Birmingham, 88 Colmore Row ; Manchester, 8 Moult Street. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not 
drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Be deposit, and allows interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT. per Annum, 
OBE: on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal on the 31st 
Bn March Annually. 
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FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. Apply 
at Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post-free on 


application. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE 


1S A CERTAIN CURE FOR ALL DISORDERS OF THE 


LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS and BOWELS. 


A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD: 








A POWERFUL INVIGORATOR OF THE SYSTEM, IN CASES OF 






WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 





AND I8 UNEQUALLED IN COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO FEMALES. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & 00S" 


NEW GIFT BOOKS: i | 
FINE ART GIFT BOOKS for the YOUNG. 


THE FIRESIDE. . Original Stories. By E. Nesbit, Helen Milman; L. T. Meade, Mrs. 
DT Bliss, Mrs.. Molesworth, Rowe Lingston, M.’C. Lee, Mrs. Mi ,G. Manville Fenn, 
Alice Weber, E. M. Green, Edward Garrett, Theo. Gift, “sare Gellie, Rev. ‘orbes E. Winslow, 
Emma Marshall. Illustrated with 16 Coloured, and 80 Black-and- White Pictures by Mrs. ay ied 
. Lucas. 4to boards, price 5s. . 
JOHN CHINAMAN AT.HOME. Description versified by Rowe Lingston. Fully Illustrated by 
R. A. Jaumann. 28 pages, all in Colour, 4to, boards, price 6s. vel , 
VER THE Stories ‘of Two Worlds. Edited by A. Patchett Martin. Told b Mrs. Camp ‘ 
Praed, “ es Mrs. Patchett Martin, Miss Senior Clark, Countess De La W. Warr, F. 
Weatherly, Hume Nisbett, H. B. Marriott Watson. With 8 Coloured and 40 Black-and- White 
Illustrations. .4to, boards, price 3s. 6d. 
TEARTS AND VOICES: Songs of the BetterLand. Withs Coloured Illustrations by Henry Ryland, 
and 30 Black-and-White. 4to, boards, price 2s. 6d. 
STORIES FOR SOMEBODY. By Edith Carrington. Profusely Illustrated by Dorothy Tennant 
(Mrs. H. M. Stanley). Crown 4to, cloth, 6s. 
THEN WE WERE CHILDREN. By E. M.Green. 50 Illustrations by W. Burton. 4to, cloth, price 6s. 


HE LITTLE LADIES. By Helen Milman. With 50 Illustrations by Emily Harding. Crown 


4to, price 6s. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS, 


i $8 AND CUDGEL : a Tale of the Old South Coast. By George Manville Fenn. Illustrated 
by i. Schonberg. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

TEADY AND STRONG ; or, a Friend in Need. By R. M. Freeman. ‘Jllustrated by A. Foorde 
Hughes. A Tale of Schoolboy Life. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. _ 
¥ THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. By A. H. Drury. Illustrated by H: Petherick. Large trown 8vo, 
Pape price 5s. 

E SLAVE PRINCE. By the Ven. Archdeacon Chiswell. LIllustrared rte A. W. Cooper. Large 

“crows 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 











LOG OF THE * ey «heme ” By Henry Frith. Illustrated by Walter William May, R.I. 
~ Crow 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d 

RAJAH’S LEGACY; or, the Secret of a Hindu Temple. By David ~ ene by A. W. 
 Uoanee Crown S8vo,. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 





NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


HE MILLE2’S DAUGHTER. By Anne Beale. Illustrated by Marcella Walker. Large crown 
Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


CROOKED ’S.” By Austin Clare. Illustrated by John Leighton. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


OOR AND PLAIN: a Story for the Elder Girls. By Mrs. Seymour. Illustrated by A. Hitchcock . 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ATHEDRAL BELLS. atory by Vin Vincent. A New Edition. Illustrated by W. Rainey. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 


E GIRL’S OWN POETRY BOOK. Edited by E. Davenport. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HE QUEEN OF THE RANCHE. By Mrs. Hornibrook and J. L. Hornibrook. Illustrated by John 
Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


T ALL COST. By C. Holroyd. Illustrated by A. M. Fenn. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


INNING HER WAY;; or, Left in Difficulties. By E. Malcolm Turner. Illustrated by A. Hitch- 
cock. Crown 8yvo, cloth, "price 3s. 6d. . 


JE LITTLE CO rome ey rh or, King Penguin’s Land. By Theo. Gift. Fully Illustrated, crown 
_ 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d 


AUDE AND CLAUDIA. By Mrs. Herbett Martin. Illustrated by Carolina Paterson. Crown 
BVO, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


OF HEART: a Story. By Kay Spen, Author of ‘“Granny’s Story Box.” A New Edition. 
lustrated by A. H. Collins. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


CA REED: a Story for Girls. By Eliza Kerr. Illnstrated by Annie 8. Fenn. Crown 8vo, 
oth, price 2s. 6d. 


= MYSTERY OF THE RAT-TAILED GREY ; or, the Curate in charge. By W. J. Hod . 
Rrown 4to, beards, profusely Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. ’ ae 
NEW anv CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


UL NUGENT, MATERIALIST, By Helen F. Hetherington and the Rev. Darwin Burton. 
There can be no question as to the tolerance and breadth of view displayed by the joint authors in 
rating the important subjects of their interesting work.” —Morning Post. 


RIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, LONDON & SYDNEY. 
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RE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Billious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick. Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and F 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of * 
Breath, Costiveness, Senrvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep ; Frightful | 


Dreams, and all Nervous and ‘Trembling Sensations, ete. The first dose vill 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved hy thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. | 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they — 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 7 
system, restore the lost coniplexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and [7 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified. continually by members of all classes of | 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 7 
vast and still increasing sale. q 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent J 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. : 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 





ANS ALVTHA 












